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PREFACE. 


— •^-^ — 

THE  Grammar  of  Spoken  Irish  presents  many  diffi- 
culties owing  to  the  forma  peculiar  to  different  places, 
but  as  the  literary  usa.e  embraces  the  dialects  cur- 
rent in  different  Iccalitiee,  save  a  few  archaic  sur- 
virals,  the  literary  usage  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard 
of  this  grammer. 

Modern  Irish  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  end  of  the 
16th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  modern  period  many  forms  are  found 
•which  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and  many  forms  which 
have  since  grown  obsolete,  side  by  side  \sith  those  by  which 
they  have  since  been  replaced.  We  have  deemed  it  advisable 
not  to  introduce  into  this  grammer  any  obsolete  grammatical 
forms,  how  prominent  soever  they  may  be  in  early  modem 
literature.  However,  as  students  preparing  for  public  exa- 
minations are  frequently  required  to  read  the  works  of  early 
modern  authors,  we  have  added  in  the  prtseut  edition  an 
appendix  containing  the  verb-system  of  early  modern  Irish. 
Such  early  modern  grammatical  forms  as  survive  only  within 
a  small  area  ai'e  not  given  in  the  largo  type  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  those  gratumatical  forms  generally  found  in  literature, 
and  which  are  still  in  use  in  any  one  of  the  three  Irish- 
speaking  Provinces,  are  given  in  the  large  print  in  preference 
to  those  more  generally  used  by  Jrish  speakeis,  but  which  are 
not  found  in  literary  works  It  is  hoped  that  this  method 
may  help  to  popularise  IriSi:  literature,  and  to  reconcile  in 
some  degree  the  slight  discrepancies  which  exist  between  the 
spoken  and  the  literary  usages. 

Jn  tho  present  Grammar  the  letters  t,  n,  and  f  are 
reckouad  among  the  aspirable  consouauts,  and  f  is  omitted 
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from  the  ecHpsable  ones.  The  declensiofi  of  verbal  nouns  is 
transferred  from  the  third  declension  to  the  chapter  on  the 
verba.  A  collection  of  heteroclite  nouus  is  inserted.  The 
usual  declension  of  the  personal  pronouus  is  not  employed, 
and  the  terms  Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  pronouns  are 
adopted  The  naming  of  the  four  principal  parts  of  an  Irish 
verb,  the  treatment  of  the  Autonomous  form  of  conjugation, 
the  rejection  of  compound  prepositions,  infinitive  mood,  and 
present  pait'ciple  form  a  few  of  the  features  of  this  grammar. 
Among  the  appendices  will  be  found  lists  of  words  belonging 
to  the  various  declensions,  of  verbs  of  both  conjugation,  and 
of  irregular  verbal  nouns. 

Many  of  the  rules  have  been  taken  from  the  "  O'Growney 
Series  "  and  from  the  "Gaelic  Journal."  The  grammars  of 
Neilson,  O'Donovan,  Bourke,  Craig,  and  of  many  other 
authors,  have  been  consulted.  The  chapter  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  uses  of  the  prepositions  is  based  on  Dr; 
Atkinson's  edition  of  Keatiug's  Ct^t  blop-gAOlte  An  t)vMp. 
Some  of  the  sentences  which  illustrate  the  rules  have  been 
culled,  with  the  author's  permission,  from  the  tTlion-CxMiic 
of  the  Rev.  Peter  O'Leary,  P.P. 

In  the  present  edition  the  enunciation  of  the  rule  C<\ol 
le  CAOl  -]  leAtAU  le  leA^'Aii  has  been  modified  so  as  to 
bring  it  more  into  harmony  with  the  spoken  language.  The 
sections  on  the  Relative  pronouns,  Demonstrative  pronouns. 
Adverbs,  and  Conjunctions  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved.  A  large  collection  of  Idiomatic  espiessious  and  an 
exhaustive  Index  bave  been  also  added. 

The  Christian  Brothers  acknowledge  with  pleasure  their 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  John  McNeill,  B  A.,  and  Rev.  Peter 
O'Leary,  P.P.,  for  their  generous  and  invaluable  aid  in  tho 
production  of  this  grammar.  To  Mr.  R.  J.  O'Mulrenin,  M.A., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd,  to  Mr.  Shortall,  and  to  many  other  friends 
their  best  thanks  are  due,  and  gratefully  tendered. 
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PART  L-OR7HOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER  1. 
The  Letters. 

1.  The  Irish  alphabet  contains  eighteen  letters,  five 
of  which  are  vowels,  the  remaining  thirteen  are  con- 
sonants. 

The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  ;  and  the  consonants 
are  b,  c,  x),  ^,  5,      ^>  P'  T^'  c. 

2.  The  vowels  are  divided  into  two  classes. 

(1)  The  broad  vowels  :  a,  o,  u. 

(2)  The  slender  vowels :  e,  1. 

The  vowels  may  be  either  long  or  short.  The  long 
vowels  are  marked  by  meairs  of  an  acute  accent  (') 
placed  over  the  vowel,  as  m6t\  (big)  pronounced  like 
the  English  word  more  ;  a  short  vowel  has  no  accent, 
as  mol  (praise),  pronounced  like  mul  in  the  Enghsh 
word  mulherrij.  Carefully  distinguish  between  the 
terms  "broad  vowel"  and  "long  vowel."  The  broad 
vowels  (a,  o,  u)  are  not  always  long  vowels,  neither 
are  the  slender  vawels  (e,  1)  always  short. 

In  writing  Irish  we  must  be  careful  to  mark  the 
accents  on  long  vowels.  See  words  distinguished  by 
accent,  par.  14. 
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3. 

Sounds  of  the  Yowels. 

lue  Insn  vowel 

is  sounded  like            in  the  words  / 

A  long 

au 

naught 

as  in  bAt)  (baudh),  boat  / 

A  short 

0 

not  / 

»»    5^*r  (gloss),  green 

e  long 

ae 

Gaelic 

,,    cfte  (klr-a^),  clay 

e  short 

e 

let 

,,    ce  (t'ye),  hot 

1 

eo 

feel 

,,    mAiltn  (mawil-een),  little  bag 

i 

hit 

,,    ft|i  (fir),  men 

6 

6 

note 

,,    ino^  (oior),  big,  large 

o 

6,  u 

done  or  much 

,,    T)0|iAf  (dhur-us),  a  door 

11 

00 

tool 

,,    stun  (gloon),  a  knee 

u 

n 

bull  or  put 

,,       fA  (ursu),  a  door- jamb 

A  short  vowel  at  the  end  of  an  Irish  word  is  always 
proiioiiiiced. 


The  Digraphs. 

4.  The  following  list  gives  the  sounds  of  tha 
digraphs  in  Modern  Irish.  The  first  five  are  always 
long  and  require  no  accent.  The  others  are  some- 
times long  and  sometimes  short,  hence  the  accent 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.* 

•  Since  but  few  word«,  and  these  well-known,  haTe  eo  «horlin* 
•Ai  uaal  W*  writ*  tha  Moant  on  «o  loot. 
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<A  Is 

pronounced  like  ee-a  as 

"OiA  (dyee-a),  God. 

US 

oo-a 

fuAf  (foo-ar),  cold. 

eii  or  6a 

ae 

ireup  (faer),  grass. 

*^e 

*« 

ae 

Uete  (lae-he),  days. 

AO 

ae 

x>Ao^  (dhaer),  dear. 

J" 

n 

ceol  (k-yol),  music. 

lU 

tt 

ew 

»> 

pu  (few),  worthy. 

^1 

II 

aQ 

>> 

cAin  (kau-in),  a  tax. 

6i 

II 

ae-fi 

> ) 

L6im  (lyae-im),  a  leap. 

61 

l> 

64-i 

)  > 

mOin  (m5-in),  a  bog. 

U1 

II 

nn  -4- 1 

»> 

fuil  (soo-il),  an  eye. 

II 

iXCk 

1) 

(XAipLeAn  (kosh-laan*), 

a  castle.] 

fo 

tt 

66 

»» 

piop  (feer),  true. 

(M 

a 

CAir  (thaiflh),  damp. 

eA 

1  " 

II 

fBAp  (far),  a  man. 

ei 

II 

e 

»> 

eile  (el-e),  other. 

^1 

»l 

u+i 

>> 

coil  (thu-il),  a  will. 

pop  (fiss),  knowledge. 

\J1) 

II 

i 

11 

uirse  (ish-ge),  water. 

eo 

»f 

n 

>> 

x)eo6  (d'yukh),  a  drink. 

=  Ait)e)  „ 

66 

>> 

cocAi  (ko-thee),  ooata, 

The  Trigraphs. 

5.  There  are  six  trigraphs  in  Irish.     They  are 
pronounced  as  follows  : — 
^01       =    ee         fAOi  (see)=a  wise  man. 
eoi       =    o+i       -otveoiUn  (d'ro-il-een)=a  wren 


•  Ai»o  uronounoed  koah-kun- 


aa + i  cAirleAin  (kosh-laain)  =castles 
eea+i  (lee-ih)=a  physician. 

00+1  puAijx  (foo-ir)= found, 

ew-fi  ciuin  (kew-in)=calm. 

The  Consonants. 

6.  The  consonants  are  usually  divided  into  two 
classes. 

(1)  The  liquids— I, 

(2)  The  mutes— b,  c,  -o,  p,  5,  p,  r,  c. 

The  letter  h  is  not  given,  for  h  is  not  usually  recog. 
nised  as  an  Irish  letter.  It  can  be  used  only  as  a 
sign  of  aspiration,  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  to 
separate  two  vowel  sounds. 

Some  grammarians  divide  the  consonants  into 
labials,  dentals,  palatals,  gutturals,  sibilants,  &c., 
according  to  the  organs  employed  in  producing  the 
sound. 

7.  Every  Irish  consonant  has  two  natural  I  sounds, 
according  as  it  is  broad  or  slender. 

An  Irish  consonant  is  broad  whenever  it  imme- 
diately  precedes  or  follows  a  broad  vowel  (a,  o,  u) 
An  Irish  consonant  is  slender  whenever  it  immediately 
precedes  or  follows  a  slender  vowel  (e,  1). 

8.  The  Irish  consonants,  when  broad,  have  a  much 

•  Pronounced  like  ille  in  the  French  word  fiUe. 

+  It  cannot  be  properly  represented  by  any  English  gound.    It  ia 
somewhat  like  oue  in  the  French  word  ouest. 
J  Other  sounds  will  be  treated  of  under  the  heading  "Aspiration." 


e4i  = 
im  = 
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thicker  sound  than  in  English ;  e.  g.  t)  broad  has  nearly 
the  sound  of  th  in  thy,  i.e.  d+h;  c  broad  has  nearly 
the  sound  of  th  in  threw,  &c.  When  slender  the 
Irish  consonants  (except  r)  have  somewhat  the  same 
sound  as  in  EngHsh;  but  when  they  are  followed  by  a 
slender  vowel,  they  are  pronounced  somewhat  like  the 
corresponding  English  consonant  followed  immediately 
a  y,  e.  g.  ceol  (music)  is  pronounced  k'  yol;  beo 
(alive) =b'y6. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  there  is  a 
sound"  in  the  Irish  consonant.  The  peculiar 
sound  of  the  Irish  consonants  when  followed  by  a 
slender  vowel  is  fairly  well  represented  by  the  corre- 
sponding English  consonant  +  an  EngHsh  "y  sound." 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  "2/ sound"  is  not 
tieard.  The  y  is  only  suggestive,  and  is  never  heard 
as  a  distinct  sou  id. 

f 

Combination  of  the  Consonants. 

9.  There  are  certain  ii-isn  consonants  which,  when 
they  come  together  in  the  same  word,  do  not  coalesce, 
so  that  when  they  are  uttered  a  very  short  obscure 
vow"el  sound  is  heard  between  them. 

This  generally  occurs  in  the  case  of  two  liquids  or 
a  liquid  and  a  mute.  Thus  X)aU)  (dumb)  is  pronounced 
boll-iiv;  leAnti  (a  child)  is  ly  -  iiv;  x)0]y6A  (dark)  is 
dhur-iichii  ;  niAngAt)  (a  niaiKet)  is  mor-iigu. 

The  following  combinations  do  not  coalesce :  ciij  lt>, 
I5,  Ini,       ftj,  |\5,       Vrii^  nb^  nrh^  n6, 
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10.  In  some  combinations,  one  of  the  consonants  is 
tUent. 

■ol  is  pronounced  like  It 
■on  „  tin 

nt)  nn 
In  „  II 

Thus,  co-oU\t)  (sleep)  is  pronounced  kullu. 

ceu-on^  (same)  ,,  kaenu. 

5t^^nm\  (ugly)  „  graun-u. 

-Aline  (beauty)  ,,  aul-ye. 

Notice  the  difference  between      and  gn. 

Long  (a  ship)  is  pronounced  lung, 
gno  (work)  „  gun-o. 

11.  Only  three  of  the  Irish  consonants,  viz.  the 
liquids  I,  n,  p,  may  be  doubled.  This  doubling  can  take 
place  only  at  the  end  or  the  middle  of  words,  but  never 
at  the  beginning.  The  double  liquids  have  quite  distinct 
sounds  from  the  single,  except  in  Munster,  where, 
in  some  positions,  double  liquids  influence  vowels. 
This  doubling  at  the  end  of  a  word  does  not  denote 
shortness  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  English :  in 
fact,  it  is  quite  the  opposite ;  e.  g.  eA  in  pe^f p  (better) 
s  longer  than  oa  in  ipeA\\  (a  man). 

In  Irish  there  is  no  double  consonant  like  the  Eug 
lish  X,  which =A;«. 

Aooent. 

12.  The  only  accent  sign  used  in  writing  Irish  ia 
the  acute  accent  placed  over  the  long  vowels,  and  ovei 
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the  long  sounds  of  those  diphthongs,  which  may  be 
Bometimas  short.  This  sign  is  not  intended  to  mark 
the  syllable  on  which  the  stress  of  the  voice  falls. 

13.  In  simple  words  of  two  syllables  the  tonic  accent 
IS  usually  upon  the  first  syllable,  as  -dgup  (og-us),  and, 
UtiA  (o6n-a),  Una:  but  in  derived  words  of  two  or 
more  syllables  the  accented  syllable  varies  in  the 
different  pro\'inces. 

In  Munster  the  accent  falls  on  the  termination 
or  second  syllable ;  in  Connaught  it  falls  on  the  first 
syllable,  or  root ;  in  Ulster  the  accent  falls  on  the  firs! 
syllable,  as  in  Connaught,  but  the  termination  iB 
unduly  shortened.  For  instance,  the  word  CAf4n,  a 
oath,  is  pronounced  kos-aun  in  Munster,  kos-anu 
''^  Connaught,  and  kos-an  in  Ulster. 

The  Obscure  Yowel  Sounds. 

Whenever  a  vowel  has  neither  a  tonic  nor  a  written 
accent,  it  has  so  transient  and  indistinct  a  pronuncia- 
tion  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  broad  or  one 
slender  vowel  from  another  ;  hence  in  ancient 
writings  we  find  vowels  substituted  for  each  other 
indiscriminately:  e.g.,  the  word  rUnutgte,  saved,  is 
frequently  spelled  rlAn^i^te,  rt^noigte,  rt-Atiuigti. 

14.  Words  distinguished  by  their  accent. 

Aic,  a  place.  aic,  funny,  peculiar  (what 

one  likes  or  wishes). 
i^,  oar  i  lUaghter  Afv  on ;  lays. 
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bSfy  death, 
iiif'  ^  case. 

c^AX)  (ceti-o),  a  hundred. 
cOip,  right. 
c6ipce,  a  coach. 
t)6,  two. 

p4n,  a  wandering. 
Fe^l\  (treiip),  grass, 
pop,  yet. 
J,  she,  her, 

clear,  percej^tiblo. 
L6n,  food,  provisions. 
m^LA,  a  bag. 
tne^p  (meu|\),  a  finger, 
mm,  fine. 

nS,  than;  not  (imperalive). 

a  rose, 
p^l,  a  heel. 
*exMi  (feun),  happy, 
fin,  stretch. 
TolAf,  comfort, 
^ul,  {gen.  plural  of  fflil) 

eye. 
c^,  a  person 


b^r  (or  bor),  palm  of  the 

hand. 
CAf,  turn. 

ce-AT),  leave,  permission 
coip,  a  crime, 
coifce,  a  jury. 
T)o,  to. 

pan,  wait,  stay. 
|:ev\p,  a  man. 
pop,  a  prop. 
1,  in. 

le,\p,  the  sea. 

Ion,  a  blackbird. 

m^lA,  an  eyebrow. 

mcAp,  quick,  active. 

mm,  meal. 

riA,  the  j)lural  article, 

pop,  flax-seed. 

pAl,  filth,  dirt.  , 

pe.in,  old. 

pin,  that. 

polAp,  light. 

put,  before  (with  verb»). 

ce,  hot. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Aspiration. 

15.  The  word  "aspiration"  comes  from  the  Latin 
verb  "aspirare,"  to  breathe;  hence,  when  we  sayin Irish 
that  a  consonant  is  as^  i  -ated,  we  mean  that  the  breath 
is  not  completely  stopped  in  the  formation  of  the 
consonant,  but  rather  that  the  consonant  sound  is 
continuous. 

Take,  for  example,  the  consonant  b.  To  form  this  consonant  sound 
the  lips  are  pressed  closely  together  for  an  instant,  and  the  breath  is 
forced  out  on  separating  the  lips.  Now,  if  we  wish  to  get  the  sound 
of  b  aspirated  (or  b),  we  must  breathe  the  whole  time  whilst  trying  to 
form  the  sound  of  b ;  i.e.  we  must  not  close  the  lips  entirely,  and  the 
resulting  sound  is  like  the  English  consonant  v.  Hence  we  say  that 
the  sound  of  b  (in  some  positions)  is  v. 

The  Irish  letter  c  corresponds  very  much  to  the  English  k,  and  the 
breathed  sound  of  k  corresponds  to  the  sound  of  d  (when  broad).  To 
sound  the  English  k,  we  press  the  centre  of  the  tongue  against  the 
palate,  and  cut  oft  the  breath  completely  for  an  instant.  In  pro- 
nouncing c  (when  broad),  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  to  pronounce  the 
letter  k  without  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  palate.  The  word 
Loc,  a  lake,  is  pronounced  somewhat  like  J u A;;  but  the  tongue  is  not 
to  tiuch  the  palate  to  form  the  k.  The  sound  of  c  aspirated  when 
slender  (especiaUy  when  initial)  is  very  well  represented  by  the  sound 
of  "h"  in  "humane." 

The  Irish  g  (5)  has  always  the  hard  sound  ot  g  m  the  Englisb  word 
"go."  In  pronouncing  this  word  we  press  the  back  of  the  tongue 
against  the  back  of  the  palate.  Now,  to  pronounce  5  (and  also  -6) 
when  broad,  we  must  breathe  in  forming  the  sound  of  g,  i.e.  we  must 
keep  the  tongue  almost  flat  in  the  mouth. 

The  various  sounds  of  the  aspirated  consonants  are  not  given,  as 
they  are  dealt  with  very  fully  in  the  second  part  of  the  "O'Growney 
Series."  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  however,  that  the  sound  of  p  is 
like  the  sound  of  the  Irish  p,  not  the  English  /.  The  Irish  p  la 
aound-id  without  the  aid  of  the  teeth. 
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16.  Aspiration  is  usually  marked  by  placing  a  dot 
over  the  consonant  aspirated — thus,  G,  6,  -6.  How- 
ever, it  is  sometimes  marked  by  an  ti  after  the  con- 
sonant to  be  aspirated.  This  is  the  method  usually 
adopted  when  Irish  is  written  or  printed  in  English 
characters. 

17.  In  wi  lting  Irish  only  nine  of  the  consonants, 
viz.,  b,  c,  T^,  p,  5,  m,  p,  r,  and  c,  are  aspirated;  but  in 
the  spoken  language  all  the  consonants  are  aspirated. 

The  Aspiration  of  L,  n,  p. 

18.  The  aspiration  of  the  three  letters  L,  n,  is  not  marked  by  any 
sign  in  writing,  as  is  the  aspiration  of  the  other  consonants  (b  or 
bh) ;  but  yet  they  are  aspirated  in  the  spoken  language.  An  example 
will  best  illustrate  this  point.  The  student  has  already  learned  that 
the  word  leAbAji,  a  book,  is  pronounced  lyou-ar.  mo,  my,  aspirates 
an  ordinary  consonant,  as  mo  116,  my  cow;  but  it  also  aspirates 
L,  n,  ji,  for  mo  le-A5A|i,  my  book,  is  pronounced  ma  low-ar  (i.e.  the 
sound  of  y  after  I  disappears). 

A  leAbAji,  his  book,  is  pronounced  &  low-ar. 
A  leAbAn,  her  book,  ,,  ft  lyou-ar. 

A  leAbAfi,  their  book,        ,,         &  lyow-ar. 
A  tieAjic,  his  strength,       ,,         &  narth. 
A  neAjic,  her  strength,       ,,  &  nyarth. 

(fee,  d'C. 

19.  When  L  broad  begins  a  word  it  has  a  much  thicker  sound  than 
in  English.  In  sounding  the  English  I  the  point  of  the  tongue  touches 
the  palata  just  above  the  teeth;  but  to  get  the  thick  sound  of  the 
Irish  L  we  must  press  the  tongue  firmly  against  the  upper  teeth  (or 
we  may  protrude  it  between  the  teeth).  Now,  when  such  an  t  is 
aspirated  it  loses  this  thick  sound,  and  is  pronounced  just  as  the  Eng- 
lish I. 

20.  It  is  not  easy  to  show  by  an  example  the  aspinated  sound  of  ]i  • 
however,  it  is  aspirated  in  the  spoken  language,  and  a  slightly  softer 
sound  is  produced. 
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Bvles  foF  Aspirations. 

21.  give  here  only  the  principal  rules.  Others 
mil  iie  given  as  occasion  will  require. 

(a).  The  possessive  adjectives  mo,  my;  -oo,  thy. 
and  A,  his,  aspirate  the  first  consonant  of  the  follow- 
'ing  word,  as  mo  too,  my  cow ;  "oo  ttiACxMp,  thy  mother ; 
A  tApAll,  his  horse. 

(h)  The  article  aspirates  a  noun  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  feminine  singular,  and  also  in  the 
genitive  masculine  singular  unless  the  noun  begins 
with  X),  c,  or  f ;  An  GeAn,  the  woman ;  peo]l 
gtiinc,  the  meat  is  salt ;  mAc  An  (the)  son  of  the 
man. 

(c)  In  compound  words  the  initial  consonant  of  the 
second  word  is  aspirated,  except  when  the  second 
word  begins  with  -o  or  c,  and  the  first  ends  in  one  ol 
the  letters  -o,  n,  c,  I,  f.  These  five  letters  will  be 
3asily  remembered,  as  they  are  the  consonants  of  the 
word dentals'' ;  t^cAn-rhAC^xiti,  a  grandmother  ;  cAt- 
t)Af\p,  a  helmet ;  leic-pin5;inn,  a  halfpenny;  but  peAn- 
ouine,  an  old  person  ;  feAn-ceA6,  an  old  house. 

(d)  The  interjection  a,  the  sign  of  the  vocative  case, 
sauses  aspiration  in  nouns  of  both  genders  and  both 
numbers:  a  pip,  0  man;  a  mn.\,  0  women;  / 
SeumAip,  0  James. 

(e)  An  adjective  is  aspirated  when  it  agrees  with  a 
^minine  noun  in  the  nominative  or  accusative  sin- 
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gular,  or  with  a  masculine  noun  in  the  genitive  sin- 
gular, and  in  the  dative  and  vocative  singular  of  both 
genders ;  also  in  the  nominative  plural  when  the  noun 
ends  in  a  slender  consonant:  as  bo  Mn,  a  white  cow; 
triAc  xMi  p\\  moip,  (the)  son  of  the  big  man;  o'n  nitiAoi 
tti^Mt,  from  the  good  woman;  z\\]  cApAiil  mofiA,  three 
big  horses, 

{/)  When  a  noun  is  immediately  followed  by  an 
indefinite*  noun  in  the  genitive  case,  singular  or 
plural,  the  initial  of  the  noun  in  the  genitive  is  usually 
subject  to  precisely  the  same  rules  as  if  it  were  the 
initial  of  an  adjective:  e.  g.  utt  cmce,  a  hen-egg  (lit. 
an  egg  of  a  hen);  uitte  cij^ce,  of  a  hen-egg;  cloc 
mine,  a  stone  of  meal;  nun  coipce,  oaten  meal.  The 
letters  "o  and  c  are  not  aspirated  after  -o,  n,  c,  I,  f ; 
and  ip  is  often  excepted,  as  the  change  in  sound  is  so 
great. 

(f/)  The  initial  of  a  verb  is  aspirated — (1)  in  the 

imperfect,  the  simple  past,  and  the  conditional,  active 
voice;  (2)  after  the  particles  ni,  not;  niA,  if;  mA\^,  as; 
and  f ul,  before ;  (3)  after  the  simple  relative  particle, 
expressed  or  understood :  bi  fe,  he  was; -oo  feAf  fi, 
she  stood;  ni  puilnn,  I  am  not;  ni  belt)  pe,  he  will 
not  be;  ah  ce  buAile^f  or  au  ce  *.\  t!)UA.\ilec\f,  he  (or 
the  person)  who  strikes;  -oo  bu^ilpinn,  I  would  strike. 


*i.e.  One  not  preceded  by  the  definite  article,  possessive  adj . ,  &o. 
See  par.  585. 
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(/()  The  initial  of  the  word  following  t»A  or  btm  (the 
past  tense  and  conditional  of  the  verb  if)  is  usually 
aspirated.* 

Da  triAit  tiotn,  I  liked  or  I  would  like, 
b'  ^eA\\]\  leir,  he  preferred  or  would  prefer, 
(i)  The  simple  prepositions  (except  Ag,       le,  5<\iv' 
1,  and  50)  aspirate  the  initials  of  the  nouns  imme- 
diately following  them:  ipA  cloiC,  under  a  stone;  tug 
fe  Ati  leAlDAiA  -oo  SeutTiAf,  he  gave  the  book  to  James. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Eclipsis. 

22.  Eclipsis  is  the  term  used  to  denote  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  sounds  of  certain  Irish  consonants  by  pre- 
fixing others  produced  by  the  same  organ  of  speech. 

There  is  usually  a  great  similarity  between  the  eclips- 
ing letter  and  the  letter  eclipsed :  thus,  p  is  eclipsed  by 
b ;  c  is  eclipsed  by  x),  &c.  If  the  student  pronounce  the 
letters  p  and  b,  c  and  -o,  he  will  immediately  notice 
the  similarity  above  referred  to.  Thus  b  and  -o  are 
like  p  and  c,  except  that  they  are  pronounced  with 
greater  stress  of  the  breath,  or,  more  correctly,  with 
greater  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords. 


*  Except  in  N.  Connaught  and  Ulster,  where  this  rule  applies  only 
to  b,  p,  m,  and  sometimes  p. 
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28.  Seven*  of  the  consonantB  can  be  eclipsed,  viz. 
b,  c,  t),  f ,  5,  p,  c ;  the  others  cannot.  Each  consonanj 
has  its  own  eclipsing  letter,  and  it  can  be  eclipsed  by 
10  other.  The  eclipsing  letter  is  written  immediately 
before  the  eclipsed  letter,  and  is  sometimes,  though 
not  usually  in  recent  times,  separated  from  it  by  a 
hyphen,  as  m  b^pt)  or  mb^fo  (pronounced  maurdh). 

Formerly  eclipsis  was  sometimes  shown  by  doub- 
ling the  eclipsed  letter:  thus,  a  zza\\X>,  their  bull. 
Whenever  a  letter  is  eclipsed  both  should  be  retained 
in  writing,  although  only  one  of  them  (the  eclipsing 
one)  is  sounded. 

24.  It  is  much  better  not  to  consider  the  letter  p  aa 
an  eclipsable  letter  at  all.  c  replaces  it  in  certain 
positions,  but  in  none  of  those  positions  (dative 
singular  excepted)  in  which  the  other  letters  are 
eclipsed.  In  fact,  f  is  often  replaced  by  c  when  the 
previous  word  ends  in  n,  as  cywl,  the  eye ;  Aon 
cr^l,  one  heel ;  f e^n  c-Sile,  old  Sheelah ;  t)uit)eAn 
cpliKA^,  a  crowd,  &c.  Some,  however,  maintain  that 
r  is  really  eclipsed  in  these  cases,  because  its  sound  is 
suppressed,  and  that  of  another  consonant  substituted; 
but  as  the  substitution  of  c  follows  the  rules  foi' 
j4spiration  rather  than  those  for  eclipsis,  we  prefer  to 
class  r  with  the  non-eclipsable  letters,  l,  m,  n,  f\,  f. 


*  Eight  is  Uie  number  givun  id  other  grammars.    Thoj  include  th« 
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25.  b  is  eclipsed  by  m. 
c  „  5- 
"o  n. 

V  n  ^• 

5  »»  n. 

P  „  b. 

c  „  -o. 

A  mt)A\\'o  (their  poet)  is  pronounced  a  maurd. 

A  gcApAlt  (their  horse)        „        a  gopal. 
n-o^n  (our  poem)  „        aur  naun. 

1  ttpuil  (in  blood)  „        a  vwil. 

A  nsioliA  (their  servant)       „        ang  illii. 

1  bpeiii  (in  pain)  „        a  baen. 

A  -ocj^lArh  (their  land)  „         a  dhol-iiv. 

Although  n  is  used  as  the  eclipsing  letter  of  5,  the 
sound  of  n  is  not  heard,  but  the  simple  consonant 
sound  ng;  therefore  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  5  is  eclipsed  by  115. 

Rules  for  Eclipsis. 

26.  (a)  The  possessive  adjectives  plural— .^p,  our ; 
Cup,  your  ;  and  a,  their — eclipse  the  initial  consonant 
of  the  next  word,  as  a\\.  ■ocije^priA,  our  Lord ;  buf 
gc^jpAll,  your  horse  ;  a  mbo^D,  their  boat. 

(i)  The  article  eclipses  the  initial  consonant  of  the 
uoun  in  the  genitive  plural  (both  genders)  :  Iaitia  ua 
t-yeA]\,  (the)  hands  of  the  men. 

(c)  A  simple  prepositiofl  followed  by  the  article 
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and  a  noun  in  the  singnlai  causes  eclipsis*  :  c4 

An  gc^pAll,  he  is  on  the  harse;  CAinig  pe  Letp  Ar 

bpeAfv,  he  came  with  the  man. 

(d)  The  numeral  adjeotiYes  reA(ic,  o6c,  haoi,  and 
oeiC  (7,  8,  9,  and  10),  and  their  compounds,  as  2T 
28,  29,  &c.,  cause  eclipsis:  feACc  wbA,  seven  cows-, 
oCc  gcAoipis,  eight  sheep;  fe^Cc  t)-]:ip  piCeA-o,  twenty- 
seven  men. 

(e)  The  initial  consonant  of  a  verb  is  eclipsed  after 
the  particles  tA,  not;  au,  whether;  ca,  where;  iiaC, 
whether  .  .  .  not  or  that  .  .  .  not;  50,  that;  nuitiA, 
unless ;  -oa,  if ;  and  after  the  relative  particle  a  when 
it  is  preceded  by  a  preposition,  or  when  it  means 

all  that  "  or  "  what."  The  relative  preceded  by  a 
preposition  does  not  eclipse  if  the  verb  be  past  tense, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  verbs,  which  will  be 
given  later  on  :  An  -ocuigeAnn  cu,  do  you  understand? 
UAt  X)f{.\\l  fe  cinn,  isn't  he  sick?  ca  OpuiL  f6,  where 
is  it?  T)u5*3i])\c  fe  50  T)ciocpA-0  pe,  he  said  that  he 
would  come;  An  pe^p  A5  a  ttpuil  aii  leAttAp^t  the  man 
who  has  the  book. 

The  Insertion  of  n. 
27.  (a)  When  a  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  letter 
n  is  usually  prefixed  in  all  those  cases  in  which  a  con- 

•  In  many  places  they  prefer  to  aspirate  in  thid  case, 
t  In  colloquial  Irish  this  sentence  would  be,  An  pe^ti  a  ft-putL  An 
ledbAfi  Aise.  or  An  r:e&\\       b-puil  An  leAbAfi  Aije. 
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Bonant  would  be  eclipsed  :  e.g.,  n-Af.An  ueteAttiAil. 
our  daily  bread;  Cuai*  Oipin  50  "-'^5.  Oisin 

went  to  "the  land  of  the  young." 

The  n  is  sometimes  omitted  when  the  previous  word 
ends  in  n  :  as  -An  AonAt,  or  An  n-AonAC,  at  the 
fair. 

(6)  Prepositions  (except  -oo  and  -oe)  ending  in  a 
Towel  prefix  n  to  the  possessive  adjectives  a,  his,  her, 
or  their;  and  our;  le  n-A  ttiAtAip,  with  his  mother; 
6  n-S\(  -ocip,  from  our  country. 

The  Insertion  of  c. 
28.  (a)  The  article  prefixes  c  to  a  masculine  noun 
beginning  with  a  vowel  in  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive singular :  as  An  c-AtAip,  the  father. 

(u)  If  a  noun  begins  with  r  followed  by  a  vowel,  or 
by  I,  n,  or  p,  the  r  is  replaced  by  c  after  the  article  in 
the  nom.  and  acc.  feminine  sing,  and  the  genitive 
masculine,  and  sometimes  in  the  dative  singular  of 
both  genders,  as  An  cfuil,  the  eye;  ceA(i  An  crAgAiiAc, 
(the;  house  of  the  priest,  i.e.;  the  priest's  house  ;  ca 
fiAt)  AS  ccaCc  6'n  creils,  they  are  coming  from  the 
hunt. 

(c)  This  replacing  of  r  by  c  occurs  after  the  words 
Aon,  one;  peAn,  old;  and  other  words  ending  in  n,  as 
Aon  cpeALg  Arh.Ain,  one  hunt. 
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The  Insertion  of  h 

29.  The  following  is  a  pretty  general  rule  for  the 
insertion  of  h  before  vowels: — 

**  Particles  which  neither  aspirate  nor  eclipse,  and 
ffhioh  end  in  a  vowel,  prefix  h  to  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  following : — 
Le,  with ;  a,  her ;  50,  to ;  x>a\\a,  second ;  p^,  six ; 
cff,  three ;  nA,  the  (in  the  nom.,  ace.,  and  dative 
plural,  also  in  the  gen.  singular  feminine);  50  before 
adverbs;  the  ordinal  adjectives  ending  in  rhAt),  &o." 
— Gaelic  Journal. 


CHAPTER  lY. 
Attenuation  and  Broadening. 

30.  Attenuation  is  the  process  of  making  a  broad 
consonant  slender.  This  is  usually  done  by  placing  an  1 
immediately  before  the  broad  consonant,  or  an  e  after 
it.  Thus  if  we  want  to  make  the  f\  of  mop  (big), 
slender,  we  place  an  1  before  the  |\;  thus  moif.  If  we 
wish  to  make  the  ip  of  pAtj  (the  termination  of  the  1st 
person  singular  future)  slender,  we  write  peAX),  &c. 

81.  Broadening  is  the  process  of  making  a  slender 
consonant  broad.  This  is  often  done  by  placing  a  u 
immediately  before  the  slender  consonant,  or  an  a 
after  it ;  thus  the  verbal  noun  of  derived  verbs  ending 
in  1$  is  formed  by  adding  at")  :  before  adding  the  aX) 
the  $  must  be  made  broad ;  this  is  done  by  inserting 
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i  «;  mwit$,  explain;  miniu$A't),  explanation.  If  wq 
want  to  make  the  p  of  p-d  (the  termination  of  3rd 
Bingular  future)  broad,  we  must  write  X)uAMpX) 
f  6,  he  will  strike ;  meAlLpAi-e)  r^,  he  will  deceive. 

Whenever  a  slender  consonant  is  preceded  by  an  t 
which  forms  part  of  a  diphthong  or  a  triphthong,  the 
consonant  is  usually  made  broad  by  dropping  the  i. 
Thus  to  broaden  the  I  in  buAil,  or  the  n  in  soin,  we 
drop  the  i  and  the  we  get  buAl  and  gon.  The  verbal 
nouns  of  btuit  and  goin  are  buAUvt)  and  gonAt). 


CHAPTER  V. 
CaoI  te  CAol  Aguf  leAtAu  le  leAt^n ; 
or, 

Clender  with  slender  and  broad  with  broad. 
82.  When  a  single  consonant,  or  two  consonants 
which  easily  blend  together,  come  between  two  vowels, 
both  the  vowels  must  be  slender  or  both  must  be 
broad. 

This  is  a  general  rule  of  Irish  phonetics.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  a  consonant  is  broad  when  beside  a  broad  vowel,  and  slender 
when  beside  a  slender  vowel ;  and  also  that  the  sounds  of  the  con- 
sonants vary  according  as  they  are  broad  or  slender :  hence  if  we  try 
to  pronounce  a  word  like  feAf^fn,  the  t^.  being  beside  the  alendef 
vowel  1,  should  get  its  slender  sound  ;  but  being  also  beside  the  broa/ 
vowel  A,  the  \\  should  b«  broad.  But  a  consorvant  cannot  be  slender 
»nd  broad  at  the  s*in«  tims ;  benoe,  Boch  spelling  as  feAtii'ti,  rr\AV.n, 
and  eAm'n.  does  not  repregent  lh«  correct  Bounds  of  the  worda,  and, 
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tberefore,  the  device  adopted  in  writing  Irish  is  to  have  both  the 
vowels  slender  or  both  broad  ;  e.g.,  v't''".  mA'Lni,  etnin. 

This  law  of  phonetics  is  not  a  mere  spelUng  rule.  If  it  were,  such 
Bpelling  as  i:eAHA0in,  mAL<}Oin,  eAnAoni,  would  bo  correct.  But  no 
such  spelling  is  used,  because  it  does  not  represent  the  sounds  of  the 
words.  The  ear  and  not  the  eye  must  be  the  guide  in  the  observance 
of  the  rule  "  caoI  le  caoI  i  IcAtAn  Lo  teACAti." 

Two  consonants  may  come  together,  one  naturally  broad  and  the 
other  naturally  slender.  When  this  happens,  Irish  speakers,  as  a 
general  rule,  give  the  consonants  their  natural  sounds,  i.e.,  they  keep 
the  broad  consonant  broad,  and  the  slender  one  slender.  For  in- 
stance, the  tri  of  cotTi  is  naturally  broad,  and  the  t  of  b'on  is 
naturally  slender.  In  the  word  coriitfoti  {fidfi^,  the  first  syllable  is 
always  pronounced  broad,  although  the  word  is  usually  written  coirii- 
Lion.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  abuse  oi  the  rule  caoI  le  CAoi. 
There  are  many  words  in  which  a  single  consbnant  may  have  a 
slender  vowel  at  one  side,  and  a  broad  vowel  at  the  other;  e.g., 
A\\k\\\  (last  night),  ATn'of  {up),  AjUAth  (^ever),  a]u]^  [again),  etc. 

Although  the  rule  caoL  le  caoI  had  been  much  abused  in  modern 
spelling,  in  deference  to  modern  usage  we  have  retained  the  ordinary 
Bpelling  of  the  words, 


CHAPTER  TI. 
Syncope. 

33.  Whenever,  in  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllable? 
an  unaccented  vowel  or  digraph  occurs  in  the  last 
Byllable  between  a  liquid  (l,  tn,  n,  x)  and  any  other 
consonant,  or  between  two  liquids,  the  unaccented 
vowel  or  digraph  is  elided  whenever  the  word  is 
lengthened  by  a  grammatical  inflection  beginning  with 
a  vowel.    This  elision  of  one  or  more  unaccented 
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vowels  from  the  body  of  an  Irish  word  is  called 
syncope;  and  when  the  vowels  have  been  elided  the 
word  is  said  to  be  syncopated. 

Zi.  The  only  difficulty  in  syncope  is  that  it  often 
involves  slight  changes  in  the  other  vowels  of  the 
syncopated  word,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  caoL  te 
c*\ol. 

35.  The  following  examples  will  fully  exemplify  the 
method  of  syncopating  words. 


(a)  Nouns. 


The  genitive  singular 

of- 

m^i-oin  (morning) 

is 

not 

o\)A^\^  (work) 

> ) 

oit)fe 

>> 

ot).Aifve 

cxipf  A15  (a  rock) 

>» 

>> 

P'"5'""}(apenny) 

piginn  J 

s  > 

J  > 

pingne 
pijne 

>> 

pinjinne 
piginne 

CAt»Ait^  (help) 

>> 

)  > 

Cx.\tAif  (a  city) 

>> 

>  > 

tAfxMf  (a  flame) 

)> 

olAnn  (wool) 

» J 

OltlA 

)  > 

t)UT6eAn  (a  company) 

) ) 

t)uit)ne 

> } 

buiiiine 

bIAUi$e-An  (a  palace) 

>  > 

1  • 
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(b)  Adjectives. 

The  genitive  singular  feminine  of — • 

fAi'Obip  (rich)  is  ivM-ui:)j\e     not  |-.\i-6ftipe 

flxMteAtiiAil  (princely) plAiteximUx  „  pU\ite4tfiAiA 


Aluinn  (beautiful)  Ailne 

Aliunne 

Aoitiirin  (pleasant)  ^oibne 

»» 

AOittinne 

tiAfxil  (noble] 

>> 

(c)  Verbs. 

Root. 

Pres.  Indicative. 

co"olAiiTi,  I  sleep, 

not 

co"OAilim. 

flublAim,  I  walk, 

>> 

f  lutt^ilim. 

innif 

innfim,  I  tell, 

>> 

innipim. 

xibfAim,  I  say. 

»> 

lAbpAim,  I  speak, 

>> 

lAt)Ai|\im. 

The  same  contraction  takes  place  in  these  and  like  verbs  in  all  the 
finite  tenses  except  the  future  and  conditional  [old  forms).  See  par. 
298. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  when  and  how  Syncope  takes  place  will 
obviate  many  difi&cultiea. 
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PART  11. —ETYMOLOGY. 


86.  There  are  nine  parts  of  speech  in  Irish  corresponding  exactly  ta 
those  in  English. 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  Article. 

87.  In  Irish  there  is  ouly  one  article,  An,  whicii 
corresponds  to  the  English  definite  article,  "the." 

There  is  no  indefinite  article,  so  that  cAp^U  means 
either  "horse"  or  "a  horse.'' 

38.  In  all  cases  of  the  singular  number  the  article 
has  the  form  An,  except  in  the  genitive  feminine,  whea 
it  becomes  x\a. 

In  all  the  cases  of  the  plural  it  is  nA. 

89.  The  article  An  had  formerly  an  initial  f.  This 
f  reappears  after  the  following  prepositions,  i,  in,  or 
Ann,  in ;  50,  to  ;  le,  with ;  ct\6,  through.  Although 
this  f  really  belongs  to  the  article,  still  it  is  usually 
written  as  part  of  the  preposition  ;  as  inf  An  leAtiAp, 
in  the  book  ;  Leif  at>  tipeAf,  with  the  man. 

INITIAL  CHANGES  PRODUCED  BY 
THE  ARTICLE. 
Singular. 

40.  {a)  If  a  noun  begins  with  an  aspirable  con- 
sonant {except  -o,  c,  and  r),*  it  is  aspirated  by  the  article 

•  The  letters  t),  c,  and  p  are  aspirable  in  the  singular,  but 
asoally  by  the  atti«Ia 
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in  the  nominative  and  accusative  feminine  and  in  the 
genitive  masculine,  as  tio,  the  cow  ;  X>eAn,  the 
woman  ;  idac  au  p\\,  (the)  son  of  the  man  ;  ceAnn 
An  6ApA)lt,  the  horse's  head  (or  the  head  of  the 
horse). 

(h)  If  a  noun  begins  with  y  followed  by  a  vowel,  or 
by  t,  n,  the  r  is  replaced  by  c,  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  feminine  and  genitive  masculine,  and 
eometimes  in  the  dative  of  both  genders :  ati  cr^L,  the 
heel ;  cfuil,  the  eye ;  zeAt  ax)  zya^a^^x:,  the 
house  of  the  priest ;  mAc  An  cr^oit^,  the  eon  of  the 
artizan ;  •oo'n  cf xj^^fc,  to  the  priest ;  a^  An  cpleit), 
on  the  mountain. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  in  the  dat.  fem.  that  tka 
r  is  replaced  by  c,  but  custom  permits  it  in  the  mas- 
culine. 

(c)  If  a  noun  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  article  pre- 
fixes c  to  the  nominative  and  accusative  masculine, 
and  h  to  the  genitive  feminine,  as  An  z-AtA^^,  the 
father;  An  c-uifge,  the  water;  An  c-eun,  the  bird; 
An  z-uAn,  the  lamb  ;  bipf  nA  li-uifce,  the  top  of  the 
egg ;  puxitc  nA  ti-xMrnp^e,  the  coldness  of  the  weather. 

(d)  When  the  noun  begins  with  an  eclipsable  conson- 
ant (except  T)  and  c),  the  article  generally  eclipses 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a  preposition,  as  ^ip  sctioc, 
on  the  hill ;  6'n  tipeAji,  from  the  man.  After  the 
prepositions*  x>o  and  "oe  aspiration  takes  place,-  not 


•  For  the  effects  of  jAn  and  the  article,  see  Syntax,  par.  606  (6). 
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eclipsis,  as  tug  fe  An  c-AittgeAT)  iDo'n  peAf,  he  gave 
the  money  to  the  man  ;  cui-o  t)e'n  f^eup,  some  of  the 
grass. 

(e)  No  change  is  produced  by  the  article  in  tha 
singular  if  the  noun  begins  with  -o,  n,  c,  t,  f  (followed 
by  a  mute),  or  p.  In  Munster  -o  and  c  are  often 
eclipsed  in  the  dative. 

Plural. 

(/)  If  a  noun  begins  with  an  eclipsable  consonant 
the  article  eclipses  it  in  the  genitive  plural,  as  a  t)eAn 
DA  -oct^i  mt)6,  0  woman  of  (the)  three  cows  ;  SIiaO  ha 
mbAn,  "  the  mountain  of  the  women." 

(g)  If  the  noun  begins  with  a  vowel  the  article  pre- 
fixes n  to  the  genitive  plural  and  ti  to  the  nom.,  the 
fccc,  and  dative  plural,  as  IuaC  tiA  n-ut>,  the  price  oi 
the  eggs  ;  da  ri-AfAil,  the  asses ;  6  nA  n,-Aicit)  r^o, 
from  these  places. 

(/i)  The  letter  r  is  never  replaced  by  c  in  the  plural 
number  under  the  influence  of  the  article. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  Noun. 
I.  GENDER. 
41.  There  are  only  two  genders  in  Irish,  the  mm 
culine  and  the  feminine. 

The  gender  of  most  Irish  nouns  may  be  learned  by  the  application 
0/  a  few  general  'ules. 
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MASCULINE  NOUNS. 
42.  (a)  Names  of  males  are  masculine :  as  peAfi, 
a  man;  v^^mc,  a  prince;  ACAip,  a  father;  coile^C,  a 
cock. 

(b)  The  names  of  occupations,  offices,  &c.,  peculiar 
to  men,  are  masculine:  as  oLlAtu,  a  doctor;  pile,  a 
poet;  bS]\x),  a  bard;  bpeite^rh,  a  judge;  f Aigi-oiuifv,  ^ 
soldier. 

(c)  Personal  agents  ending  in  Oiji,  Aij;e,  ui-6e  (or 
A\t)e,  ofOe),  or  aC  are  masculine:  as  fjeului-Oe,  a 
story-teller;  bA-ooi]\,  a  boatman. 

(d)  Diminutives  ending  in  An,  and  all  abstract 
nouns  ending  in      or  eAj^,  are  masculine — e.g. : 

A\\T)An,  a  hillock.  mAite*\p,  goodness. 

(e)  The  diminutives  ending  in  in  are  usually  said 
to  be  of  the  same  gender  as  the  noun  from  which  they 
are  derived.  Notwithstanding  this  rule  they  seem  to 
be  all  masculine.  C^ilin,  a  girl,  is  masculine,*  i.e.  it 
suffers  the  same  initial  changes  as  a  masculine  noun, 
hut  the  pronoun  referring  to  it  is  feminine.  She  is  a 
tine  girl,  If  bfvex^5  An  CAilin  i  (not  e). 

(/)  Many  nouns  which  end  in  a  consonant  or  two 
consonants  preceded  by  a  broad  vowel  are  masculine : 
as  bAll,  a  limb;  a  price;  cjiAnn,  a  tree,  &c. 

Exceptions : — (1)  All  words  of  two  or  more  syllables 
ending  in  Atz.  or  65. 


*  Do  not  confound  sex  with  gender.  Gender  is  decided  by  pram 
matical  usage  onlj. 
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(2)  A  large  number  of  nouns  ending  in  a  broad 
consonant  are  feminine.  A  very  full  list  of  commonly 
used  feminine  nouns  ending  in  a  broad  consonant  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  II. 

FEMININE  NOUNS. 

53.  (a)  Names  of  females  and  designations  of 
females  are  feminine:  be^n,  a  \Yoman;  ce^\\\c,  a  hen; 
m^cAip,  a  mother;  ingeAn,  a  daughter;  buime,  a  nurse. 

(b)  The  names  of  countries  and  rivers  are  femhiine : 
as  eipe,  Ireland;  iipe,  the  Liftey;  OeAjAtDA,  the 
Barrow. 

(c)  Words  of  two  or  more  syhables  ending  in  aCc 
or  in  65  are  feminine:  as  puireog,  a  lark;  -oiureOs,  a 
briar;  milfeAcc,  SAveetness;  leAiiinACc,  new-milk. 

{d)  All  abstract  nouns  formed  from  the  genitive 
singular  feminine  of  adjectives  are  feminine:  as  :\^\\v>e, 
height — from  S\\t>,  high;  Ailne,  beauty— from  Aluitm, 
beautiful;  -oAille,  bhndness — from  -oaU,  blind. 

(fc')  Nouns  ending  in  a  consonant  or  two  consonants 
preceded  by  a  slender  vowel,  are  feminine:  as  cfp, 
country;  onoip,  honour;  iiAip,  an  hour;  fiiil,  an  eye. 

Exceptions: — (1)  Personal  nouns  ending  in  oij^. 
(2)  Diminutives  in  in.  (3)  Names  of  males,  as  acaiia, 
a  father;  buACAiU,  a  boy.  (4)  Also- the  following 
nouns: — Duait),  a  victory;  -oiuiim,  the  back;  Ainm,*  a 
nime;  sneim,  a  piece;  geic,  a  fright,  a  start;  and 
■pocloip,  dictionary,  vocabulary. 


*  Ainm  is  feminine  in  S.  Munster. 
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II.  CASE. 

a.  In  Irish  there  are  five  cases — the  Nominative, 
Accusative,  Genitive,  Dative,  and  Vocative. 

The  Nominative  case  in  Irish  corresponds  to  the 
EngHsh  nominative  when  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

The  Accusative  corresponds  to  the  English  objecti\  e 
case  when  governed  by  a  transitive  verb.  The  accu- 
sative case  of  every  noun  in  modern  Irish  has  the 
eame  form  as  the  nominative,  and  suffers  the  same 
initial  changes  as  regards  aspiration  and  eclipsis. 

The  Genitive  case  corresponds  to  the  English 
possessive  case.  English  nouns  in  the  possessive  case 
or  in  the  objective  case,  preceded  by  the  preposition 
••  of,"  are  usually  translated  into  Irish  by  the  genitivt 
case. 

The  Dative  case  is  the  case  governed  by  preposi- 
tions. 

The  Vocative  corresponds  to  the  English  nominative 
of  address.  It  is  always  used  in  addressing  a  person 
or  persons.  It  is  preceded  by  the  sign  a,  although 
"0"  may  not  appear  before  the  English  word;  but 
this  A  is  not  usually  pronounced  before  a  vowel  or  p. 

RULES  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  CASES. 

N.B. — These  rules  apply  to  all  the  declensions. 

45.  The  Nominative  case  singular  is  always  tl  e 
simple  form  of  the  noun. 
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46.  The  Dative  case  singular  is  the  same  as  the 
nominative  singular,  except  (1)  in  the  2nd  declension, 
when  the  noun  ends  in  a  broad  consonant;  (2)  in  mos^ 
of  the  nouns  of  the  5th  declension. 

47.  Tl  e  YocatiYe  case  singular  is  always  the  same  m 
the  nominative  singular,  except  in  the  1st  declension, 
in  which  it  is  like  the  genitive  singular. 

48.  Whenever  the  nominative  plural  is  formed  by 
the  addition  of  ce,  ca,  AnnA,  a6a,  ^  or  i-Oe,  &c.,  it  is 
called  a  strong  nominatiYe  plural.  Strong  plurals 
are  usually  found  with  nouns  whose  nominative  sin- 
gular ends  in  a  liquid. 

Those  ending  in  t  or  n  generally  take  ca  or  ce. 
„  tn  or  I*  AnuA. 


The  Genitive  Plural. 

49.  (1)  The  genitive  plural  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
declensions  is  like  the  nominative  singular,  except 
Btrong  plurals,  and  a  few  nouns  which  drop  the  i  of 
the  nominative  singular,  as  fuil,  an  eye,  gen.  pi.  r"'-- 

(2)  In  the  4th  declension,  and  in  the  case  of  nearly 
all  strong  plurals,  the  genitive  plural  is  like  the  nomi- 
native plural. 

(3)  In  the  5th  declension  the  genitive  plural  is  lik 
the  genitive  singular. 


50.  The  Dative  Plural. 

(1)  ^Vhen  the  Dominative  plural  ends  in  ^  or  a  con- 
eonant,  the  dative  plural  ends  in  A^X). 

(2)  When  the  nominative  plural  ends  in  e,  the 
Native  plural  is  formed  by  changing  the  e  into  it>. 

(8)  When  the  nominative  plural  ends  in  1,  the  dative 
plural  is  formed  by  adding  ti. 

The  termination  ol  the  dative  plat*!  is  not  always  used  in  the 
vpoken  language. 

Yocative  Plural 

51.  (1)  When  the  dative  plural  ends  in  Ait5,  the 
rocative  plural  ia  formed  by  dropping  the  ir>  of  the 
dative. 

(2)  In  all  other  cases  it  ia  liie  the  nominative 
plural. 

III.  The  Declensions. 

52.  The  number  of  declensions  is  not  quite  settled :  it 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  convenience.  Five  is  the 
number  usually  reckoned. 

The  declensions  are  known  by  the  inflection  of  the 
-renitive  singular. 

THE  FIRST  DECLENSION. 

53.  All  the  nouns  of  the  first  declension  are  mascu- 
line, and  end  in  a  broad  consonant. 

All  masculine  nouns  ending  in  a  broad  consonant  are  not  of  the  first 
%  olension. 

54.  The  genitive  singular  is  formed  by  attenuating 
the  nominative.  In  most  nouns  of  the  1st  declension 
this  is  done  by  simply  placing  an  i  after  the  lasi  broa(? 
revel  of  the  nominative, 


Example 

55.  mAop,  a  steward. 

SINGULAR.  TLURAv 

Norn.  &  Acc.    uu\o\\  mAoip 
Gen.        tnx.\oit\  mAo\\ 
Dat.         mAO\\  mAoiAAitt 
Voc.         A  rhAOip  -A  riiAopA 

56.  In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  if  tb 
nominative  ends  in  aC  or  eAt,  the  genitive  singular  is 
formed  by  changing  a6  or  e^C  into  xM^  or  15  respec- 
tively. With  a  few  exceptions,  the  nominative  plural 
of  these  nouns  is  like  the  genitive  singular.  The  other 
cases  are  quite  regular. 

In  monosyllables  t  is  not  changed  into  as  X)\\uaC, 
a  brink,  gen.  btAUAiC. 

N.B. — In  all  the  declensions  in  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable  At  and  eAt,  when  attenuated,  become 
and  15  ;  and  A15  and  1$  when  made  broad  become  Ai 
and  eAt.    See  dat.  pi.  of  mAjACAC  and  coileAC. 

Examples. 

57.  triAfCAt,  a  horseman. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  &  Acc.   mAfCAC  triApcAig 
Gen.        mAt^cA1$  rriApcAC 
Dat.         niAf caC  mA^CAC^  Z> 

Voc.  A  rhAfCA1$  A  ttlAfCACA 

N.B.— The  majority  of  nouns  in  a6  belonging  to 
this  declension  are  declined  like  rriAf caC, 


68  uAlA(i,  a  load,  burden. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  &  Acc.    uaIa6  UAlAi$e 

Gen.        uaLai$  uaIaC 

Dat.         uaIaC  uAlAigitt 

mullAt,  a  summit;  eu-o^C,  cloth;  beAl^C,  a  path,  a 
way ;  OflAC,  an  inch ;  and  AonA6,  a  fair,  are  declined 
like  uaIaC.    Aon^C  has  nom.  pi.  AoriAige  or  AoncAige. 


59. 

Nom.  &  Acc. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Voc. 


coiLeAt,  a  cock. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


COlle-AC 
C0lll$ 

coiIcaC 

A  <iOlll$ 


COlll$ 

coileA6 
coileA6AiO 
A  6o\\.eA<iA 


60.  Besides  the  above  simple  method  of  forming  the 
genitive  singular  of  most  nouns  of  this  declension, 
ihere  are  also  the  following  modifications  of  the  vowelt) 
Df  the  nominative  singular: — 

Change  eu  or  &a  in  nom.  sing,  into  6i  in  gen.  sing. 

„      o  (short)       „  „    ut  n 

io  or  eA  usually       1  „ 

All  the  other  cases  of  these  nouns  are  for»ned  is? 
accordance  with  the  rules  given  above. 
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Examples  of  Yowel-changes  in  Genitive  Singular. 

61.                     eun,  a  bird. 

SINGULAR.  PLUEAL. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  eun 

Gen.          ein  eun 

Dat.          eun  eutuMl") 

Voc.          A  em  A  eun  A 


62.  PeAjA,  a  man. 

Nom.  &  Acc.     peAf  r't^ 

Gen.         vin  peAf 

Dat.  treAfAiO 

Voc.          A  p\\  A  \:eA\\A 

N,]3.  The  gen.  of  oileAn  in  island  is  oite/in;  of 

peAi\,  grass,  ^eir;  and  of  a  man, 


63. 


Cnoc,  a  hill. 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  &  Acc.     cnoc  cnuic 

Gen.  cnuic  cnoc 

Dat.  cnoc  cnocAitt 

Voc.  A  enuic  A  CnocA 

64.  The  following  nouns  change  ca  into  ei  in  geni- 
tive singular :— leAntt,  a  child ;  neAfC,  streiipth;  cneAf, 
skin;  and  ceAfc,  right,  justice.  (Cnif  and  ci^c  are 
sometimes  found  as  the  genitives  of  cneAf  and 
ceAt\c). 
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Irregular  Genitive  Singular. 

m^c,  a  son,  has  genitive  nro 
but),  food,  „  ^ 
fl4^n,  a  track,  „  ^, 
rpi^n,  a  bridle,  „  „ 
t)piAn,  Bernard,  Brian  „ 
TlBAC,  a  person;  and  6inne,  ^onne  (or  ^onneA(i) 
anybody,  are  indeclinable. 

63.  Some  nouns  of  this  declension  form  their  nomi 
native  plural  by  adding  e. 
NOUN.  GENITIVE  SING. 


bit) 
t)pMiti 


otiAC,  a  fair  Aon.M$ 

x)o\\A\'>  a  door  ■ootixMr 

eigeAr,  a  learned  man  ^isif 

Ainje^iM,  an  angel  ^ingit 

bot^p,  a  road  bCtAip 
nu-of  At)  or  (mxi-o^t)),  a  dog    niAX)f  Ait) 

rlAbf  At),  a  chain  r^^^P^i* 

niApsAt),  a  market  niApsAit) 


NOM.  PLURAL. 
AoncAige 
AoriAije 

Aingle 
b6itpe 
mA'oi\Ait)e 
rlAb|iAit)e 
tnAp5Ait)e 

66.  The  following  nouns  take  a  in  nominative 
plural :— peAtin,  a  pen;  i^eo-o,  a  jewel;  fl^n,  a  surety 
cneAi^,  skin  ;  meACAn,  a  carrot  or  parsnip  ;  ■oeop,  a 
tear ;  cAop,  a  berry ;  fmeup,  a  blackberry ;  ubALl,  an 
apple  (pi  ublA);  focAl  (pi.  ■pocAil  or  poclA);  piAC,*  a 
debt  (piA6,  pi.  ^6\6  or  t:6i$,  a  raven)  ;  rseul,  news ; 
and  bpiM6,  a  brink. 

67.  The  following  take  ca,  in  nom.  p.l. :— peoi,  a  sail-, 
ceol,  music  ;  neul,  a  cloud  ;  rseul,  a  story  ;  co5.\t), 

•  This  word  is  usually  used  in  the  plural  ;  a7n7  yv^V^^  J^^^U 
opm,  I  am  not  in  debt. 
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war  (pi.  costA*) ;  cuati,  a  harbour ;  t)un,  a  fort  (pi 
■ouncAand-ounA);  ceux),  a  handredt ;  Uon,  anet;  ceAp 
*  trunk  of  a  tree  (pi.  ce^ptA) ;  mup  (pi.  muptA),  a  wall. 

68.  Other  nominative  plurals— cUp,  a  board,  a 
table,  makes  cUiit  or  cUhCa  ;  cobAr,  a  well,  makes 
cot)Ai|\  or  cobpACA,  coDAit^eACA  or  coiDpeACA  :  r^uAg. 
a  crowd,  makes  fluAijce. 

69.  Many  nouns  of  this  declension  have  two  oc 
more  forms  in  the  nominative  plural.  The  regular 
plural  is  the  better  one,  though  the  others  are  also 
used.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  such 
nouns  :— peAf,  a  man  (pi.  pip,  fbapa)  ;  mAC,  a  son  (pi. 
mic,  niACA) ;  leAbA^,  a  book  (leAbAip,  leAbpA) ;  A^m, 
an  army  (pi.  Aipm,  A^mA);  CApAll,  a  horse  (pi.  cApAill, 
cAiple). 

70.  The  termination  -pA-6  has  a  collective,  not  a 
plural  force;  just  like  ry  in  the  English  words  cavalry, 
infantry,  etc.  This  termination  was  formerly  neuter, 
but  now  it  is  masculine  or  feminine;  the  genitiva 
masculine  being  -pAi-6,  the  genitive  feminine  -pAi-Oe. 
Hence  lAoCfAt),  a  band  of  warriors,  mACf  At),  a  company 
of  youths,  eACpA*,  a  number  of  steeds  (cavalry),  are  not 
really  plurals  of  lAot,  mAC,  and  eAC,  but  collective 
nouns  formed  from  them.  Likewise  6AnlAit,  (spoken 
form,  ^AnlAice)  is  a  collective  noun  meaning  a  flock 
f  birds,  or  birds  in  general,  and  it  is  not  really  the 
plural  of  eAn.  However,  lAoCpA-O  and  eAtiUit  are 
now  used  as  plurals. 

Appendix  I.  gives  a  list  of  nouns  belonging  to  this 

declension.    . 

•  co5A>-oeV<[hirii3ear  1  When  uaed  aa  a  noun. 
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THE  SECOND  DECLENSION. 

71.  All  nouns  of  the  2nd  declension  are  feminine.* 
iTaey  all  end  in  consonants,  but  the  consonants  may 
be  either  broad  or  slender. 

72.  The  genitive  singular  is  formed  by  adding  e, 
(if  the  last  vowel  of  the  nominative  be  broad  it  must  be 
attenuated) ;  and  if  the  last  consonant  be  6  it  is 
changed  into  §  in  the  genitive  (except  in  words  of  one 
syllable). 

73.  The  dative  singular  is  got  by  dropping  the 
final  e  of  the  genitive. 

74.  The  nominative  plural  is  formed  by  adding  a  or 

e  (a,  if  final  consonant  be  broad)  to  the  nom.  sing. 
Examples. 

75.  Ill,  a  lily. 


SINGULAE.  PLURAL. 

JSfom.  &  Acc.       Ill  tile 
Gen.  tile  tit 

Dat.  tit  tint) 

Voc.  A  lit  A  tile 

76.  COf,  a  foot!  or  a  leg. 

Nom.  &  Acc.       cof  cofA 
Gen.  coife  cof 

Dat.  coif  cofAit) 

YOC.  A  COf  A  <!'Of  A 


•  rp.\c  anri  r^"^^.  '^''^  masculine  nouns,  are  sometimes  given  witb 
Bie  Becond  declension.    We  give  them  as  irregular  nouns  (par  132). 
+  A  foot  in  mraf'jrement  is  rjio'i  pi.  rtioijire. 
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7T.  CAiiloxiC,  a  hag. 

SIKGULAll,  PLURAL. 
Norn,  e't  ACO.  C^llleAC  CAlUtMCA 

Gen.  c^MlUse  CAille^C 

Dat.  CAillis  CMlle^CAtl^ 

78.  Like  nouns  of  1st  declension,  the  vowels  of  the 
nom.  sing,  are  sometimes  changed  when  the  fina. 
consonant  is  attenuated  in  the  genitive  singular. 

The  following  are  the  chief  changes  :— 
Change  10  in  the  nom.  sing,  into  1  in  the  gen.  sing 
eu  »i  »»  " 

1A  M  »'     ^'  »' 

o  (short)  sometimes         ui  „ 
In  words  of  one  syllable  change  eA  into  ei  (but 
ce^pc,  a  hen,  becomes  cifce);  in  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable  change  ca  into  1. 

79_  beAC,  a  bee. 

SINGULAE  TLURAL. 
Nom.  &  Acc.        DbaC  be.vCA 
Gen.  X)e\te  ^baC 

Dat.  tDBlC  bOACAlb 

Voc.  A  t>eA(i  A  GeACA 

80.  5&"5..  a  branch. 

Nom.  &  Acc.  5e"5  S^uSa 

Gen.  s^'^se  Setis 

Dat.  5e"5  ge^S-^'^ 

Voc.  A  Seu5  ^  $<^"S^ 
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81.  sr^''^")  ^  sun. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 
Nom.  &  Acc.       5pi<^n  jpiAtiA,  5^1  Anc/ 

Gen.  5feine  gfi^n 

Voc.  A  SfiAn  -A  gjiiAriA 

82.  tons,  a  ship. 
Nom.  &  Acc.       tons  longA 

Gen.  tuinge  tong 

Dat.  tuing  tongAiO 

Voc.  A  Ions  A  longA 

83.  •p|\eiim,*  a  root. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  &  Acc.  ffAeum  -ppeunM  (or  ffeurhACA) 

Gen.       -pfeime  vr^u^  (^^peiitriACA) 

Dat.        ]:|\eim  rpeurhAift  (pf eurhA<iAit5) 

Voc.        A  frpeufh  A  ffeurhA  (a  fpeurriAciA) 

8i.  a  place. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 
Nom.  &  Acc.    A1C         itce,  ^iceAnriA  or  AiceAcbA 
Gen.        Aire        Air,  AiceAnriA  Atc:eA<iA 
Dat.         A1C         Aicit),  AiceAntiAit),  AiceAtAiti 
Voc.  A  A1C        A  Alce,  AiceAiinA,  AlCeAtA 

The  above  are  two  examples  of  nouns  with  strong 


nominative  plural  (see  par.  48). 

85.  In  forming  the  genitive,  nouns  are  sometimes 


'Also  spelled  ptieuA  in  Monster. 


by 


Byncopated,  as  bm-Oe^n,  a  company,  gen.  t)ui-6ne  (see 
pars.  33,  35);  t)tMut)e«in,  a  palace,  gen.  sing.  biMiixbne.* 

86.         Irregular  Genitives  Singular. 

fcloinne,  , 

cunn,  a  clan,  children,  makes  |^^^^^^^^  pl- clA"n4 


Aijte       „  Aigte 


•oeoC,  a  drink,  » 
f5u\n,  a  knife,  »> 
btMAtAfi,  a  (solemn)  word,  „ 
t)U\cA(i,  buttermilk,  „ 
lAtAC,  mud,  mire,  ,i 
iDAt!)A(:;,  a  vat,  n 
AjAi-O,  a  face,  »» 
87.  Many  nouns  of  this  declension  form  their  nomi- 
native plural  in  AnnA  or  aCa.  The  final  a  of  these 
terminations  may  be  dropped  in  the  genitive  plural. 

NOM.  SING. 

culf,  a  cause 
luit),  an  herb 
•oeil,  a  lathe 
giuAif,  a  contrivance 
t)cini,  a  stroke 
•DuAir,  a  prize,  reward  -ouAireAnnA 
leim,  a  leap  leimcAnnA 
peim,  a  course,  a  voyage  fei  me  An  ha 
A\z,  a  place  •Aice,  AiceAnnA,  aicoaCa 

luC,  a  mouse  tuCA,  tutAnnA  [ceA(^A 

rsoa,  a  school  rSOileAnnA  (vS^^^a),  rgoiL- 


NOM.  rii, 
CuifCAnnA 
luit)eAnnA 
■oeilcAtinA 
StUAifeAnnA 
beimeAnnA 


•  Note  the  dative  singular  of  tb-sse  nouns,  bwi-oin  and  bnui-om. 
+Also  bUcAije.  JAlso  UcAije. 
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NOM.  SING, 
ceim,  a  step 


NOM,  PL. 


ceitne-:vnnA 


puAim,  a  sound 


ft\<.\i"oe,n^^i"oeAnnA,fpAvnoe*.\<!;A 
peifeAtiriA 


vjAi|\,  an  hour,  time 


pp^MT),  a  street 
pvAipc,  a  field 
ireip,  a  festival 


88.  Nouns  that  take  aC^a  in  nominative  plural — 


ctMu\tU,  a  sheathe,  a  scabbard  cptiAiUe^Cxi 

.eAc,  a  flag,  a  flat  stone       le^cA,  Igac^Ca,  leAcpAC^ 

89.  The  following  take  ce,  te,  or  tA  in  the  nomina- 
tive plural ;  a-6  may  be  added  in  the  genitive  plural:— 
coiU*,  a  wood  ;  cOip,  a  pillar,  a  prop ;  cip,  a  country 
(pi.  ciopcA);  A%A\t),  face  (pi.  Aigte);  ppeup,  a  sky, 
YpeupcA. 

90.  Sometimes  when  the  last  vowel  of  the  nomina- 
tive singular  is  1  preceded  by  a  broad  vowel,  the 

«  CoiLl  is  also  5th  declensiou.    See  Ileteroclite  nouns,  par.  131. 


ob^ip,  a  work 
opAiT),  an  oration 
fU\c,  a  rod 
Help,  a  letter 
ut3,  an  egg 
pAmif ,  a  prayer 
A\c')X),  a  disease 
cu'iiiuMp,  an  edge 
coicci-6ir,  a  fortnight 


oibpeAtA 

6\^A\X>eA(^A 
ylACA,  ylAZAtA 

liupe,  ticppACA 

A^CWeAi.A,  AlCTOl 

ciiiniAipeACA 

coicti-OipcACA,  coictfOipt 
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genitive  plural  is  formed  by  dropping  the  1,  as  f  uil,  an 
eye,  gen.  pi.  fiil ;  puAim,  a  sound,  gen.  pi.  puAm,  etc. 

For  a  list  of  nouns  ending  in  a  broad  consonant 
belonging  to  this  declension,  see  Appendix  II. 

THIRD  DECLENSION. 

91.  The  3rd  declension  includes  (1)  personal  nouns 
ending  in  Oija  (all  masculine),  (2)  derived  nouns  in  ^Cz 
or  ACX)  (feminine),  (3)  other  nouns  ending  in  con- 
sonants  which  are,  as  a  rule,  masculine  or  femiuint 
according  as  they  end  in  broad  or  slender  consonants 

92.  The  genitive  singular  is  formed  by  adding  a. 
If  the  last  vowel  of  the  nominative  be  i  preceded  by  a 
broad  vowel,  the  i  is  usually  dropped  in  the  gen.,  as 
coit,  a  will,  gen.  coIa. 

93.  The  nominative  plural  is  usually  the  same  as 
the  genitive  singular ;  but  personal  nouns  ending  in 
6ip  add  1  or  1-0 e  to  the  nominative  singular. 

94.  Most  of  the  derived  nouns  in  acc,  being  abstract 
in  meaning,  do  not  admit  of  a  plural.  ITIaUacc,  a 
curse,  and  a  few  others  have  plurals.  ■puACc,  cold, 
although  an  abstract  noun  in  aCc,  is  masculine. 

96.  The  vowels  of  the  nominative  often  undergo  a 
change  in  the  formation  of  the  genitive  singular. 
These  changes  are  just  the  reverse  of  the  vowel 
changes  of  the  1st  and  2nd  dt^lensions  (see  pars.  60 
and  78. 
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Change  ei,  i  or  lo  (short)  in  nom.  into     in  the  genitiva 

M  «   ,»    Ul        »  M  o 


Examples. 

96.  cn^rh,*  a  bone. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  &  Acc.       cx^Avn  cnAttiA 
Gen. 

Dat.            cn^fh  cn^riuMO 

Voc.            A  tni^xxi  s  tnAmA 

97.  no",  wine. 

Nom.  &  Acc.       pon  pon^,  pToncj^ 

Gon.            y:\ox\A  pon 

Dat.            pon  pionokib 

Yoc.            A  pon  A  ponjk 

98.  cpof,  a  belt,  a  girdle. 

Nom.  &  Acc.       cfiiop  cf\eAf 

Gen.           ci\e^\f^  cpiop 

Dat.            c|\iof  c|\eA\iMit5 

Voc.             A  t\\\OX'  A  t\\eA\-d 

99.  peoil,  flesh,  meat. 

Nom.  &  Acc.       pcoiL  peolji 

Gcu.            i^eoU^  peoit 

l>at.             ]reoil  vt'olAiti 

\'oc.             A  peon.  A  ireol^ 

*,k.i..)  rriAirh  in  nom.  sir.^. 
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100.  bA-ooif^,  a  boatman. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  &  Acc.    t).\'o6ip  bc\T)(3ip  (bA-ooifi-Oe) 

Gen.        bA-oopA  t)At)6ip,  bxS-ooipl 

Dat.         bA-oOif  bAT)6ipit)  (t)AT)6itMt)it!>) 

Yoc.         A  GA-ooip  A  ^^X)6^^\  {a  X)A-o6\\^\'6e) 

101.  -ofuim,  masc,  the  back. 
Nom.  &  Acc.    -ofuim  ■DpomAnriA 

Gen.         -otAOi-nA  "onoiTiAnnA 
Dat.         -otMiim  t)pomAnnAtt) 
Yoc.  A  -OiMJim        A  "CpotriAnnA 

102.  Sr^^'i^  masc,  a  morsel,  grip. 
Nom.     Acc.    sreini  sneAniAnnA 

Gen.         siAeAtriA  sroAmAnnA 
Dat.         srenTi  s|\eAmAnnAit) 
Voo.         A  speim        a  g^eAmAnnx^ 

103.  Some  nouns  of  this  declension,  ending  in  t  or 
n,  form  their  nominative  pi.  by  adding  za  or  ce  to 
the  nom.  sing.  These  may  add  At>  to  form  gen.  pi., 
as — 

mOin,*  a  bog,  nom.  pi.  mOince 
CAtn,  a  drove,  cAmce 
t)liA-6Ain,  a  year,      ,,  bliA-bAncAt 


•  mom  is  also  5ih  declension.  See  Heteroclite  Nouns,  par.  131. 
+  bl'A-oriA  after  numerals,  as  occ  mbliA-on*,  eight  years. 
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104.  Some  nouns  of  this  declension  form  their  nom 
plural  by  adding  nn^  to  the  gen.  singular.  These 
^ay  drop  the  final  a  in  the  gen.  plural 

NOM.  PLURAL. 
-AniAnncji  or  Am^nnA 


AID,  time 

rpiit,  a  stream 
Df iiitn,  m.,  a  back 
gut,  a  voice 
Speim,  m.,  a  morsel 
cit,  or  cioc,  a 

shower 
cle*^f ,  a  trick 
AiKMti,  a  soul 
X)At,  a  colour 
Aintn,  a  name 
mAit)tn,  a  defeat 


ceAtA 


gocAnnA 
SfeAtTixinnA 


cte^fA  cle^fAnn^ 
AtimA       „  AwmAnwA 

TiAtA  „  "OAtAXWiA 

Ainmne,  A\nmr\eAtA,  AumAnnA 
tnAt)mA,  tnA-CtnAiinA 

103.  Other  Nominatives  Plural. 

gniorh,  a  deed,  an  act  makes  sniottiApcA* 
connjiA't),  a  compact, 
covenant 


CAint,  a  tax 
buACAill,  a  boy 
cliAniAin,  a  son-in-law 
■LeAbA"?:),!  f.,  a  bed 
cvnt),  a  share,  a  portion 


contiApcA 

CADAtA 

tDUACAllU 

CllAttinACA 

iBAbtA,  leAptA<iA,teApt4 

CODCA,  COTtAflA 


For  a  list  of  nouns  belonging  to  thi-:  declension,  see 
Appendix  III. 

•  Eeally  pi.  of  5nfotri|iA-6.      +  cAin  is  also  5th  d^glensioa. 
t  Also  spelled 
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THE  FOURTH  DECLENSION. 

106.  The  4th  declension  includes  (1)  personal  nouns 
in  Aipe,  Ait)e,  uf6e,  Aije  (sometimes  spelled  Af6,  ui-6, 
Aij),  which  are  all  masculine;  (2)  diminutives  in  in 
(said  to  be  all  masculine) ;  (3)  abstract  derivatives 
formed  from  the  gen.  sing,  feminine  of  adjectives  (all 
feminine),  as  site,  brightness,  from  geAl ;  peile, 
generosity,  from  pAl;  Ailne,  beauty, from  Aluinn,&c.; 
(4)  all  nouns  ending  in  vowels,  and  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  5th  declension.  To  assist  the  student  a 
list  of  the  most  important  nouns  of  the  5th  declension 
is  given  in  the  Appendix  IV. 

107.  This  declension  differs  from  all  others  in 
having  all  the  cases  of  the  singular  exactly  alike. 

108.  The  nominative  plural  is  usually  formed  by 
adding  i,  it)e  or  At) a. 

109.  The  genitive  plural  is  like  the  nom.  pi.,  but 

e^-o  is  frequently  added  in  other  grammars.  There 
is  no  necessity  whatever  for  this,  because  both  cases 
are  pronounced  alike. 

110.  Nouns  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  a 
form  their  nom.  plural  in  Ai-be,  or  ai,  as  vnAlA,  a  bag, 
pi.  n\AlA\te,  or  niAUi  ;  c6ca,  a  coat,  pi.  c6cAit)e, 
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111.  CAiUn,  masc,  a  girl. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL 

Nom.  &  Acc.  CAilin 


CAiUni  or  (cAiH'nit)e) 

co^ilm       CAiUni  (cAiUn)  ,,  (cxMUni-6e) 

CAiUn  CAiUnitt  „  (cAiUni-6it>) 
A  CAiUn    A  6AiUni  (a  CAiUnit)e; 

cigeApnA  a  lord. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


ClgeAftlA 
CljeAl^lA 
ClgeAfMIA 
A  t\'S&A\\r\A 


ci5eAfnAi(-Ai-6e) 
ci5eAt\nAi(-Ai'6e) 

ClgeAtAtlAlb  (-A1"6lt>) 

A  ti5eAptiAi(-Ai-6e) 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Voc. 

112. 

Nom.  &  Acc. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Yoc. 

113.  The  following  nouns  take  ue  immediately  after 
the  last  consonant  to  form  the  nominative  plural : — 
bAile,  a  town  plural  bAitce  or  bAtlccACA 

flomne,  a  surname 
muilte,  a  mule 
mile,  a  thousand,  a  mile 
I6ine,  a  shirt 
ceine,t  a  fire 
cuinne,  a  corner 


floinnce 

muillce 

milce* 

I6ince,  l6inceA<iA 
ceince,  ceinceA^A 
cuinnce  ciiinnf 


11$.  The  following  nouns  add  te  in  nominative 
plural,  viz.,  all  nouns  ending  in  tbe  or  ge— e.g.  ci^onie, 
a  heart,  pi.  ct\on:)te  ;  also  caoi,  a  way,  a  method  ;  -daoi, 
a  fool ;  pAoi,  a  wise  man  ;  -onAoi,  a  druid  ;  -oLagi,  a  curl. 

•  mile,  a  thousand,  or  a  mile,  is  invariable  after  a  numeral, 
fceine  ia  also  5th.    See  Heteroclite  nouns,  par.  131. 
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5n(5,  a  work  (pi.  snot^),*  n\-6,  or  tii,  a  thing  (pi 
neice);  viwue,  a  person,  makes  -OAOine  in  nom.  pi. 
uuige,  an  ounce,     „     uin5eA(!;A  „ 
e^pux,  a  rib,  „     e^fii^CA  „ 

115.  A  few  proper  nouns,  although  not  ending  in  a 
vowel  or  in,  belong  to  this  declension,  and  do  not 
change  their  form  in  any  of  their  cases,  viz.: — 
pAT)t\Ai5,  Patrick;  5e^|Aoi-o,  Gerald;  tTlunur,  Maurice; 
CAtAoip,  Cahir. 

The  word  luCc,  a  people,  does  not  change  in  gen. 

THE  FIFTH  DECLENSION. 

116.  Most  of  the  nouns  belonging  to  this  declension 
end  in  a  vowel,  and  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
feminine. 

117.  The  genitiYe  singular  is  formed  by  adding  a 
broad  consonant. 

This  consonant  varies  in  dijBforent  nouns,  but  is 
usually  n,  nn,  sometimes  -o,  -6,  or  C.  When  the  nomi- 
native singular  ends  in  a  consonant,  a  or  ba  comes 
between  that  consonant  and  the  consonant  added. 

118.  The  datiye  singular  is  formed  by  attenuating 
the  genitive.  In  the  case  of  those  nouns  which  form 
the  genitive  by  adding  C,  the  dative  singular  is  usually 
like  the  nominative. 


•SnocAfoe  is  syoken  in  Kerry. 
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119.  The  nominative  plural,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
formed  by  adding  a  to  the  genitive  singular.  A  few 
form  their  nominative  plural  by  adding  e  to  the 
gen.  sing.  This  is  accompanied  with  syncope,  as  in 
CAifv-oe,  friends;  tiAirh-oe,  enemies;  5Ait:)ne,  smiths; 
and  Aibne,  rivers,  which  are  the  plurals  of  ca\\a,  ti^mA, 
^At)A,  and  aX),  or  aX)a. 

Some  others  form  the  nominative  plural  by  attenu- 
ating the  genitive  singular,  as  in  lAtAw,  ducks;  coin, 
hounds;  p6w,  twenty;  cAoitAig,  sheep;  cottiuprAin, 
neighbours. 

The  genitive  plural  is  exactly  like  the  genitive  sin- 
gular. 


Examples. 

SINGULAE.  PLURAL. 

120.  peAffA,  fem.,  a  person. 
Nom.  &  Acc.       peApf A  peApf aha 

Gen.  peAjifAD  peApfAn 

Dat.  peAjipAin  peAfifAnAitt 

YOC.  A  peAffA  A  peAffAtlA 

121,  cAfA,  fem.,  a  friend. 
Nom.  &  Acc.       cApA  CAip-oe 

Gen.  CAP  AT)  CAfAT) 

Dat.  CAfAIT)  CAipT)lt) 

Voc.  A  Ca\\a  a  CA\\\x)e 
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SINGULAE.  rLURAIi. 

122.  masc,  a  smith. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  5<i&A  gAibne 

Geu.  gAbAnn  gAtt^vnti 

Dat.  5«^G^Mnn  jAil^niO 

Voc.  A  gAbA  A  gAiGne 

123.  i^tA,  fern.,  a  duck. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  U\6a  lAC^Mti 

Gen.  lAtAn  IaCah 

Dat.  1^6  Ain  lAiAtuMli 

Voc.  A  IaCa  a  IaCaha 

124.  cviirle,  fern.,  a  vein. 

Nom.  &  Acc.  cuirle  cnirleAnn^ 

Gen.  cuifle^nn  ciiifle^nn 

Dat.  cuii^Linn  cinrleAnn^iO 

Yoc.  A  (iuifle  A  (iuifleAnriA 

125.  CAO{\A,  fern.,  a  sheep. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  CAo\\A  cao\\\\^ 

Gen.  cAopAt  caoi\a6 

Dat.  CAOjUlg            CA0|\(iAl5,  CAOpAtAitt 

Voc.  A  CaO)XA           a  CAOtACA  Or  A  CaOJ^aC^ 

126.  cAtAoip,  fem.,  a  chair. 

Nom.  &  Acc.  CACAOIf  CAtAOlJxeACA 

Gen.  cACAOii\eA(i  cAtAoipeAC 

Dat.  CACAOip  CACAOipeAtAlft 

Voc.  A  CaCAOIIA  a  CAtAOlJAeACA 
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STNGTJLAE  (no  Plural). 


127. 

Nom.  &  Acc. 

6tfve  (Ireland) 

Gen. 

6ipeAnn 

Dat. 

.YOC. 

128. 

Nom.  &  Acc. 

UexMTiAifv  (Tara) 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ce-AfiijA^ig  or  Ue-AitiAip 

Voc. 

A  UeAttlAlp 

129. 

Nom.  &  Acc. 

AihA  (Scotland) 

Gen. 

AlbAn 

Dat. 

AlbAin 

A^oc. 

A  AlbA 

130.  The  following  nouns  are  used  only  in  the 
plural,  referring  originally  rather  to  the  inhahitanti 

of  the  place  than  to  the  place  itself : — 

SACfAn<\,  England. 
Nom.  *fe  Acc.       SACf  AUA  or  SAC)Min 
Gen.  S^cfAM 
Dat.  SAcpAtiAib 

tAijm,  ConnAdcA,  ULAnl), 
Leinster.       Con  naught.  Ulster. 

Nom.  <t  Acc.    tAijin  ConnAtCA  UIai-O 

Gen.        t-AigCAti  CoiinA6c  VllA-6 

Dat.         LAijniO  ConnAtcAitt  tlLCAit) 

A  large  list  of  the  commonly  used  nouns,  which 
belong  to  this  declension,  are  given  in  Appendix  IV. 
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Heterocilite  Noant. 
131.  Heteroclite  nouns  are  those  which  belong  to 
more  than  one  declension.  The  following  are  the 
chief  nouns  of  this  class,  We  give  only  the  genitive 
case  in  the  singular,  as  the  other  cases  present  no 
difficulty.  The  irregular  nominative  plurals  only  are 
given  : — 

NOUN.      DECLENSIONS.    GEN.  SING.     NOM.  PL. 

btAMtAp,  a  word      1  &  ^l^^'^^^'r^ 


rsiat,  a  shield 
ceine,  a  fire 
t)e«xt;*\,  life 
fLige,  a  way 
colli,  a  wood 
m6in,  a  bog 


1  &  2 

4  &  5| 
4  .fe  5( 


rs^ite 

f  ceine 
(ceinexxt) 


4  &  sjt^^'Se 
(.rtigeAt) 


2  &  5^ 

3  &  5 


r  001  lie 
(coille-At) 


ceince 

rli$te 

coillce 

mfiince 


c.\Um,  m.,  land       1  &  5^  * 

(cAltiiAn,  f. 


eopnA,  barley 


4  &  5(^°^"^ 
(eopn^n 


^  ,  .J  ,  p  -  (bneitirh  ( bneite^niAin 
bpeiteAtti,  a  judge    1  &  5^  '  ' 

tbt^eiteAttiAn  (bpeite-Aitin.* 
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NOUN.  DECLENSIONS.  GEN.  SING. 
ireiceAm,  a  debtor    1  & 


f\\6r\,  f.,  a  nose 

cuaC,  a  cuckoo 

comp^,  a  coffer, 
coffin 

cAin,  a  tax 
coiioin,  a  crown 


2^g|lTo.ne 

1  &  2 1*-^^'^'^'  ™* 
[cuAi6e,  f. 

[corhp^Mi 


3  &  5r 


f  cofvoine 

2  &  5  j  co|^6nx^c 


NOM.  PL. 
peiceAniAin 
poKiexMtirixx 


c6fhiA<\iiA 
co\\6ua6a 


All  abstract  nouns  ending  in  eo^p  or  a]"  may  belong 
either  to  the  1st  or  3rd  declension;  as,  x.\oit)ne.\f,  plea- 
sure, gen,  AOibnif  or  ^oiOneAfA.  Being  abstract 
nouns  they  are  not  used  in  the  plural. 


Irregular  Nouns. 

SINGULAB.  PLURAL. 
132.  cb-aC,  masc,  a  house. 

Nom.  &  Acc.  reAt  cigce 

Gen.      cige*  ci5te(x\t)),  zeAt 

Dat,       cij,  ceAc  cijtitt 
Voc.       A  teAc  A  tigce 


*  It  has  also  the  forms  coi  je  in  gen,  and  C015  in  dative. 
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dINGULAK.  PLURAL. 
flMb,  masc,  a  mountain. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  fliAt)  fl6it)ce 
Gen.      fl6it)e  ft6it)ce 
Dat.       r^6ib,  i-UaX)  fteibcit) 
Voc,       A  f'liAtt  A  fl6it)ce 

AtA]^,  masc,  a  father. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  AtAip  A\t\^e    or  ^itfe^CA 

Gen.       AtAp  AitjieAci  AitpeAtA 

Dat.       AtA\\\.  Ait|\eA<iAiti 

Voc.         A  AtAip  A  A)t\\e  or  a  A\t\^eAtA 

•oeiptifiup,  f.,  a  sister  {by  blood). 

Kom.  &  Acc.  -oeiiAbfiup  "oeipttftupAiA 
Gen.      'oeiptif  eACAp  'oeipt)piupA64 
Dat.       'oeipbfiAifv  'oei|\t)fiupACAit) 
In  these  words  the  t>f  is  pronounced  like  p. 

The  words  m<itAip,  a  mother;  bpAtAip,  a  brother 
{in  religion)  ;  and  xxeApOpAtAip,  a  brother  {by  blood), 
are  declined  like  AtAip.  The  genitive  of  fiup,  a  sister 
(in  religion),  is  fCAtAp  (or  pup^). 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL, 
pi,  masc,  a  king. 
Nom,  &  Acc  pi  fi$te,  pio$A,  pi'ogtA 

Gen,       pio$  r'Ste,  piog 

Dat.       pij  pi'Sti^> 
Voc.       A  t\i  ^  *iii±e 
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BINGDLAR.  PLCIUL. 

beAti,  fern.,  a  woman. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  beAn  mnS 
Gen.       muA  tj^n 
Dat.       mtiAoi  mn4it) 
Voc.       A  beAti       A  ri\nA 

X>6,  fern.,  a  cow. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  t)6  bA 
Gen.       b6  bd 
Dat.       bum  buAi5 

Voo.         A  t)<5  At>A 

X)^A,  masa.,  God. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  X)\A  "066,  T)6iCe 

Gen.       "06  T)iA,  "O^iteAift 

Dat.       Xy^A  "Oeittb 

maso.,  a  day. 

SINQULAE.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  cl'  Acc.  lAeCe,  lAeteAuzA* 

Gen,       lAe  lAeteAi),  lAeteAnzA,  U 

Dat.       16,  La  LAcCib,  lAeteAnzA\T> 

Voc.  AlA  A  L&ete,  A  lABtCAnZA 

Cf6,  fem.,  soil,  earth. 
Nom.  <fe  Acc.  0^6  cffii-OeAnA 
Gen.      cfut),  cfSnbeAt)  cfiAib 
Dat.       cp6i"C»,  cffi  cf6it)eAnAib 
Voo.       A  Cf6  A  (ip6it)e.An4 
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BINGTJLAJl,  PLURAL, 
mi,  fem.,  a  month. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  tni  tniof^t 
Gen.       minjw  nitor 
Dat.        tn;p,  mi  miopAiG 
ce6,  masc,  a  fog. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  ce6  ceot)Aiu\,  ceotA 

Gen.       cii\C,  ceoig  ce6 
Dat        ce6  ce66^itt 

5^,  masc,  a  spear,  javelin,  sunbeam. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  5A  gAete,  5A01,  sAoite 

Gen.  5^,  s^e,  5^01  5A0ite(A-C)),  g^t 
Dat.       5A  5         S^etili,  gAoitit) 

6  or  tK\,  masc,  a  grandson. 
Ncm.  &  Acc  o,     us  iil 
Gen.       1,     ui  UA 
Dat.       6,     UA  it),  lilt) 

Voc.       A  in  A  in 

ge,  masc,  a  goose 
Nom.  &.  Acc  56   or  seA-ft  jeAnnA,  54ai!)a,  s^i-Oe 

Gen.       56    ,,  50 it),  seoit)  geAnn A,  geAt) 
Dat.       56       geAt)         seAnnAiD,  s^a^aiB 
Voc       A  56  ,,  A  jeAib       A  gcAnnA,  A  $6a-0a 
Pfig,  fem.,  a  fleshworm. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  vpig  VP'5"oeACA 
Gen.      rpijti'oe  P|\i5T)eAC(A) 
Dat.        FP'SiT)  VPij-oeACAit) 

t  mi  after  numerals  as  occ  mi,  8  mouths:  nn'onnA  is  spoken  in 
ITe.rry  fl,a  plural  of  mi. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
The  Adjective. 

I.  DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

133.  In  Irish  the  adjective  agrees  with  the  noun 
which  it  qualifies  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

There  are  four  declensions  of  adjectives.  Adjec- 
tives are  decHned  very  much  like  nouns;  the  great 
difference  is  that  they  never*  take  the  termination 
m  in  the  dative  plural  (though  formerly  they  did). 
The  dative  plural  is  invariably  like  the  nominative 
plural. 

Adjectives,  in  forming  their  genitive  singular,  under- 
go the  same  vowel-changes  as  nouns,  as — 
5oj\m,  blue,  gen.  masc.  guipm 
SeAl,  bright,       „       51 1,  &c. 

FIRST  DECLENSION. 

134.  All  adjectives  ending  in  a  broad  consonant, 
xs  mop,  b^n,  pionn,  &c.,  belong  to  the  1st  declension. 

135.  When  an  adjective  of  the  1st  declensioi 
agrees  with  a  masculine  noun,  it  is  declined  like  a 
noun  of  the  1st  declension  (see  rriAon,  &c.,  pars.  55, 
57),  except  that  the  nom.,  ace,  dat.,  and  voc.  plural 
are  always  alike,  and  are  formed  by  adding  a  to  the 
nominative  singular. 


'When  used  aa  iiouus  thvy  lake  the  termination. 
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136.  When  an  adjective  of  the  Ist  declension  agrees 
tvith  a  feminine  noun,  it  is  declined  like  a  noun  of  the 
2nd  declension  (see  cof,  par.  67,  &c.),  but  it  neve; 
takes  It)  in  the  dative  plural. 

Adjectives  ending  in  a6  form  their  plural  by  adding 
\,  both  for  masculine  and  feminine. 


137. 


Examples. 

mdp,  big. 


BINGUIiAR. 

PLURAL. 

Maso. 

Fem. 

Masc.  &  Fem 

Nom.  &  Acc. 

m6p 

Gen. 

tnOipe 

m6p 

Dat. 

mOip 

in6ivA 

Voc. 

mOii\ 

mOp 

138. 

ge-AL,  bright. 

Nom.  &  Acc. 

Se^t 

Gen. 

5it 

gile 

Dat. 

Sit 

Voc. 

139. 

x>\\yeA6,  straight,  direct. 

Nom.  &  Acc. 

'oi|\ex\{iA 

Gen. 

T)fpige 

Dat. 

*oit\e<\6 

■oipeAtA 

Voc. 

'oit\eA(i 

140.  The  following  list  of  adjectives  gives  examples 
of  the  vowel-changes  mentioned  above.    The  genitive 
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masculine  is  given;  the  genitive  feminine  is  formed 
by  adding  e: — 


NOM. 

GEN. 

Lom 

Liiim 

bare 

50pm 

guiptn 

blue 

bO|At) 

I U  li  £^  11 

cfiom 

cputm 

bent 

T)0t1fl 

T)  n  1  n  f  1 

brown 

bog 

bins 

soft 

boCc 

boiCc 

poor 

ct^ctn 

cpuim 

heavy 

tne<ij\ 

inip 

active 

ce^pc 

cipc  (cei 

pc) 
right 

T)ex^p 

■oeip 

pretty 

T)eip5 

red 

NOM. 

GEN. 

pe^pb 

petpb 

bitter 

peeing 

peing 

slender 

geup 

S^ip 

sharp 

■oipe^C 

■ofpig 

straight 

iMigneAC  tuMgtiig 

lonely 

ALbAtiAC 

AlbAHAig  Scotch 

pionn 

pitiii 

fair 

piAt 

p6lL 

generous 

plUKi 

pllC 

wet 

bc.\5 

small 

cpton 

cpin 

withered 

ceinn 

stern 

141.  There  are  five  or  six  adjectives  of  the  first  de- 
clension which  are  syncopated  in  the  genitive  singular 
feminine  and  in  the  plural : — 

NOMINATIVE.                    GEN.  SING.  PLURAL. 

Masc.         Fem.  Both  Genders. 

u^vpAt,  noble             iiApAil    iMiple  uxitple 

■DilBxip,  beloved,  dear  -otlip      -oilpe  •oiipe 

peA^rh^p,  fat                pe^ttiAip  p6iriipe  pe^rhp.^ 

ipioL,  low                  fpil        iple  iple 


ge^pp,  short 


51PP*      510PPA  (irreg.)  se^pp^ 


•  je^fijio  is  sometimes  used  in  the  spoken  language. 
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SECOND  DECLENSION. 
142.  All  adjectives  ending  in  a  slender  consonant, 
except  those  in  AttixMl,  belong  to  the  second  declen- 
sion. 

In  the  singular  all  the  cases,  both  masculine  and 
feminine,  are  alike,  except  the  genitive  feminine  which 
is  formed  by  adding  e. 

In  the  plural  both  genders  are  alike.  All  the  cases, 
with  the  exception  of  the  genitive,  are  alike,  and  are 
formed  by  adding  e  to  the  nominative  singular. 

The  genitive  plural  is  the  same  as  the  nominative 
singular. 

Example. 


m. 

Nom.  &  Acc. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Yoc. 


mAic,  good. 

SINGULAR. 
Masculine.  Feminine. 


riiAic 


niAice 
in  Alt 


PLURAL. 

Both  Genders. 
niAite 
ni-Aic 
niAice 


144.  Notice  the  following  examples  of  syncope  in 
the  genitive  feminine  and  in  the  plural : — 

AOit)mn,  gen.  sing.  fem.  and  pi.  Aotttne,  pleasant 
-Aluinn,  ,,  ^ilne  (ai lie),  beautiful 

iTiilir,  ,,  tniLfe,  sweet 

145.  The  following  adjectives  are  irregular: — • 
cOip,  gen.  sing.  fem.  and  plural  c6|k\,  right,  just 
•oeACAip,         ,,  ,,  -oeAcp^,  difficult 
focAip,                        ,,           foc[\A,  easy 
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THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. 
ii6.  The  third  declension  includes  all  those  adjec- 
lives  which  end  in  .\rii^iL.     This  termination  has  the 
same  signification  as  the  English  affix  like  in  warlike, 
or  ly  in  manly,  princely,  &c. 

In  both  numbers  the  two  genders  are  alike.  All 
the  cases  in  the  singular  are  the  same,  except  the 
genitive,  which  is  formed  by  adding  a.  This  is  always 
accompanied  by  syncope.  All  the  cases  of  the  plural 
(except  the  genitive)  are  the  same  as  the  gen.  sing. 
There  are  no  exceptions  or  irregularities  in  this 
declension. 

Example. 

FeApx\rhxMl,  manly. 

SINGULAE.  PLURAL. 

Both  Genders,  Both  Genders. 
Norn.  &  Acc.       pexip^rhAil  ^re^t^xxmU 
Gen.            pe^tuirhU  pex^tvArfiAil 
Dat.            re^n^riiAiL  ^e^^ui^mlA 
Voc.            pejiiiAtiixML  pe^t^mU 


FOURTH  DECLENSION. 
448.  All  adjectives  ending  in  a  vowel  belong  to  the 
fourth  declension,  as  p^nA,  long;  o^-Oa,  golden.  TheAy 
have  no  inflexions  whatever,  all  the  cases,  singulaif 
and  plural,  being  exactly  alike. 
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There  are  two  exceptions — viz.,  ce,  hot,  warm;  and 
oeo,  alive.  Ue  (often  spelled  ceit),  becomes  ceo  in 
the  genitive  singular  feminine,  and  also  in  the  plura' 
of  both  genders. 

Deo,  alive,  becomes  beot)^  in  the  plural.  In  the 
singular  it  is  quite  regular,  except  after  the  word  "Oia; 
its  genitive  is  then  0'.  as  ITIac  "Oe  tii,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God. 

Rules  for  the  Aspiration  of  the  Adjectives. 

These  rules  really  belong  to  Syntax,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Itudent  we  give  them  here. 

149.  (a)  An  adjective  beginning  with  an  aspirable 
consonant  is  aspirated  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
feminine  singulir,  in  the  genitive  masculine  singular, 
and  in  the  dative  and  vocative  singular  of  both 
genders. 

(h)  The  adjective  is  also  aspirated  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  plural  when  the  noun  ends  in  a  slender 
consonant. 

Exceptions  to  the  Rules  for  Aspiration. 

130.  (a)  An  adjective  beginning  with  t)  or  c  is  usuiilly  nr' 
aspirated  when  the  noun  ends  in  x>,  n,  c,  t,  or  f  (dentals). 

(b)  c  and  5  are  usually  not  aspirated  when  the  preceding  vord 
ends  in  c,  5,  or  n.-^. 

(c)  p  and  b  are  usually  mi  aspirated  when  tbe  preceding  won) 

mh  m  p,  b,  or  m. 
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These  excepMons  apply  to  moat  rules  for  the  nspiration  of  nonnj 
is  well  as  adjectives. 

(d)  The  genitive  of  nouns  of  the  3rd  and  5th  declensions  ougb 
not  to  have  the  initial  of  the  adjective  following  thein  aspirated. 
Usage,  however,  differs  somewhat  on  this  point 

(e)  In  the  spoken  language  of  Connaught  the  adjective  is  not 
aspirated  in  the  dative  singular  masculine. 

Rules  for  Eclipsing  the  Adjective. 

151.  (a)  The  adjective  is  usually  eclipsed  in  the 
genitive  plural,  even  though  the  article  is  not  used 
before  the  noun;  and  if  the  adjective  begins  with  a 
vowel  n  is  prefixed. 

(6)  The  initial  of  an  adjective  following  a  noun  in 
the  dative  sing,  should,  as  a  rule,  be  aspirated ;  but 
whenever  the  noun  is  eclipsed  after  the  article  the 
adjective  is  often  eclipsed  also;  aspiration  in  thia 
case  is  just  as  correct  as  eclipsis,  and  is  more  usual. 

Examples 

152.  Noun,  Adjective  and  Article  declined  in  com- 
bination. 

SINGULAE.  PLURAL. 

An  fex^n  mop,  the  big  man. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  An  peAf  m6p  nA  mOi^A 

Gen.     An      ti\6\\\.  nA  btreAp  mof 

Dat.      leif  An  t)]:eAii  rii6p  leif  nA  peApAit)  mOfVA 

Voc.        A        rfl6l«\  A  peAJVA  mOfA 
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An  cre-Anit^os  gUvr  tte^vg,  the  green  little  shamrock. 


Nom.  &  Acc. 

Au  ziceAm\^6^  E^^^V 

V)eA^ 

Gen. 

riA  f  eAinpoige  jUxire 

Dat. 

o'n  cfe^\nitvoi5  gUMf 

6  UA  feAinpogAib 

5U\]v\  be^\5A 

Voc. 

1)6^5 

XiBA^A 

An  cfe^n-beAn  bocc,  the  poor  old  woman. 
Nom.  &  Acc.  A\^   cfeAti-beAn     ua  yeAn-mnA  boccA 
bocc 

Gen.      UA    feAti-tiinA    iu\  f  e^n-bAn  tnbocu 
boi6ce 

Dat.      -oo'n      cfe^n-    -oo  feAn-rhtiAib 
iiinx\oi  boicc  boccA 

Voc.      A   f  e^n  -  beAti     a  feAn-nniA  boccA 
bote 

N.B.— When  an  adjective  precedes  its  noun  it  is 
invariable. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives. 
153.  In  Irish  there  are  two  comparisons— (1)  the 
comparison    of    equality,    (2)    the    comparison  of 
superiority. 

155.  The  comparison  of  equality  is  formed  by 
placing  cotii  (or  co),  "as"  or  "so,"  before  the  adjec. 
tive,  and  te,  "as,"  after  it.  (This  le  becomes  leip 
before  the  article,  and  then  causes  eclipsis  if  the  noun 
be  singular.) 
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If  a  verb  occurs  in  the  second  portion  of  the  sen- 
tence, ^sur  (not  le)  must  be  used  for  tlie  second  "as" 
in  English.  Se^^An  Com  mop  le  SeumAf,  John  is 
as  big  as  James,  rii  putt  re  Com  Ui-oii;  teif  ftpeAp, 
he  is  not  as  strong  as  the  man.  tli  fwi  Com  m^if 
Agur  M  t>i  re,  he  is  not  as  good  as  he  was. 

155.  The  comparison  of  superiority  has  three  de- 
grees—the positive,  the  comparatiye,  and  the  super- 
lative. The  positive  is  the  simple  form  of  the  adjec- 
tive, as  t)<sn,  ge-Al.  The  comparative  and  superlative 
have  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  genitive  singular 
feminine  of  the  adjective,  as  b^tne,  51  Le. 

156.  The  comparative  degree  is  always  preceded  by 
some  part  of  the  verb  if,  expressed  or  understood,  and 
in  almost  every  case  is  followed  by  the  word  nS  (or 
lon^),  "than." 

The  sun  is  brighter  than  the  moon. 
An  peA|\]i  cufA  riA  no  -CeAftitiACAif  ? 
Are  you  better  than  your  brother  ? 

157.  In  a  comparative  sentence  the  verb  zA  (or  any 
other  verb)  may  be  used,  but  even  then  the  verb  ir 
must  be  used. 

Whenever  ca  (or  any  other  verb)  is  used  in  a  com- 


parative  sentence,  the  comparative  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  niof  {i.e.,  ni  or  nit),  a  thing,  and  the  verb 
'f)  as — 

The  sun  is  brighter  than  the  moon. 

An  t)puil  cu  niOf  pe^pf  nS  x)o  •C)e^|\t)p4tAit\  ? 
Are  you  better  than  your  brother  ? 

158.  As  stated  in  previous  paragraph  niof =ni  +  if. 
If  the  time  of  the  comparison  be  past  ni  Oa  is  used 
instead  of  niof.  In  conditional  comparisons  ni  bAt) 
is  employed. 

X)A  -6016  Uom  50  jiAib  i^nA  ni  b'A0i|\T)e  n^  flUitie. 
1  thought  that  (in a  was  taller  than  ITlaipe. 

1 59.  Every  superlative  sentence  in  Irish  is  a  relative 
sentence.  Thus  instead  of  saying  "  the  best  man  " 
we  say  '*  the  man  (who)  is  best " ;  for  "  the  tallest 
man,"  we  say  "  the  man  (who)  is  tallest."  The  word 
"  who "  in  this  case  is  never  translated,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  there  is  really  no  simple  relative 
pronoun  in  Irish. 

160.  If  the  sentence  happens  to  be  in  the  past  or 
future  "  the  best  man  "  will  have  to  be  translated  as 
"the  man  (who)  was  best"  or  "the  man  (who)  will 
be  best."  In  such  cases  if  or  can  never  be  used. 
\Da  or  bu-O  must  be  used  in  the  past  tense. 
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If  the  first  portion  of  the  sentence  contains  a  verb 
ni  the  conditional  mood,  the  conditional  of  \y  (viz.,  -oo 
b^t) :  T)o  is  often  omitted)  must  be  used. 

The  highest  hill  in  Ireland,       cnoc  ir  ^ii\T)e  i 
ii-(3i|iinn. 

The  biggest  man  was  sitting  in  the  smallest 
chair, 

t)f  An  ]:eA]\  bA  n'lo  im  fui-Oe  itif  An  ^CAtAO^\  b.\ 

The  best  man  would  have  the  horse, 
"Oo  X)eAt)  Ar\  c^paLI  a^  An  t)peAi\  no  b'^e^pp 
(Lit.  The  horse  would  be  at  the  man  (who)  would  be 
best.) 


Intensifying  Particles. 
161.  The  meaning  of  an  adjective  can  be  intensified 

by  placing  any  of  the  following  particles  before  the 
positive  of  the  adjective.  All  these  particles  cause 
aspiration. 

An,  very;  piop  (or  pip),  very  or  truly  (as  truly 
good). 

gle,  pure  (as  pure  white)  ;  po,  too,  excessively, 
r^p,  exceedingly;  up,  very  (in  a  depreciating 
sense), 

m.Mt,  good;  An-riiAic,  very  good;  pop-rhAic,  truly 

good  ;  po-puAp,  too  cold. 
r#  ce,  excessively  hot  (warm)  ;  liip-ii^iot,  ^ery 

low  ;  lip-gpAntDA,  very  ugly. 
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162.  In  the  spoken  language  the  adjective  is  somo- 
iimes  intensified  by  repeating  the  positive  twice,  as  — 

t)i      cinn  cinn,  he  was  very  sick. 
zA      cfom  ct^om,  it  is  very  heavy. 
U  fUuC  irliuC,  a  very  wet  day. 

163.  Sometimes  -oe  is  annexed  to  the  comparativa 
it  is  really  the  prepositional  pronoun  x)e,  of  it. 

Ill  mOi-oe  (tnO  +  -oe)  50  p^\5A'o.    It  is  not  likely 

that  I  shall  go. 
tli  mip-oe  (tne^iM  f  -oe)  beit      b\\At  opc  !    It  is 

no  harm  to  be  depending  on  you! 

164.  Although  the  comparative  and  the  superlative 
are  absolutely  alike  in  form,  yot  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished : — 

(1)  By  the  context ;  the  comparative  can  be  used 
only  when  we  are  speaking  of  two  persons  or  things, 
the  superlative  is  always  used  for  more  than  two. 

(2)  By  the  word  n4  (than)  which  always  follows  tht 
comparative,  except  when  x>e  is  used ;  the  superlative 
is  never  followed  by  either. 

165.  When  comparing  adjectiYes  {i.e.,  giving  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison),  it  is  usual  to  use  nfof 
before  the  comparatlYe,  and  if  before  the  superlatiYe, 
as — 

POSITIVE.     COMPAEATIVE.  SUPERLATIVE. 
t)4n  niop  biine  \f  b^ine 

gt^f        nfof  stAipe        If  StAife 
Remember  that  niop  and  if  change  their  forms 
according  to  the  tonae  of  'iio  verb  m  the  sonlonoe. 


^66.  Irregular  Comparison. 

POSITIVE.  COMPARATIVE. 

be4^5,  little  or  small 
fAX)A,  long 


fn{3p,  big 
etc,  bad 
m-diC,  good 
ge-App,  short 

minic,  often 
ce  (ceit),  warm 
cipim,  dry 

upup  J 


easy 


mO 

bpexigtA 
Tninici,  mioncA 
ceo 

cioprriA 


lonrhuin, dear, beloved  lonriiuine  or  -Annr^ 
S^p,  near  (of  place)    501  pe 


pojur,  near 

cpeun,  brave,  strong 
SpAnt)^,  ugly 


4pt),  high 


iomt)A,  many 


[poirse 
cp6ine 
cpeife 
SP^irroe 

(^ip-oe 
AipTDe 
Aoip-oe 

m6  or  iM  (more  nuirerous; 


tle^fA  and  cuifge,  nearer,  sooner,  are  compa-atives 
which  have  no  positiva 

N.B.— The  superlatives  of  the  above  adjectives  have 
exactly  the  same  forms  as  the  comparatives. 

•  This  word  was  formerly  speUed  bpeAsx)^  or  btieAjcA,  aid 
forms  may  bo  uf.A<l  in  th*  plural.  <     o    >  uoao 
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^67.  Numeral 

CARDINALS. 

1,  Aon...xiriiAin 

2,  -o^ 
8,  z]\i, 

4,  ceiCpe 

5,  CU15 

6,  r6 

7,  fCAiiC 

8,  oCc 

9,  riAoi 

10,  -oeKi 

1 1,  Aon  -oeus 

12,  -OA  ■66^5 

13,  c[\t  t)eu5 

14,  ceitfie  •oe*x5 

15,  CU15  *oeu5 

16,  f6  •oeuj 

17,  fexiCc  "oeus 

18,  oCc  T)eu5 

19,  r\AO\  "oeus 

20,  pCe 

21,  AOn  If  (or  ^r)  pee; 


Adjectives. 

0EDINAL9. 
Ist,  ceuT),*  xjonitij^-o 
2nd,  -OAp^,  zA\\nA,  -odrh^t) 
8rd,  cfiiorhA-6  cpexjp 
4th,  ce,.\ep<\m.\t) 
5th,  cutset*,  cuijitiAt) 
6th,  feifeAt),  f^ttiAt) 
7th,  feACcttiAt) 
8th,  oCctfiAt) 
9th,  nAottiAt) 

10th,  ■oeAerhA-6,  ■oeieeA'6 

11th,  Aonm-At)  tDeug 

12th,  DApA  *oeu5 

18th,  cpeAp-oeus,  cpiottiAt) 
■oeug 

14th,  ceAt^yArhAH  "oeug 
loth(  cQigeAt)  T»eu5 
16th,  feifCAt)  "oeuj 
17th,  feA6crhA-0  "oeu^ 
18th,  o6crhAt)  "oeus 
19th,  riAorhAt)  Deuj; 
20th,  pCe-At) 
21st,  AonrhxJkt)  ^p  ^icitj 


'The  c  of  ceut)  is  u§ualW  aapir^^  ^ftoy  |be  artioU. 
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ORDINALS. 

22, 

X)6  or       tf  pde;  tdO 

22nd, 

T)Af  A  Af  f  iClT)  ; 

or  x)A  pt\Xi 

■OAfA...flCeA"0 

23, 

c|\f  If  piCe;  Cf.! 

23rd, 

CfforhAti  Af  f i6itD  or 

cpeAf  Af  fiiiiT) 

30, 

"oeiC  If  fide  [cfloC-d] 

80th, 

■oeACrhA*  Ap  fi<iit> 

31, 

Aou  •oeuj  If  fiCe 

8l8t, 

AonrhAt)    "oeug  Ap 

fiCm 

32, 

X)6  or  -04  Tieuj  if  fiCe 

32nd,  -OAfA  "oeus  Ap  ptiry 

37, 

feAtSc  X)eu5  ip  ftCe 

87th, 

fCACicrtiAt)  ■oettj  Af 

40, 

■10th, 

tDxi  fiCi-oeAt) 

41, 

Aon  If  "Oi  fiCiT) 

41st, 

AonriiAt)  Ap  "64  ^idiT) 

44, 

ce*5tAip  or  ceitt\e  if 

41th,  ceAtfArhAt)    Af  t)v\ 

DA  flClT) 

^■161-0 

50, 

•oeiC  If  X)^  fiCiT);  teit- 

50th, 

■oeAfirhAt)  Ap  -6^  f  1C1X) 

Ccux),  CA05A 

51, 

Aon  -oeus  if  x)S  p\tiT) 

51st, 

AonrhA"6  tieuj  Ap  -oa 

p6\X) 

60, 

Cff  fKifO  [fCAfgA] 

60tb, 

cpi  piCi-oeAt) 

61, 

Aon  If  Cfl  fiCiT) 

6l8t, 

AonriiAt)  Ap  Cp!  fiCi-o 

70, 

■Dei(i  If  cpf  piCiT) 

70th, 

X)eACrhA"6  Ap  tpi  piCiT) 

[feACcrhogA] 

71, 

Aon  Deiag  if  cfi  fiCit) 

7lBt, 

AonrhAt)  -oeus  Ap  Cp! 

80, 

ceitfe  fiCit)  [oCc- 

80th, 

ceitpe  piCiT)eAt) 

81, 

A011  If  ceitfe  fKiit) 

Slst, 

AonrhA't)    Ap  Cen!.pe 

flClT) 

90, 

■oeiC  if  ceitfe  p^^v 

90th 

■oeAttfiA*  Ap  6eitpe 

Tl 


CARDINALS. 


ORDINALS. 


91,  Aon  TDCuj  If  ceiCpe     91st,  xj.onfhA't)  -oeug 


168.  There  is  another  very  idiomatic  way  of  express- 
ing the  numbers  above  twenty-one,  viz.,  by  placing  the 
word  piCeAT)  aloneafterthe  firstnumeral: — -oeiC  pCe^T), 
80  :  pCexit)  is  really  tho  genitive  of  pCe,  so  that  the 
literal  meaning  of  "oeiC  pite^x)  is  ten  of  twenty  ;  x>e\6 
§c*vpAtU  pCe^T),  80  horses  ;  pe^^tc  mbA  pCcAD,  27 
cows. 

168.  Whenever  any  numeral  less  than  twenty  is 
used  by  itself  {i.e.,  not  followed  immediately  by  a 
noun),  the  particle  a*  must  be  used  before  it.  This  a 
prefixes  ti-  to  vowels  : — a  ti-^on,  one ;  a  "06,  two  ; 
A  n-oCic,  eight. 

C4  f6  A  ceAtAijA  A  6105,  it  is  four  o'clock 

O  f6  texiC-UAip  "o'^if  A  x>6,  it  is  half  past  two. 


100,  c&AX)  (ceuT)) 

101,  Aon  If  ceuT) 
200,  -DA  CeuD 
300,  cp!  CeuT) 
400,  ceitpe  taut) 
800,  oCc  gceut) 

1000,  mile 

2000,  T>A  m?te 
8000,  cf!  thfte 

4000,  ceitfe  rhite 

1 .000,000,  miUiun 


i)  100th,  ceut)At) 


101  st,  AonriiAt)  Afv  CeuT) 

200th,  -04  Ceu-OAt) 

sooth,  cpi  CetiT)At) 

400th,  ceitpe  Ceu-OA-0 

800th,  oCiz  5ceuT)A'6 

1000th,  miLeAt) 

2000th.  -DA  rtiaeA-6 
8000th,  cpf  tiitteA-6 

4000th,  ceitfe  rhileAt) 

1,000,000th,  milLiunAx:) 


Notes  on  the  Numerals. 
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170.  Very  frequently  in  modern  times  the  particle 
(=^5ur)  is  used  instead  of  ip  in  numbers,     -Af  id 

numbers  is  pronounced  iss. 

171.  A  "oO  and  a  ceAt^^\\.  can  be  used  only  in  the 
absence  of  nouns.  If  the  nouns  be  expressed  imme- 
diately after  "two"  and  "four,"  -o^  and  ceiCpe  must 
be  used. 

172.  Aon,  one,  when  used  with  a  noun  almost 
always  takes  the  word  AttiAin  after  the  noun ;  as,  Aon 
fe^p  AriiAin,  cne  man.  Aon  by  itself  usually  means 
"any;"  as,  Aon  fre*ip,  any  man;  Aon  IS,  any  day. 
Sometimes  ^on  is  omitted  and  ^rii^in  only  is  used,  as 
IS  AmSm,  one  day. 

173.  Under  the  heading  "Ordinals''  two  forms  will 
be  found  for  nearly  all  the  smaller  numbers.  The 
forms  given  first  are  the  ones  generally  used.  As  the 
secondary  forms  are  often  met  with  in  books,  they  are 
given  for  the  sake  of  reference.  C6^t),  first,  is  used 
by  itself,  but  AonttiA-6  is  used  in  compound  numbers, 
such  as  21st,  31st,  &c. 

First,  as  an  adverb,  is  x».cuf  or  Ap  ti-cuir,  never, 
ceux). 

174.  The  x>  of  x>S,  two  is  always  aspirated  except 
after  a  word  ending  in  one  of  the  letters,  -o,  n,  c,  L, 
or  after  the  possessive  adjective  a,  her. 

The  words  for  80,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  given  in 
brackets,  are  the  old  words  for  these  numbers;  they 
&re  not  used  ogw,  and  are  priveo  gimply  for  r§f©reoQe, 
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175.  \^\ce,  ceu-o,  and  iniLe,  together  with  the  old 
woL-ds  for  30,  40,  50,  &c.,  are  really  nouns*  and  can 
be  declined. 

Nom.  y\6e     gen  piCevM)    dat.  picro     pi.  piCm 
,,     ceu-o       ,,   cero         ,,    ceu-o  ceu-ocA 
miLe       ,,   miLe         ,,    niiLe      ,,  miLce 
The  other  words  are  5th  declension,  and  form  their 
genitive  by  adding  -o. 

176.  in  lie,  a  thousand,  or  a  mile,  and  ceu-o,  a 
hundred  never  change  their  forms  after  a  numeral ; 

iiAoi  mile,  9,000,  or  9  miles. 

The  Personal  Numerals. 

177.  The  following  numeral  nouns  are  used  especially 
of  persons.  All,  with  the  exception  of  -oif  and  be\\\v, 
are  compounds  of  the  word  peAp,  a  man  (the  p  of 
which  has  disappeared  owing  to  aspiration),  and  the 
numeral  adjectives. 

AonAfvf  (Aon-freAp)  one  person 

[■oip  (■ou\r)]  a  pair,  a  couple 

beipc  twopersons,  a  couplet 

CfviLip  (or  cpiAp)  (cpi-peAp)  three  persons 

ceAttvAfv  (cej^tcMp-peAp)  four  persons 

ciiiseAjv  five  persons 

peife^iA  six  persons 


*  See  Syntax,  par.  511  and  512. 
f  Used  in  the  idiomatic  expression  for  "alone."    See  par.  654, 
\  L  All  Aril  A,  a  married  couple. 
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iT>0{i-feireApl 

TMonbAfv  or  tiOnb^Np 
t)ei(ineAl!>x\f 


eight  perBous 
nine  persons 
ten  persons 


seven  persons 


■D^jieus  (■o^--peA{\--0eu5)      twelve  persons 

N.B.— The  singular  form  of  the  article  is  used  be- 
fore these  numerals ;  as  cuigeAjA  pe^p,  the  five 
men. 


178.  The  term  "possessive  pronouns"  has  been 
incorrectly  applied  by  many  grammarians  to  the 
"  possessive  adjectives."  A  pronoun  is  a  word  that 
can  stand  for  a  noun  and  be  separated  from  the  noun, 
as  the  words  "mine"  and  "his"  in  the  sentences, 
"  This  book  is  mine,"  "  This  cap  is  his."  If  I  wish 
to  say  in  Irish,  "  Did  you  see  his  father  and  mine?" 
I  say,  "  An  bpAC^if  -a  At^ip  Asur  m'  Atsi^i"  (not 
A^ur  mo).  The  possessiYe  adjeotlYes  in  Irish  can 
never  stand  alone ;  bance  they  are  not  pronouns. 

179.  The  possessive  adjectives  are  as  follows: — 


180.  A,  his;  a,  her;  and  a,  their,  are  very  easily 
distinguished  by  their  initial  effects  on  the  following 
word. 


The  Possessive  Adjectives. 


SmOULAE. 


PLUBAL. 


mo,  my 
X)o,  thy 
A,  his  or  her 


^p,  our 

t>up  (or  t)Ap),  your 
A,  their 


u 


181.  The  o  of  mo  and  -oo  is  elided  whenever  ihey 
die  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  p, 
as  m'  ftiinneos,  my  window;  "o'  ACAip,  thy  father. 

182.  Before  a  vowel  do,  thy,  is  very  often  written  c 
or  t,  as  -d'  -AtAip,  c'  AtA\\\,  t'  AtAip,  thy  father  ;  even 
h-At/vif.  is  sometimes  wrongly  written. 

183.  The  possessive  adjectives  may  take  an  emphatic 
increase,  but  this  emphatic  particle  always  follows  the 
noun,  and  is  usually  joined  to  it  by  a  hyphen ;  and 
should  the  noun  be  followed  by  one  or  more  adjectives 
which  qualify  it,  the  emphatic  particle  is  attached  to 
the  last  qualifying  adjective. 


The  Emphatic  Partiolee. 
185.  The  emphatic  particles  can  be  used  with  (1) 
the  possessive  adjectives,  (2)  the  personal  pronouns, 
(3)  the  prepositional  pronouns,  and  (4)  the  synthetic 
forms  of  the  verbs.  Excepting  the  first  person  pluraV 
all  the  particles  have  two  forms.  Wlien  the  word  to 
which  they  are  attached  ends  in  a  broad  vowel  or 
consonant  use  the  broad  particles,  otherwise  empio} 
the  slender. 


SINGULAE. 

-r^,  -re 
-r^,  -re 

Masc,  -fAn,  -fe^n 
Fern.,  -i^B,  -n 


PLURAL, 
-tie 

-fA,  -re 
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Examples. 

tno  teAt-i^A,  my  house  ;  -a  tex^<;-f  ah,  Ids  house  ; 
■oce^d-ne,  our  house:  mife,  myself;  feipeAn,  himself; 
ocA-pAfi,  at  themselves  ;  buAtiim-fe,  /  strike. 

183.  The  word  p6in  may  also  be  used  (generally  as 
a  distinct  word)  to  mark  emphasis,  either  by  itself  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  emphatic  particles  :  as 

mo  toAC  pSiri,  my  own  house 

mo  Ce-Ad-f  A  1:61  n,  even  my  house 

mo  test  bt^eA$  mOp-f-A,  my  fine  large  house 

mo  teA6  p6in  and  mo  teAt-^A  may  both  mean  "my 
house,"  but  the  latter  is  used  when  we  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish our  own  property  from  that  of  another  per- 
son; as,  your  house  and  mine,  do  te^fi-f  a  Agup  mo 

186.  The  possessive  adjectives  are  frequently  com- 
pounded with  the  following  prepositions : — 

1,  in  (Ann),  in;  le,  with;  "oo,  to;  6,  from;  and  pJi, 
under. 

SINQUIiAR.  PLURAL. 
1,  in  or  Ann,  in. 
im,  Atn  'mo,  in  my  nA\^,  ini^p,  1  n-^p,  in  our 

IX),  AX),  'x)o,  in  thy,  in  your      nbup,  1  nbup,  in  your 
'nA,  1  n-A,  WA,  in  his,  in  her    nA,  1  n-A,  mA,  in  their 

In  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  lonA,  lonriA,  AntiA  are  aLso 
found  written. 
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187.  le,  "with. 

tem,  le  mo,»  with  my  le  n-Af,  with  our 

let),  le  -oo,*  with  thy  or  your  le  tiGup,  with  your 
le  n-.\,  with  his  or  her  le  n-A,  with  their 

188.  "oo,  to. 

T)om',  -DO  mo,*  to  my  "oAp,  to  our 

x}ox)\  "oo  "oo,*  to  thy  or  your  "oo  Dup,  x)At>up,  toyoui 
)A,  to  his  or  her  nS,  to  their 

189.  6,  from. 

cm,  0  mo  *  from  my  (5  n-if,  from  our 

o-o,  0  T)o,*  from  thy  or  your     0  nt»up,  from  your 
0  n-A,  from  his  or  her  0  n-A,  from  their 

190.  p4  or  po,  under. 

p4m,  pom,  under  my  ipS  n-xip,  po  n-ip,  under 

our 

pAt),  po-o,  under  thy,  your        p4    nliup,    pd  nliup, 

under  your 

p4  n-A,  p6  n-A,  under  his,  her    p4  n-A,  pO  n-A,  undej? 

their 

191.  The  following  compounds  are  frequently  used 
with  verbal  nouns : — 

AS,  at. 

Agom,  AS  mo,*  at  my  's^P,        ^5  ^n,  at  our 

Asot),  AS  -oo,*  at  thy,  your       as  t)up,  at  your 

AS^.  '5^,       at  his,  her  asa,  's4,  or      at  their 


•  The  forma  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  used  in  the  North. 
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192.  When  "you"  and  "your"  refer  to  one  person, 
the  singular  words  co  and  -00  are  used  in  Irish, 
■o'^t/Mp,  your  father  (when  speaking  to  one  person), 
Gup  n-AtAip,  your  father  (when  speaking  to  more  than 
one.) 

193.  Those  of  the  above  combinations  which  are 
alike  in  form  are  distinguished  by  the  initial  effect 
they  cause  in  the  following  word  ;  as,  6  n-A  tig,  from 
his  house;  0  u-a  ci$,  from  her  house;  0  n-A  -ocig,  from 
their  house. 

194.  The  above  combinations  may  take  the  same 
emphatic  increase  as  the  uncompound  possessive 
adjectives;  Om  tig  p6in,  from  own  house;  Om  tt$ 
t)pe^i$  fhOp-fxi,  from  rny  fine  large  house. 

Demonstrative  Adjectives. 

193.  Th<9  demonstrative  adjectives  are  po,*  this; 
fin.t  that;  and  ux),  that  or  yonder. 

po  is  frequently  written  peo  when  the  vowel  or 
consonant  preceding  it  is  slender. 

These  words  come  after  the  nouns  they  qualify, 
and  should  the  noun  be  followed  by  any  qualifying 
adjectives,  po,  pin  or  ud  comes  after  the  last  quali- 
fying adjective. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  pe^p  po  or  be^n  pin  for 
"this  man"  or  "that  woman."     The  noun  must 


*  AJso  fA,  peo,  or  pe.  \  Also  pom,  pAin  or  r""- 
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always  be  prece'led  by  the  article.  "This  man"  is 
An  yeA\\.  fo;  "these  men,"  r\A  feo;  An  beAn  fo,  this 
woman ;  au  fte^n  f in,  that  woman. 

196.  Tha  word  ud  is  used  when  a  person  or  thing 
is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  person  to  whom 
you  speak  or  write  ;  An  pe^\p  u-o,  that  man  (whom  you 
have  seen  or  heard  of) ;  ^n  0]t6e  iw,  that  particular 
night  which  you  remember ;  or  in  pointing  out  an 
object  at  some  distance,  as — 

-An  bpeiccAnn  cu  An  bAt)  Ot)  ?    Do  you  see  that 
boat? 

Also  with  the  vocative  case,  as — 

A  Clotsinn  ut)  C^IL  azS  jAn  ceAnj;Af6. 
Thou  skull  over  there  that  art  without  tongua. 

Indefinite  Adjectivos. 

197.  The  chief  indefinite  adjectives  are — Aon,  any; 
6i5tn,some,  certain ;  eiLe,  other;  uile  {after  the  noun), 
all,  whole;  and  the  phrase  bit,  any  at  all;  p6, 
whatever. 

e.g.,  Aon  lA,  any  day ;  Aon  CapaU,  any  horse  ;  av 
cip  uite,  the  whole  country ;  "ounie  615m,  a  certain  per- 
son; An  peAjA  eile,  the  other  man.  An  bpACA  cu  An 
LeAftAt^  1  n-Aic  AjA  bit  ?  Did  you  see  the  book  anywhere  ? 
tli  puit  AitAgeAt)  Ap  bit  AgAm,  I  have  no  money  at  all. 
iDtteArhAC  -oob'  baX)  aii  Si05Ait)e,  p6  UAifleACc  "oo  bi 
Aije  nO  nA  fiAib.  The  Siogaidhe  was  a  rascal,  what- 
ever nobility  he  had  or  hadn't. 

198.  The  following  word*  are  nown«,  and  fire  fol- 


lowed  by  a  genitive  or  -oe  with  the  dative.  As  they 
are  employed  to  translate  English  indefinite  adjec- 
tives, we  give  them  here: — 

mrtp^n,  much  bpuiL  m<5p4n  pTon^  ^S^c, 

Have  you  much  wine? 

(ah)  lomAT),  a  great  deal,  An  lomA-o  Aipsit),  a  great 
a  great  many  deal  of  money 

be^S^n,  little  beAgAn  Apxiin,  a  little  bread 

(ah)  iomA|ACA,  too  much     An  iom<ipcA  uipse,  too  much 

water 

An-Cuit),  rather  much        ad-Cuit)    fAlAjnn,  rather 

much  salt 

'^enough,  sumcient  i        o  > 

TAiC,    )  I  have  sulficient  bread 

oii^eAT)  (A5up),  as  much")  An  oipeA-o  pn  6ip,  so  much 

(as),  so  much  (as)     )  gold 

cuilleAt),  more  cuillCAt)  AfAin,  more  bread 

ncAjtc,  plenty,  abundance  neApc  Aipsu),   plenty  of 

money 

ciiit),  poinn  or  foinnc,  cuio,  poinn  or  poinnc  Oip, 
a  share,  some  some  gold 

A  Lin,  many,  numerous      ca  a  Iah  peAp  mbpeAg  i 

n-6ipinn.  There  are  many 
fine  men  in  Ireland 

199.      Translation  of  the  word  "  Some." 

(a)  As  has  been  said,  cui-o,  poinn  or  poinnc  is  u.sed 
to  translate  the  word  "some,"  but  there  are  other 
words  used,  as  bpAon,  a  drop,  used  for  liquids;  "oopmAn 
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or  -ooipn'ri,  a  fistfull,  used  for  hay,  straw,  corn,  pota- 
toes, &c.;  sfiAinfn,  a  grain,  used  for  meal,  flour, 
tea,  &c.;  pinsinn,  a  penny,  used  for  money.  All 
these  words  take  a  genitive. 

(h)  "  Some  of "  followed  by  a  noun  is  translated 
by  cui-o  -oe  followed  by  a  dative  case. 

(c)  "  Some  of  followed  by  a  singular  pronoun  ia 
translated  by  cui-o  -oe;  when  followed  by  a  plural 
pronoun,  by  cuit)  A5. 

CS  bp-Aon  bAinne  Aj/itTi,      I  have  some  milk 
O  sti^inln  pucpA  ^ige,       lie  has  some  sugar 
CuiT)  xte  n-d  \:e^\\A)b,  Some  of  the  men 

LA  CUI-O  T)e  fin  olc,  Some  of  that  is  bad 

C.^  cuiT)  AC  A  I'D  Olc,  Some  of  these  are  bad 


Translation  of  "  Any." 
200.  (a)  "When  "any"  is  used  in  connection  with 
objects  that  are  usually  counted  it  is  translated  by 
Aon  with  a  singular  noun ;  as  Aon  ^eAp,  any  man  ; 

bpUll  AOn  6APAII  -AS AC?  or  bpuil  CApAlll  A\\  bit  A^AZ? 

Have  you  any  horses? 

The  following  phrases  followed  by  a  genitive  case 
are  used  for  "any"  with  objects  that  are  not  counted: 
Aon  $peim,  for  bread,  butter,  meat,  &c.:  Aon  x>e6fy, 
for  liquids;  Aon  gpAinin,  for  tea,  sugar,  &c. ;  bpuil  Aon 
Sreim  peoU  Aige?  Has  he  any  meat? 

(h)  "Any  of"  followed  by  a  noun  is  translated  by 
Aon  -ouine  -oe,  for  persons ;  -Aon  teAun  -oe,  for  any 
kind  of  countable  oKacts ;  Aon  $feim  -oe,  &c.,  as 
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above.  An  b].v^cA  cii  aou  Duiiie  "oe  iu\  |.'eAi"iAitj  ?  Did 
you  see  any  of  the  men?  (^c. 

(c)  "Any  of"  followed  by  a  plural  pronoun  is 
translated  by  the  phrases  given  in  (b),  but  the  pre- 
position     is  used  instead  of  -oe  ;  as — 

til  |:uil  Aon  ceAnn  xxc^x  ^nnpin.    There  is  not  any 

of  them  there. 
11i        ^on  •onnie  x^5A1nn  v\nnpo  Ce^vnA.    Not  one 
of  us  was  here  before. 

Distributive  Adjectiyes. 

201.  'S-\C)  each,  every,  as  5^6  Ia,  every  day:  uile 
(before  the  noun),  every  ;  the  definite  article,  or  5^0, 
must  be  used  with  mle;  as  An  tnle  peA\\,  every  man. 
t)!  5AC  uile  ceAnn  aca  unm.  Every  one  of  them  wae 
sick. 

Hac  every  other,  every  second;  g^vC  i^e  t)f:ocAl, 
every  second  word, 

202.  The  Interrogative  Adjectives. 

CA  ol  cc,  vdiat,  as  ce  nie^-o,  Avhat  amount? 
how  mucii  or  how  many? 
U-A\r,  what  place?  ca  h-Auitn  aca  oi\c?  What 
is  your  name?  ca  li-iiAip,  what  hour?  when? 
In  English  we  say  "  what  a  man,"  "what  a  start," 
&c.,  but  in  Irish  we  say  "what  the  man,"  "  what  the 
start,''  as  CAi-oe  au  jeic  ■00  t)Anipe.At)  fe  Aifci!  Wliat 
a  fright  he  would  give  her !  (lit.  he  would  take  out  of  lier). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Tho  Pronoun. 
203.  In  Irish  there  are  nine  claases  of  PronooHs:— 
Personal,  Reflexive,  Prepositional,  RelatiYe,  Demon- 
strative, Indefinite,  Distributive,  Interrogative,  and 
Reciprocal  pronouns.  There  are  no  Possessive  pro- 
nouns in  Irish. 


204.  Personal  Pponocus. 

SINGULAB.  PLUBAL. 

1st  pers.  mft,  I  fmn,  we 

2nd  pers.  cfi,  thou        pt>,  you 

r^,  he 


8rd  pers. 


(ri.  she  l"*'-  ""'y 


Each  of  the  ahove  may  take  an  emphatio  incpeasd, 

equivalent  to  the  English  suffix  self. 

205. 

Emphatic  Forms  of  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

1st  pers.      mife,  myself      pnne,  ourselves 

2nd  pers.     zu\-a,  thyself      fiftfe,  yourselves 

-  ,  rreire^\n,  himself]  , 

3rd  pers.    r    '  riA-o-rxxn,  themselves 

(fife,  herself  ) 

206.  The  word  f6in  is  added  to  the  personal  pro- 
nouns to  form  the  reflexive  pronouns ;  as  "oo  t)u AiteAf 
rrd  f6in,  I  struck  myself. 


The  reflexive  pronouns  are  as  foHows : — 

SINGULAE.  PLUEAL. 

me  t^etn,  myself        p'""  F^in,  ourselves 

cu  v6in,  thyself  V^^^>  yourselves 

6  rSin,  himself  , 

^     '  \AV  p6in,  themselves 

1  ^?6in,  herself 

207.  The  above  are  also  used  as  emphatic  pronouns ; 
as,  CuAiiAmAp  A  t)Aile,  m6  pein  Agup  6  p6in.  Both  he 
and  I  went  home. 

208.  The  Personal  Pronouns  have  no  declension. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  mo,  "oo,  a,  etc, 
which  are  usually  given  as  the  genitive  cases  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  are  not  pronouns,  but  adjectives  ; 
because  they  can  never  be  used  without  a  noun. 

The  compounds  of  the  pronouns  with  the  preposi- 
tion -00  (to)  are  usually  given  as  the  dative  cases  of 
the  personal  pronouns ;  but  Ag^m,  AgAc,  etc.,  or  the 
compounds  with  any  of  the  other  prepositions  in 
par.  216,  are  just  as  much  the  datives  of  the  personal 
pronouns  as  -oom,  "ouic,  &c.  Hence  the  Irish  personal 
pronouns  have  no  declension. 

209.  The  Personal  Pronouns  have  however  two 
forms : — The  conjunctive  and  the  disjunctive.  The 
conjunctive  forms  are  used  only  immediately  after  a 
verb  as  its  subject;  in  all  other  positions  the  dis- 
junctive forms  must  be  used.  The  disjunctive  forms 
are  also  used  after  the  verb  ip 
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The  reason  why  these  forms  follow  is  that  the  word 
immediately  afler  if  is  predicate*  not  subject;  and  it 
has  just  been  stated  that  the  conjunctive  forms  can 
be  used  only  in  immediate  connection  with  a  verb  as 
its  subject. 


inn,  lit), 


ConjunctiYe  Pronouns. 
210.    md,  cu,      r^,     fi,       pnn,  riA"o. 

Disjunotiye  Pronouns. 

In  m6,  cu,  tu,  the  vowel  is  often  shortened  in  Munster,  when  there 
ifi  no  stress  or  emphasis.  It  ia  shortened  in  me,  pe,  e,  fiAt)  and  ia-o 
in  Ulster,  when  there  is  no  stress. 

212.  The  disjunctive  pronouns  can  be  nominatives  to 
verbs,  but  then  they  will  be  separated  from  the  verbs: 
or  they  may  be  used  in  immediate  connection  with  a 
verb  as  its  object. 

Re  is  a  man,  if  ^eA\\  6  (nominative). 

He  was  the  king,  T)ot)'6  ^n  f  i  e  (both  nominatives). 

This  is  smaller  than  that,  ip  lug  a  6  fee  nS  e  pux) 

(both  nominatives). 
I  did  not  strike  him,  niof  ftuAilOxif  6  (accusative). 


•  This  statement  will  be  explained  later  on.    tiee  par  589. 


t>0 

Tha  Neuter  Pronoun  eA*. 
218.  The  pronoun  eAiy  is  most  frequently  used  in 
replying  to  a  question  asked  with  any  part  of  the  verb 
If  followed  by  an  iDdefinite  predicate.*  YIa6  bpe^^  ah 
U  6  ?  1r  e.^•0  50  t)eimin.  Isn't  it  a  fine  day  ?  It  is 
indeed.  An  SACf-AtiAe  67  IH  ti-e^-O.  Is  he  an 
Englishman  ?    He  is  not. 

This  pronoun  corrospond3  very  much  with  the  "  unchangeable  le'' 
in  French:  as,  Etes-vous  sage?   Oui,  je  le  Buh. 

Whenever  if  in  the  question  is  followed  by  a  pronoun, 
eAt)  cannot  be  used  in  the  reply.  An  6  Conm^c 
An  pi  ?    tli  ti-*.    Is  Cormac  the  king?    He  is  not. 

If  BAt)  is  usually  contracted  to  'fe^-O  (shah), 

214.  The  phrase  if  eA-O  ('feA-O)  is  often  used  to  refer 
to  a  clause  going  before ;  aa,  1  gCAtAif  ua  r»lAfc,  if 
eA-O,  Cot)Ail  m6  Afeif .  InWestport,  it  was,  that  I  slept 
last  night.  TIuaii^  if  mO  ah  AnfrofiAin  (AnACAin),  if 
BAt),  if  50i}\e  An  (iAiidff.  When  the  distress  is  greatest, 
then  it  is  that  help  is  nearest. 

215.  In  Munster  when  the  predicate  is  an  indefinite 
noun  it  is  usual  to  turn  the  whole  sentence  into  an 
eAt)-phrase ;  as— It  is  a  fine  day.  U  bpe^g,  'f eA-6  6. 
He  is  a  priest.  S&^A\yz,  'reAt  6.  He  was  a  slave. 
•OAOf,  -oob  'eA-t  4.  Elsewhere  these  sentences  would 
be,  If  U  topers  & ;  if  r-^s^r^  ^  ;  ^' 


*  For  "  indefinite  predicate  "  refer  to  par.  686. 
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Prepositional  Pronoims 
or 

Pronominal  Prepositions. 

216.  Fifteen  of  the  simple  prepositions  combine 
with  the  disjunctive  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  ; 
and  to  these  combinations  is  given  the  name  of  Pre- 
positional Pronouns  or  Pronominal  Prepositions. 

All  these  compounds  are  very  important.  As  five 
or  six  of  them  occur  most  frequently  these  will  be 
given  first,  and  the  remainder,  if  so  desired,  may  be 
left  until  the  second  reading  of  the  book.  The  im- 
portant combinations  are  those  of  the  prepositions, 
Ag,  at;  A'^,  on;  t)o,  to;  te,  with;  o,  from;  and  Cun, 
towards. 

All  the  combinations  may  take  an  emphatic  safiQx. 

One  example  will  be  given. 

SINGULAE,  PLUBAIfc 

217.  AS,  at  or  with. 

Ist  pers.  ASAvn,  at  ma       AgAinn,  aft  us 

2nd  pers.  j        at  thee      AgAift,  at  you 

[A'£AX)y 

„  ,         (A^^e,  at  him  , 
3rd  pers.^         .  ,  aca,  at  them 

(aici,  at  her 

218.  The  combinations  of  as  with  the  emphatic 
suffixes. 

Ist  pers.  ASAttifA,  at  myself  ^s^'""®>  ourselves 

2nd  pers.  As^cf a,  at  thyself    ASAiGfe,  at  yourselves 

(AisereAn,  at  himself  ^  , 

3rd  pers.  <  /,      „     ACAfAn,  at  themsolvea 

^      lAiciri,  at  herself 
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SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

219.  Af,  on. 

Ist  pers.  ot\>n,  on  me  ottAinn,  on  us 

2nd  pers.  opc,  on  thee  oi\ai5,  on  you 

„  ,         fxMn,  on  him  . 
3ra  pers.  {  .     ontA  or  onnA,  on  them 

[uipfvi  or  uipt:i,onher 


■oom,*  ,  ,  . 

to  me  -ouinn,  to  as 


220.  t>o,  to. 

Ist  pers 

2nd  pers.  -ouic,  to  thee         t)Aoi5,  x)iG,  to  you 
„  ,         f-DO  to  him 

Srd  pers.  x)6it>,  to  them 

(•01,  to  her  ' 

The  initial  t)  of  these  combinations  and  also  those  of  -oe  are  usuaHj 
aspirated  except  after  a  word  ending  in  one  ot  the  letters  v,  n,  c,  L,  f . 

221.  le,  with. 

liom,  with  me  linn,  with  us 

le^c,  with  thee 

,  .  litJ,  with  you 

Leif,  with  him  ' 

. ,  ^   c  with  her       teo,  with  them 
t6iti,  ; 

222.  6,  or  UA,t  from. 

uAim,  from  me  u^mn,  from  us 

UA1C,         thee  uaiO,    „  you 

iiAit),!  „  him 

,  uAtA,    „  them 

UAIC1    „    her  '  " 


•  -OAtTi  (—  •oom)  is  the  literary  and  also  the  Ulster  usage.  The 
<«mphatic  form  is  ■ootVif  a,  never  •oomf  a,  except  in  Connaught. 
t  Ua  is  never  used  as  a  Bimple  preposition. 

I  Uax>  and  uAixte  (=  uai-6)  are  alao  both  literary  and  spoken  foxms. 
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8INGULAB.  PLURAL. 
223i.  Cun,  towards. 

6u5^m,*  towards  me        CugAinti,  towards  as 

CugAt)!     "  6u5Aitt,       „  you 

Cuise,        „  him 

e«,ci,        „     her  " 

224.  foitti,  before. 

fCrfiAm,  before  me         pfittixMnn,  before  us 

t\oittie,  i  ,  . 

„  him 

poimi|',j  |\6nipA,       „  them 

troimpi,      ,,  her 

225.  ^r,  out. 

AfAfn,  out  of  me  xxtMinn,  out  of  us 

AfA-O  j  " 

AT,         „  him 

,  ArzA       „  them 

Aifci,     „    her  ' 

226.  1,  in  (or  Ann)  in. 

lonn^m,  in  me  lonnAinn,  in  us 

lonnAC,  „  thee  lonnAib     „  you 

Ann,       „  him 

,  lonnuA,     ,,  them 

innci,        her  " 

227.  "oe,  off,  trom. 

x)i'om,  off  or  from  me  t)mn,  off  or  from  us 

•oioc,        „        thee  ■oit),        „  you 
■oe,           „  him 
•oi, 


1  "Diot),  them 

her  ' 


*  The  5  in  these  combinationa  ia  aspirated  in  Munster,  except  in 


SI5QULAB.  PLURAL. 


228. 

tr6,       pxJkOi,  under. 

pum,  under  me            pflinn,  under  U3 

„    thee  puift, 

„  him 
„  her 

„  them 

229. 

i-oif,  between. 

eA"otiAm,  between  me  eA-otumn, 

between  aa 

„      thee  e^^•ot^A1^^, 

»  you 

„      him  eAcofijiA) 

„  them 

„      her    (or  eAX)^^)] 

230. 

Cap,  over  or  beyond. 

CAjtm  or  eo}im,  over  me  txjj\jiinn  or  CofVAinti,  over  us 
tA\\z  or  Cope,  thee  C-ApAili  „  CottAiG,  „  you 
C^ipif,  „  himl 

C^.nporCAiprci.,,    her  r^t^I^^    „  t^Pfc^  ..them 


231.  ctv6,  through. 

cpiom,  through  me         Cfifnn,  through  us 
cfioc,      „     thee       cflG,      „  you 
cpiT),        „  him 
cpiCi,       „  her 

The  e  of  these  oombinations  is  often  aspirated. 


•  .  ¥9  it 

I     cffotA,  ,1  them 


232.  am,  about. 

um^m,  about  me         umxMnn,  about  ns 
umAC,     „    thee        um^iO,      „  you 
uime,      „    him  I 
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The  Relative  Pronoun. 

In  Old  Irish  there  was  a  relative  particle  used  after  preposnr 
tlons,  and  also  a  compound  relative,  but  no  simple  relative  in  the 
nominative  and  acousative  cases.  The  modern  l^lative,  in  these 
cases,  has  arisen  from  a  mistaken  idea  about  certain  particles.  Befor« 
the  imperfect,  the  gast,  and  conditional  the  particle  t)o  should, 
strictly  speaking,  be  used.  Certain  irregular  but  often  u^ed  verba 
had  also  an  unaccented  first  syllable,  as  aza,  -oo-ftei [uiti,  •oo-cim,  Ao. 
These  particles  and  syllables  being  unaccented  were  generally  dropped 
at  the  beginning,  but  retained  in  the  body,  of  a  sentence,  where  the 
relative  naturally  occurs.  Hence  they  were  erroneously  regarded  as 
relative  pronouns,  from  analogy  with  other  languageSg 

In  Modern  Irish  the  relative  particle  may  or  may  not  be  used  in 
the  nominative  and  acousative  cases. 

Although  this  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  relative  nevertheless  it  ii 
rued  as  a  real  relative  in  modem  Irish.  Whether  we  call  this  a  a 
relative  particle  or  a  relative  pronoun  is  a  more  matter  of  choice. 
We  prefer  the  first  Oime. 

There  Is  a  relative  freqaently  met  with  In  authors,  viz. — not, 
meaning  who,  which  or  that.  This  relative  is  not  used  in  modern 
spoken  Irish,  in  fact  it  seemfl  never  to  have  been  used  in  the  spoken 
language. 

233.  In  modern  Irish  there  are  three  simple  relatives, 
the  relatlYe  particles  A  and  50,  which  signify  who, 
which,  or  ihat ;  and  the  negative  particle  HAC, 
signifying  who. ..not,  ichich . . .not ,  ihat. ..not. 

The  relative  30  is  not  found  in  literature,  but  it  is  so  generally  usetf 
in  the  spoken  dialect  of  Munster  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  tru( 
relative.  50  is  not  used  as  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  its  use  it 
confined  to  the  prepositional  (dative)  case. 

There  are  also  the  compound  relatives  p6,  sibe, 
cit)6,  whoever,  whosoever,  whatever,  and  a  (causing 
eclipsis'^  what,  that  which  all 

2di.  The  relative  particle  A  pressed  or  under- 
stood, causes  aspiration  ;  but  when  preceded  by  a 
preposition  or  when  it  means  "  all  that,"  it  oauses 
eolipsls.  aa  do  50  and  tlA^.. 


An  pe^p  A  t)UAilim.  The  man  whom  I  strike. 

An  \:eA\\  a  biMiLe^nn  m6.  The  man  who  strikes  me. 

An  buAt^ill  n^C  mbeitb  ^5  The  boy  who  will  not  be 

obAip.  at  work. 

An  Gexin  50  bpuiL  An  b6  The  woman  who  has  the 

AIC1.  cow. 

A  gCAitnn  fx\n  IS.  All  that  I  spend  per  day. 

Sni  A  p^it)  Ann.  That's  all  that  was  there. 

"Oo  rsAipc  A  \\A\X)  LAiCpeAC.  All   who  were  present 

burst  out  laughing. 

An  Aic  'nA  Gpuil  pe.  The  place  in  which  he  is. 

235.  The  relative  a  when  governed  by  a  preposi- 
tion, or  when  it  means  "  all  that,"  unites  with  po, 

the  particle  formerly  used  before  the  past  tense  of 
regular  verbs,  and  becomes  A\y.  This  a\\  unites  with 
the  prepositions  t)o  (to)  and  le  (with)  and  becomes 
T)S\\  and  lep. 

Ap  6AiteAp  pAii  lA.  All  that  I  spent  per  day. 

An  peAp  "GAP  geALLAp  mo  \ 

iBAbAp.  or  (  The  man  to  whom  I  pro- 

An  peAp  Ap  jeALLAp  mo  C    missd  my  book. 

leAftAp  T)6.  ) 
An  cplAc  lap  buAileA*  6.      The  rod  with  which  he 

was  beaten. 

236.  The  pronouns  ce  and  pe  unite  with  ^o,  but  only  with  the 
verb  If. 

Ce  'f  t>'{  pein  ?     Who  was  she  ? 
pe  'f  ti'e  fern  P    Whoever  he  was 

237.  Whenever  the  relative  follows  a  superlative, 
or  any  phrase  of  the  nature  of  a  superlative,  use 

•OA  (=-06  +  a).  Before  the  past  tense  of  regular 
verbs  -oa  becomes  -OAp  (=t)a  +  po) 

t)eAppA-D  T)uic  5A6  uiLe  nit)  -oa  bpinl  AgAm. 

I  will  give  you  everything  that  I  have. 

1p  e  pni  An  peAp  tp  Aoip-oe  "OAp  buAil  Liom  piAfh. 

That  is  the  tallest  man  that  1  have  ever  met. 

til  mAit  leip  Aon  ni-6  "oa  -ocusAp  "oo. 

He  does  not  Hke  a  single  thing  I  gave  him. 
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Demonstrati¥e  Pronouns, 
288.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  f o  or  fee,  this ; 
rtn,  fAin,  foin,  fxin,  that;  fut)  or  fiuD,  that  {yonder). 
The  secondary  forms  o  or  eo,  in,  and  iu"o  are  very  com 
mon  in  colloquial  usage  in  Connaught  and  Munster. 

These  secondary  forms  have  sometimes  been  written  fo,  pn^  etc. 

If  pofv  fin.    That  is  true. 
'SbaX)  fAn.    The  matter  is  so. 
O  r6  50  ti--<MnT)eir  «i5Ac,    You  have  it  in  a  mess,  so 

r^n  you  havb. 

t)'in  1  An  A\z.  That  was  the  place. 

"Oeipim-fe  gut^b  iud  6  -An    I  say  that  that  is  the  man 

f e^p  t)!t>.  for  you. 

b'  in  e  cpioC  An  rs^it-  That  was  the  end  of  the 
An  in  e  An  bof 5A  ?  Is  that  the  box  ?  [affair. 

Hi  ti-oi  An  AW.  This  is  not  the  place. 

D'  in  6  An  biiAiAiU  Cuige.    That  was  the  boy  for  it. 

239.  When  we  are  referring  to  a  definite  object  these 
pronouns  take  the  form  6  fee,  1  f eo,  iat)  fo,  6  fin, 
1'  fin,  1AT)  fAin,  etc.    This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  English  words  "  this,"  "  that,"  etc»,  are  equiva 
lent  to  "  this  one,"  "  that  one,^'  etc. 
C 05  6  fin.  Lift  (or  take)  that. 

'Se  fee  An  f e^p.  This  is  the  man. 

•Oob'  6  fin  SeAjAn.  That  was  John. 

'Si  fin  tDfiji-o.  That's  Brigid. 

C6  ti-iAX)  fo  ?  Who  are  these  ? 

An  6  fiu"o  Cotn^f.  Is  that  (person  yonder) 

Thomas? 

Til  ti-e,  'f^  r'"'"  6»  or    No ;  that's  he. 
fiu*o  6  6. 


'S6  reo  =  ir  6  reo ;  'S6  rin-^if  6  r">  etc. 
In  the  spoken  language  the  phrases  if  6  fin  6, 
ir  6  riu-o  6,  etc,  are  very  frequently  contracted  to 

pn  e,  p"    r'""o  ^) 

SiO-o  6.  That  is  he. 

Siu-o  6  UAt)5.  Yonder  is  Thadb 

Sin  6  Ati  c^rur.  That's  the  hammer. 

The  forms  pn^,  fi"',  ri'o^>  V^'o'h  are  also  frequently  used, 

Sit)6  AcA  ot\m.  That  is  what  ails  me. 

Sitii  An  Aw.  That's  the  place. 

Si-01  Antipo  1.  Here  she  is  here. 

Sini  1.  That  is  she  (or  it). 

Sit)6  6.  This  ia  he  (or  it. 

240.  Su-o,  yonder,  qualifies  a  pronoun;  whilst  u-o 
qualifies  a  noun:  as,  An  pe^t^  utd,  yonder  man;  a  peAf 
put),  yonder  woman's  husband. 

Indefinite  Pronouns. 

241.  The  principal  indefinite  pronouns  are — 

cAt  (gen.  C-&16),  all,  everybody,  everyone  else, 
uile,  all. 

6inne,  6inneA(i  (Aoin'ne),  anybody. 
The  following  are  nouns,  but  they  are  used  to  trans- 
late English  indefinite  pronouns,  hence  we  give  them 
here : — 

■ouine  Ap  bit,  anyone  at  all. 
cui'o...cuiT)  eile,  some... others 
beAg^n,  a  few. 


An   xjzAxms    ^inne    Annro  ?    Did  anyone  come 
here? 

"  OA       -oo  f>S^-C>  An  mAcrAi*  ?"      c46.    "Who  is 

he  who  drowned  the  youths?''  said  all. 
C6  meuT)  uttAll  AgAC  ?  (or  An  'tnd  utJAll  a^ac  ?) 

Ua  bcASAn  ASAtti.    How  many  apples  have  you  ? 

I  have  a  few. 
Utle  06it>.    To  them  all. 
•Oo-$ettimi-o  uile  An  bAf.    We  all  die. 
"Oo  tuA-oAt^  fo  uile  reA6A  Air-Ait  fS^Me.    All  these 

went  past  like  a  shadow. 


DistributiYO  PronounB. 

242.  The  distributive  pronouns  are  : — 5a(     each  ; 
uile,  everyone  ;  saC  Aon,  each  one,  everyone ; 
ceACcAt^,  either.  'Cuile  is  a  contraction  for  saC  utle. 
m  put  ccaCcap  aca  AgAm,     I  have  not  either  ol 
them. 

b>o-6  A  pop  A5  5aC  Aon.    Let  each  one  know. 

Oin  bionn  (t)i)  poC  "04  teif  (pif)  5^6  h-Aon  OAtUeAf  a 

f  eAec.    For  the  anger  of  God  is  on  each  one  who 

violates  His  law. 

N.B.— The  tendency  in  present-day  usage  is  to  em- 
ploy distributive  adjectives  followed  by  appropriate 
nouns  rather  than  distributive  pronouns :  e.g.  Every- 
ont  want  homcu    'Oo  cuAt*       mU>  "Ouine  a  t>Aite. 


Interrogative  Pronouns. 


253.  The  chief  interrogative  pronouns  are cia  or 
c6,  who,  which;  cad,  cpeuT),  or  c-aidS,  what;  or 
ceupt)  (ciA  fvut)),  what;  cm  leip,  whose;  ci-a  aca 
(cioca),  which  of  them.ce  (or  cw\)  A^Ait),  which  of  you. 

C6  finne  6  fin?     Who  did  that? 

Cax)  azA  a^az7      What  have  you? 

CAT)  6  pn  AgAc?    What  is  that  you  have? 


Cait)6  au  |\ut)  6  fin  ?  What  is  that? 

Ce  leif  An  leAttAfv  ?  Whose  is  the  book? 

2ii.  Notice  in  the  last  sentence  the  pecuh'ar  position 
of  the  words.  The  interrogative  pronoun  always 
comes  first  in  an  Irish  sentence,  even  when  it  is 
governed  by  a  preposition  in  English.  In  Irish  we 
do  not  say  ''With  whom  (is)  the  book?"  but  "Who 
with  him  (is)  the  book?" 


Cai"o6  aza  ope? 
Ca-o  c4  ofc? 
C6  ACA  If  pe.\pp  ? 
CiocA  If  feApfv? 


Which  of  them  is  the  better? 

Which  or  what  man? 
Which  men  ? 
^Tiat  price  ? 


ClA  ATI  feAf  ? 
ClA  tlA  f ip  ? 


ClA  An  lUA(i  ? 
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Further  examples  of  the  same  construction  :— 

C6  leip  6  f o  ?  Whoso  is  this? 

Ce  xMge  Ati  LGAG^t^  ?  Who  has  the  book  ? 

A5eA$Ajn,  ■oaoci:An:)cu  50    John,  will  you  come 
SAiUjrh?    CA-oCuise?  to  Galway?  What 

for? 

CiA  teir  t>j:uit  c«  copi-hAiL?     Whom  are  you  like? 
We  may  also  say,  Ct^  X)yii\V  cu  corniAil  leir  ? 

Notice  that  the  adjective  oormAtl,  like,  takes  le,  with  ;  not  -oo,  to. 

245.  N.B.— The  interro^atiYe  pronouns  are  always 
nominative  case  in  an  Insh  sentence.  In  such  a 
sentence  as,  C\a  t)UAileAX)Ap?  Whom  did  they  strike? 
CIA  is  nominative  case  to  if  understood,  whilst  the 
suppressed  relative  is  the  object  of  GuAilcA-oAp.  In 
CIA  leif,  CA-o  Cuige,  &c.,  leif  and  Cuige  are  preposi- 
tional pronouns,  not  simple  prepositions. 

Reciprocal  Pronoun. 

246.  The  reciprocal  pronoun  in  Irish  is  a  66ile,* 
meaning  each  other,  one  another.  Cuip  "pionn  a 
lAriiA  1  UrhAit>  A  telle,  Finn  put  their  hands  in  the 
hands  of  one  another.  "Oo  rs^n  OpS^r  ^5"r  'Oi-^n- 
muix)  le  n-A  <i6ile.  Oscar  and  Diarmuid  separated 
from  each  other  (lit.  "separated  with  each  other"). 
DuAileAT)A|\  A  eeile.  They  sU'uck  each  other. 


•  Literally,  his  fellow. 


03 

Phrases  containing  the  Reciprocal  Pronoun. 

6  Ceile,*  from  each  other,  separated  or  asunder. 

le  Ceile,f  together, 

rriAjA  A  6eile,  like  each  other,  alike. 

^  .  .    \  confused,  without  any  order. 
cp6  n-A  Ceile,] 

oipeAt)  Le  C(5ite,  each  as  much  as  the  other. 
1  troiAit)  A  (i6ile,  one  after  the  other,  in  succession. 
&\  5v\c  p^p^C  1  n-A  (i6ile,  out  of  one  desert  into  another 


CHAPTEP  V. 


THE  VERB. 


Conjugations- 
257.  In  Irish  there  are  two  conjugations  of  regular 
verbs.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  formation  of 
the  future  stem.  All  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation 
form  the  first  person  singular  of  the  future  simple  in 
-pA-o  or  -poA-o,  whilst  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation 
form  the  same  part  in  -oCa-o  or  -eo^iAX). 


•  6  d^tle,  =  6  n-A  c^tte. 

tie  e6ite,  =le  n-A  c*ite.  This  las*  form  is  often  used  and 
explains  the  asoiration  in  le  ciile 
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i^orms  of  Conjngation. 

258.  Every  Irish  verb,  with  the  single  exception  ol 

tp,  has  three  forms  of  conjugation : — The  Synthetic, 
the  Analytic,  and  the  Autonomous. 

259.  The  synthetic,  or  pronominal  form,  is  that  in 
which  the  persons  are  expressed  by  means  of  termina- 
tions or  inflections.  All  the  persons,  singular  and 
plural,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  third  person 
singular,  have  synthetic  forms  in  practically  every 
tense.  The  third  person  singular  can  never  have  its 
nominative  contained  in  the  verb-ending  or  termina- 
tion. 

The  following  example  is  the  present  tense  synthetic 
form  of  the  verb  mot,  praise ; — 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

molAim,  I  praise.  molAimit),  we  praise. 

molAip,  thou  praisest.  molcAoi,  you  praise. 
molAnn  pe,  he  praises.      molAi-o,  they  praise. 

250.  In  the  analytic  form  of  conjugation  the  per- 
sons are  not  expressed  by  inflection  ;  the  form  of  the 
verb  remains  the  same  throughout  the  tense  and  the 
persons  are  expressed  by  the  pronouns  placed  after 
the  verb.  The  form  of  the  verb  in  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  above  example  is  the  form  the  verb 
has  in  the  analytic  form  of  the  present  tense. 

The  analytic  form  in  every  tense  has  identically  the 
same  form  as  the  third  person  singular  of  that  tense. 

N.B.— The  analytic  form  is  generally  employed  in 
asking  questions. 
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The  following  is  the  analytic  form  of  the  present 
«nse  of  mol: — 


SINGULAR. 
wolAim,  I  praise. 
molAnn  cii,  thou  praisest. 
molAnn  f  6,  he  praises. 


PLURAL. 
molAtin  pnn,  we  praise. 
molAnn  fib,  you  praise. 
molAnn  fixvo,  they  praise 


The  analytic  form  is  used  in  all  the  tenses,  but  in 
some  of  the  tenses  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  some 
of  the  persons :  for  instance,  it  is  not  found  in  the 
first  person  singular  above.  As  the  analytic  form 
presents  no  difficulty,  it  will  not  be  given  in  the 
regular  table  of  conjugations. 

251.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Peter  O'Leaiy, 
P.P.,  for  the  following  explanation  of  the  Autonomous 
Form  of  conjugation  : — 

''This  third  form — the  Autonomous — has  every  one  of 
the  moods  and  tenses,  but  in  each  tense  it  has  only 
one  person,  and  that  person  is  only  implied.  It  is 
really  a  personality,  but  it  is  not  a  specific  personality. 
It  is  only  a  general,  undefined  personality. 

"  This  third  form  of  an  Irish  verb  has  some  very 
unique  powers.  ...  I  shall  illustrate  one.  An  Eng- 
lish verb  cannot  of  itself  make  complete  sense  alone  ; 
this  form  of  an  Irish  verb  can.  For  instance, 
'  t)uAilceAp '  is  a  complete  sentence.  It  means, 
*  A  beating  is  being  administered,'  or,  '  Somebody  is 
itriking.'  Irish  grammarians  have  imagined  that  this 
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form  of  the  verb  is  passive  voice.  No,  it  is  not  passive 
voice,  for  it  has  a  passive  of  its  own;  and,  again,  all 
intransitive  verbs  (even  the  verb  za)  possesses  this 
form  of  conjugation.  The  nearest  equivalents  in  sense 
and  use  to  this  Irish  form  are  the  German  'mann' 
and  the  French  *  on '  with  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  verb." — Gaelic  Journal. 

The  usual  translation  of  the  French  phrase  "on 

dit"  is,  " It  is  said."  "Is  said"  is  certainly  passive 
voice  in  English,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  dit"  is 
passive  voice  in  French.  The  same  remark  holds 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  phrase  "t)UAllcex^t^  An  5^-6^^," 
which  is  usually  translated,  "The  dog  is  struck." 
buiMlce^\tv  is  not  passive  voice ;  it  is  active  voice,  auto- 
nomous form,  and  5At)»\n  is  its  object  in  the  accusative 
case.  The  literal  translation  of  the  phrase  is,  "Some- 
body strikes  the  dog."  The  passive  voice  of  bu^iLceAp, 
someone  strikes,  is  x:AtA\y  bUAiLce,  someone  is  struck. 


252.  As  this  is  the  first  grammar  that  has  adopted  the  term 
Autonomous  form  of  the  Verb,"  we  think  it  advisable  to  state  that 
the  form  of  the  verb  which  we  give  as  the  Autonomoiu  form  is 
given  in  other  Irish  grammars  as  the  passive  voice.  A  fuller 
treatment  of  the  Autonomous  Verb  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  where  we  endeavour  to  show  that  in  modern  Irish,  at  \eM%,  this 
form  of  the  verb  is  active  voice.  The  name  by  which  this  form  of  the 
verb  ought  to  be  called  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  terms,  for  on  it  de 
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penda  She  crbo  oI  tho  lollcwiug  noun  or  pronoun  :  whether  saoh 
noun  or  pronoun  is  tbc  subject  or  object  of  tho  verb. 

As  all  Irish  scholars  have  not  accepted  the  Autonomout  form  of  the 
verb,  since  it  appears  that  formerly,  at  least,  the  verb  was  not  Auto- 
nomous, being  inflected  for  the  plural  number,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  both  names  be  retained  for  the  present.  In  the  first  edition  of 
this  grammar  the  term  "  IndciinUe  "  was  given  to  this  form,  but  as 
the  name  "Autonomous,"  which  means  possessing  the  power  0/ selj 
government,  is  far  more  expressive,  it  has  been  adopted  instead  of 
"  Indefinite." 

As  the  Autonomous  form  has  only  one  inflection 
for  each  tense,  this  inflection  is  given  immediately 
after  each  tense  in  the  tables  of  conjugation. 

MOODS  AND  TENSES. 
253.  Verbs  have  three  moods,  the  Imperative,  the 
IndioatiYe,  and  the  SubjunctiYe. 

Some  grammars  add  a  fourth  mood,  the  Conditional; 
and  some  omit  the  Subjunctive.  The  Conditional 
form,  however,  is  always  either  Indicative  or  Subjunc- 
tive in  meaning,  and  is  here  classed  as  a  tense  under 
the  Indicative  Mood. 

The  ImperatlYB  has  only  one  tense,  the  Present. 
Its  use  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Imperative  in 
English. 

The  Indioative  Mood  has  five  tenses,  the  Present, 
the  Imperfect,  the  Past,  the  Future,  and  the  Condi- 
tional. 
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The  Present  T6nse  corresponds  to  the  English 

Present,  and  like  it  usually  denotes  habitual  action. 

The  so-called  Consuetudinal  or  Habitual  Present — i.e.,  the  thirf 
person  singular  ending  in  -Ann — in  no  way  differs  from  the  other  parti 
of  the  Present  in  regard  to  time.  The  verb  bi,  however,  has  a  dis- 
tinct Preseri,  bin--,  denciing  habitual  action.  In  English  the  Present 
— e.g.,  I  write — generally  denotes  habitual  action.  Present  action  ia 
usually  signified  by  a  compound  tense,  I  am  writing.  So  in  Irish  the 
Present,  fjni'obAim,  denotes  habitual  action,  and  present  action  is 
denoted  by  the  compound  tense,  CAim  aj  fj^n'obAX).  However,  as  in 
English,  the  Present  Tense  of  certain  verbs,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  senses  or  the  vihid,  denote  present  as  well  as  habitual  action — 
e.g.,  clumini,  /  hear;  c\\e\x>\m,  I  believe. 

The  Imperfect  Tense  is  nlso  called  the  Habitual  or 
Consuetvdinal  Past.  It  denotes  habitual  action  in 
past  time;  as,  "oo  f5|\iot)Ainn,  1  used  to  ivrite. 

The  Past  Tense  is  also  called  the  Perfect  and  the 
Preterite.  It  corresponds  to  the  Past  Tense  in  Eng- 
lish; as,  '00  f5|\5ol)^r,  /  wroie. 

Continuous  action  in  past  time  is  denoted  by  a  compound  *"'^b3,  as 
in  English — e.g.,  no  fti'of  aj  fjiii'otiA'o,  I  was  writing. 

The  Future  Tense  corresponds  to  the  Future  in 
English:  as  fgt^iobpA-o,  I  shall  write. 

The  Conditional  corresponds  to  the  Compound 
Tense  with  '^slwuld"  or  would''  in  English:  as 
t)o  f5i\iot>pA,  thou  wouldst  write. 

The  Conditional  is  also  called  the  Secondary 
Future,  because  it  denotes  a  future  act  regarded  in 
the  past:  as,  A-outj^ipc  fe  50  rSl^iofefAt)  r6.  He  said 
that  he  would  write. 
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In  the  Subjunctive  Mood  there  are  only  two  Tenses, 
the  Present  and  the  Past.    This  mood  is  used  princi- 
pally to  express  a  wish,  and  also  after  certain  con 
junctions.    See  par.  650,  &o. 


Active  Voice,  Ordinary  Form. 
234.  Each  Tense  has  the  following  forms: — 

1.  The  action  is  merely  stated,  as — 

t)uAile<\nn  SeA$^n  An  cUp, 
John  strikes  the  table. 

2.  The  action  is  represented  as  in  progress,  as — 

John  is  striking  the  table. 
8.  The  action  as  represented  as  about  to  happen — 

ZS  SeAt4ii  <  ^""^  I  An  ClAip  do  ftUAlA-O, 
(ap  ci) 

John  is  about  (is  going)  to  strike  the  table. 
4.  The  action  is  represented  as  completed,  as — 
Ca  SeAgAn  -o'^ir  An  CLai^  do  buAlAt), 
John  has  just  struck  the  table. 


Active  Voice,  Autonomous  Form. 
2S5.  Each  Tense  has  the  following  forms,  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  those  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

1.  t)uAitceAp  An  ClAp, 

Someone  strikes  the  table. 


Someone  is  striking  the  table, 
f  <i"'^  I 

8.  ZStAn  ■  >  An  tlAin  -00  GuaIa-O, 

Someone  is  about  to  strike  the  table. 

4.  'CAtA\\  "o'eif  An  CL^if  "oo  Ouxil^t), 
Someone  has  just  struck  the  table. 

256.       Passive  Yoice,  Ordinary  Form. 

1.  (This  form  is  supplied  by  the  Autonomous  Active.) 

2.  Za  An  cl^p  "o^  (or 

The  table  is  being  struck. 

r.    ^  C  ) 

0.  CA  An  CL-djA  <  >  A  ftuAilce, 

(_A\K  ci) 

The  table  is  about  to  be  struck. 

4.  JZa  An  cl^f  buAilce, 

The  table  has  (just)  been  struck. 

267.    Pasaive  Yoice,  Autonomous  Form. 

1.  OtAp  bUAitce, 
Someone  is  struck. 

Someone  is  being  struck, 
f  Cum 

8.  OtAfi  {  belt  bUAilce, 

Someone  is  about  to  be  struck. 

Someone  has  (just)  been  struck 
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258.  The  Principal  Parts  of  an  Irish  Yerb  are — 

(1)  The  2nd  sing,  of  the  Imperative  Mood. 

(2)  The  Ist  sing,  of  the  Future  Simple. 

(3)  The  Past  Participle  (also  called  the  Verbal 
Adjective). 

(4)  The  Verbal  Noun. 

(a)  The  Imperative  2nd.  pers.  sing,  gives  the  stem 
of  the  verb  from  which  most  of  the  other  tenses  and 
persons  are  formed. 

{b)  The  Future  tells  to  what  conjugation  (first  or 
second)  the  verb  belongs,  and  gives  the  stem  for  the 
Conditional. 

(c)  The  Past  Participle  shows  whether  c  is  aspi- 
rated or  unaspirated  in  the  following  persons,  which 
are  formed  from  the  past  participle — i.e.: 

Present,    2nd  plural. 
Imperfect,  8nd  singular. 

Autonomous. 
Imperative,  Present,  and  Imperfect. 

Verbal  noun. 
Oen.  ting,  and  nom.  plural. 

{d)  With  the  Verbal  Noun  are  formed  tbe  com- 
pound  tenses. 


The  four  following  types  include  all  verbs  belonging 
to  the  first  conjugation : — 

259.  Principal  Parts. 

Typ«.  Impet.  Tutare.  P.  Participle.     Teriwl  iloaa.  llMiiiiig. 

1.  mol    molfAD     molVA  motAt)  praise 

2.  feub  peubpAt)    peubtA  f eubA*  burst  or  tear 

3.  buAil  buAilpeAT)  buAilce  buAlxit)  strike 

4.  pOijA    pdippe^t)    |:6ipte  fOtpttin  help,  succour 

N.B. — No  notice  need  be  taken  of  the  variation  in 
form  of  verbal  nouns,  as  the}^  cannot  be  reduced  to 
any  rule,  but  must  be  learned  for  each  verb.  The 
ending  a-6  or  baX)  is  that  most  frequently  found,  but 
there  are  numerous  other  endings.  (See  pars.  815 
and  816). 

260.  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  types  for  all  verbs  ol  the 
first  conjugation  whose  stem  ends  in  a  broad  consonant ; 
whilst  (3)  and  (4)  are  the  types  for  the  verbs  of  the 
same  conjugation  whose  stem  ends  in  a  slender  con- 
sonant. 

As  tihe  conjugationa  of  typos  (2)  and  (4)  are  Identioal  with  those  of 
types  (1)  and  (3)  respectively,  except  the  aaplration  of  the  c  in  the  end* 
ings  mentioned  in  par.  258  (o),  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  con- 
jugate in  full  the  four  types.  We  shall  give  the  forma  in  modern  use 
of  the  vorbs  mot  and  buAil,  and  then  give  a  rule  which  rogulates  thi 
aspiration  of  z  in  the  Past  Participle.    (See  par.  382). 


FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

In  the  following  table  the  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  not 
generally  used  in  the  analytic  form.  The  forms  in  square  brackets 
were  used  in  early  modern  Irish,  and  are  frequently  met  with  in  books. 
Alternative  terminations  are  given  in  round  brackets. 

261.  IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

SINGULAR. 

1st.     

2nd.  mot,  praise  thou  bu^il,  strike  thou 

3rd.  motAt)  r6,  let  him  praise  bu^ile^t) 

PLURAL. 

rnioUimip  (-Atnuir)  |let  us  rbuAiLimfr  (eAtnuir) 

(niolAm                  j  praise  (buAileAm 

2.    tnotAit),  praise  (you)  buAili* 

'molAiT)ir,  , 
3    ■  let  them  praise  buAilfoif 

(molADAOIf, 

Autonomou3. 
motCAf  buAilceAji 

The  negative  particle  for  this  mood  is  tiA. 

262.  INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
SING.  l.*molAim,  I  praise  *buAitim,  I  strike 

2.  moUip,  &c.  buAiUp 

3.  molAnna  buAiteAnnc  ^6 
PLUR.  1.  tnoUimiT)  (Atnuit))  bUAiUmiT)  (-imix)) 

2.  molAiin  rib^  buAileAnn  fib<^ 

3.  moUiT)  buAili-o 

«[molAii>l         brmotcAoil       cfbuAiti'pi  ^[buAilci'] 
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Autonomous.  nloLc<^I^ 
RelatiYe  form.  nioUr 
Negative.       tit  rhoUim, 
til  biMlLip, 
Interrogative.  An  molAnn  re  ? 

„  An  mbuAilim? 

Neg.  Interrog.  IKvC  moiAi-o? 


buAileAf 

I  do  not  praise. 

You  do  not  strike. 

Does  he  praise  ? 

Do  I  strike  ? 

Do  they  not  praise  ? 


tljkC  mbuAiLeAnn f e  ? Does  he  not  strike? 


263. 


Imperfect  Tense. 


3. 


SING.  1  .*f>i olA\ n  n ,  I  used  to  praise 

3.  rhol^t)  f6 
PLUR.  1.  tfiolAimfp  (-Amuir) 
2.  rholAt)  fit> 
frholAi'oip 
[rhotA"OAOif 
Aatonomous.  motcAoi, 
Negative.       tli  tiioUmn, 

11  i  GuAileAt)  r6, 
Interrogative.  An  tnotcA? 

„  An  mbuxMli-off  ? 

Neg.  Interrog.  11^6  moUinn  ? 
„  tlA6  mbuAilinn  ? 


*buAilinn 

bUAllCAt)  f6 

buj>ilimtf(or  imif) 
bUAileA'6  fiO 

I  used  not  praise. 

He  used  not  strike. 
Used  you  praise  ? 
Used  they  strike? 
Used  I  not  praise  ? 
Used  I  not  strike  ? 


264.  Past  Tense. 

SING.  1.  rholAf,  I  praised  buAite^f 

2.  tflOLAIf  bUAltip 

8   rhot  pft  bUAiL  p6 
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PLUE.  1.  riiol-dmAp 

2.  tiiolAttAp 

3.  iiiotAt)Ap 
Autonomous,  mol^t) 
NegatiYQ.        t1io|\  tiioUr, 

interrogatiYe.  >Ap  rhoUif  ? 

Neg.  Interrog.  n^p  ttiol  ^6? 


t)UAileAmAp 

I  did  not  praise. 
He  did  not  strike. 
Did  you  praise? 
Did  I  strike  ? 
Did  he  not  praise  ? 
Did  we  not  strike  ? 


265.  Future  Tense. 

SING  1.  molpAt),  I  shall  praise 
2.  moLp^Mp,  thou  wilt  praise 
8.  motpAii!)  f6,  &o. 
PLUR.  1.  molF^imiT)  (-x^tTium) 
2.  moLFAit)  piti* 
8.  molpAVfo 
RelatiYe  form,  tfiolp^f 
Autonomous.  Xt\ol\^A\\f 
NegatiYe.       rii  riioipA-o, 

„  til  tiuAilpn::)  f6, 

InterrogatiYB.  An  molt:Ai"6  r6  ? 

„  An  mbuxiilpe-At)? 

Neg.  Interrog.  YiAC  moLpAip? 
„  tUC  mbuxMlFi'o  ? 


bUAilpeAT) 
bUAilpip 
buAiltrit)  f6 
buAilpmiT)  (imix)) 

bUAllpt) 

buAiLpe^f 
bU4il|:eAp<^ 
I  shall  not  praise. 
He  will  not  strike. 
Will  he  praise  ? 
Shall  I  strike? 
Will  you  not  praise  ? 
Will  they  not  strike? 


«[niolFAicf] 
•[inotpAf6«A)i] 


Ill 


Conditional  or  Secondary  Patar«« 
SING.  1.  rholp^mn,  I  would  praise  buAilpnn 


8. 


2.  rholpA 

3.  rholpAxb 

PLUR.  1.  rholpAimi'p  (pAtntiif) 
2.  molpA"6  pi& 
(rhotfATOff 

I  ttlOlpAt)A01f 

Autonomous.  trioipAi 
Negative.        tli  tt>ol|rAinn, 

Interrogative.  An  molp4, 

„  An  mbuAilpeAt)  r*^*  Would  he  strike? 

Neg.  Interrog.  tlA6  molpA^O  r^?    Would  he  not  praise? 

„  11^6  mbuAitpmfr?  Would  we  not  strike? 


buAilpmip  (pimif) 
ttUAilpeAt)  r»b 

bUAilpi 

I  would  not  praise. 
You  would  nets  trike 
Would  you  praise  ? 


287. 

SING.  1.  moUt) 

2.  molAif 

8.  molAif)  f6 
PLUR.  1.  molAitni-o  (-Aniuno) 

2.  tnolAi*  pitt<» 

8.  molAit) 
Autonomous.  nioLcAp 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Presdnt  Tensa. 

buAiteAT) 


bUAlLip 

bUAitimt-o  (-imiD) 

t)UAll.?t)  f  Vtt* 
bUAlllX) 

bUAllCGAfl 


The  negative  particle  is  n-Aft,  which  always  aspirates 
when  possible.  
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268.  Past  Tense. 
SING.  1.  moliinn 

2.  molzA 

3.  motAt) 
PLUR.  1.  molxMinip  (Amuif) 

2.  mol-Ai!) 

fmolAit)ir 
8.  ' 

Autonomous.  molcAoi 
Verbal  Noun.  molAt) 
Verbal  Adj.  moLcxJk 

NOTES  ON  THE  MOODS  AND  TENSES. 
The  Present  Tenses. 

269.  The  Present  Tense  is  always  formed  by  adding 
Aim,  Aip,  &c.,  to  the  stem  when  the  last  vowel  is 
broad  ;  if  the  last  vowel  is  slender  add  iin,  ip,  eAnn, 
<kc.  The  last  syllable  of  the  first  person  plural  is 
often  pronounced  rapidly — e.g.,  molAmui-o  (mul'-a- 
mwid),  C|veiX)imi-o  (k'red 'imid);  but  in  the  South  oi 
Ireland  this  syllable  is  lengthened,  molAinii-o  (mul'- 
a-meed),  ctxei-oimi-o  (k'red '-imeed).  Verbs  of  more 
than  one  syllable  ending  in  15  add  nii-o,  not  imi-o,  in 
ihe  first  person  plural  of  this  tense. 

270.  In  Ulster  the  ending  tnui-o  of  the  first  person  plural  is  viery 
often  separated  from  the  verb,  and  used  instead  of  the  pronoun  p\nn 
as  ConriAic  mtino  e.  We  saw  him;  ConriAic  fe  mui-o.  He  saw  us. 
On  no  account  should  this  cormpUon  bo  Imitated  bj  .he  student. 


ouAitinn 
bUAilce4 

buAilimif  (-imif) 

bUAllBAt)  p& 
bUAlLl-Olf 

buAilci 
bUAilce 


21i.  The  old  form  of  the  third  person  singular 
ended  in  A\t>  or  it),  and  the  analytic  forms  found  in 
books,  and  sometimes  in  the  northern  dialect,  are  got 
from  this  form:  as  mol^Mt)  pnn,  we  praise. 

272.  The  analytic  form  is  not  usually  found  in  the 
first  person  singular  of  this  tense,  nor  is  the  synthetic 
form  often  used  in  the  second  person  plural. 

The  Impepfeot  Tense. 

273.  The  initial  consonant  of  this  tense  is  usually 
aspirated  in  the  active  voice,  when  possible. 

The  termination  a-6  or  eAX>  in  the  8rd  sing,  of  this  tense,  as  also  in 
the  Imperative  anc"  Conditional,  is  pronounced  a6,  or  Am. 

27i.  When  none  of  the  particles  ni,  au,  haC,  (fee, 
precede  the  Imperfect  Tense,  "oo  may  be  used  before  it. 
This  -oo  may  be  omitted  except  when  the  verb  begins 
with  a  vowel  or  ip.  The  compound  particles,  niofi,  Af, 
nifi,  gup,  cAf,  &c.,  can  never  be  used  with  the  Imper- 
fect Tense. 

275.  Whenever  the  word  "would''  is  used  in  English 
to  describe  what  used  to  take  place,  the  Imperfect 
Tense,  not  the  Conditional,  is  used  in  Irish,  as — 

He  would  often  say  to  me.  Ip  mtnic  A-oeipeAii  f6  liom. 

The  Past  Tense. 

276.  In  the  Past  Tense  active  voice  the  initial  coDr 
sonant  of  the  verb  is  aspirated.    The  remark  which 


has  just  been  made  with  regard  to  the  use  of  xm 
before  the  Imperfect  Tense  applies  also  to  the  Past 
Tense. 

In  the  Autonomous  form  -oo  does  not  aspirate,  Dut 
prefixes  h  to  vowels. 

277.  With  the  exception  of  the  aspiration  of  the 
initial  consonant,  the  third  person  singular  of  this 
tense  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  Imperative  (i.e.,  the  stem  of  the  verb). 

278.  The  particle  formerly  used  before  the  Past 
Tense  was  fo.  It  is  now  no  longer  used  by  itself,  but 
it  occurs  in  combination  with  other  particles. 

The  most  important  of  these  compounds  are: — 

(1)  Ap,  whether  (ah +  fo).    Aj\t)UAiLf6?  Didhestrike? 

(2)  5uf,  that  (jo  +  j^o).       'Deip  f6  gup  tiuAiloAf  e. 
"  He  says  that  I  struck 

him. 

(8)  C^f,  w^®^®  C^t^  CeAnnui^if  ,<Mi  CApAjktt? 

Where  did  you  buy  the 
horse? 

(4)  mutiAp,  unless  (munxi    ITIunxip  bvMil  r^,  unless 
+|\o).  he  struck. 

(6)  riiop,  not  (ni+fo).        tliop  Cpeix)  f  6.  He  did  not 

believe. 

(6)  n^p  or  nACAf,  whether  lUp  (bpemr^?  Did  he  not 
,..not.  believe? 
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(7)  Uif ,  to  wfeom  (t>o,  tc»-^    An  pe^f  t)4p  ^CAlUr 

A+po),  leAtiAtt.  The   man  to 

whom  1  promised  my 
book. 

(8)  tep,  by  or  with  which    An  mAwe  lep  DuAileATi  6, 

(le+A+ro).  The  stick  with  whish 

they  beat  him  (or  he 
was  beaten). 

S79.  The  compounds  of  aspirate.  These  com- 
pounds are  used  with  the  Past  Tense  of  all  verbs 
except  the  following: — (Uiit),  was;  cug,  gave  or 
brought;  fug,  bore;  p^OA,  saw;  CAinis,  came;  puAip, 
found,  got;  -De^dAit),  went;  -oexj^prixi,  made  or  did. 

The  oompoundfi  of  \\o  are  used  in  some  places  before  cug  and 

N.B,— "OeACAit)  and  "oe/niiA  are  used  instead  of 
tvA\t)  and  pmne  after  negative  and  interrogative 
^articles.  Instead  of  -oeAc^Ait)  and  Tie^pn^k,  Cu<iit)  and 
t)ein  f-Cm)  are  used  in  Munsier. 

The  Future  Tense  and  Coiiaitional. 
280.  All  the  inflections  of  the  Future  and  Condi- 
tional in  the  first  conjugation  begin  with  the  letter 
Thich  in  the  spoken  language  is  generally  pro- 
nounced like  "h."  This  "h"  sound  combines  with 
the  letters  b,  -o  and  5  (whenever  the  stem  ends  in 
these)  changing  them  in  sound  into  p,  c,  c,  respec- 
tively. 
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cj\eit)peA"o  is  usually  pronounced  k'ret'-udh 
p^sr^-o  „  „  fau'-kudh 

rsn'ObpAT)      „  „  shgree-pudh 

N.B.— p  is  sounded  in  the  second  sing.  Conditional 
active  and  in  the  Autonomous  form. 

281.  The  particle  -oo,  causing  aspiration,  may  ba 
used  before  the  Conditional  when  no  other  particle 
precedes  it. 

Note  that  the  terminations  of  the  Imperative  Mood, 
the  Imperfect  Tense,  and  the  Conditional  are  almost 
the  same,  excepting  the  letter  p  of  the  latter. 

Rule  for  the  Aspiration  of  U  of  Past  Participles. 

282.  The  U  of  the  past  participle  is  generally 
aspirated  except  after  the  letters  X),  tl,  U,  t,  S,  t, 

"0,  C,  and  {in  verbs  of  one  syllable)  5. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  spoken  language 
not  to  aspirate  the  c  in  all  verb  inflexions  after  con- 
sonants :  e.g.,  cugcA,  cugCAp,  -oeipceAp,  etc. 

283.  This  participle  cannot  be  used  like  the  English 
participle  to  express  action.  He  tvas  praised  is  gene- 
rally molAX)  e  ;  very  seldom  bi  re  tnoLcA.  The  Irish 
•participle  has  always  the  force  of  an  adjective  denoting 
the  complete  state,  never  the  force  of  an  action  in 
progress. 

284.  After  the  Past  Participle  denotes  what  ia 
proper  or  necetsary-.  as,  tli  molcA  liuic  e.  He  is  not  to 
be  praised  by  you.  This  form,  called  the  Participle 
of  Nacessity,  should  probably  be  regarded  as  distinct 
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from  the  ordinary  past  participle,  as  it  may  occur  in 
verbs  which  have  no  past  participle,  e.g. : — 

-oeirhin  tiA6  t»puil  "ouine  n^C  beitce  -66 
coitneA-o  ofvm."  "  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  person 
who  ivill  not  have  to  he  on  his  guard  against  me." 
(Letter  of  SeAn  0  116ilt,  1561.)  "Uuigtexiir  An 
pgeul,  rtAd  beitce  "oo  neA6  'out  1  n-eut)0CAf."  It 
may  hence  be  learned  that  it  is  not  proper  for  anyone 
to  fall  into  despair,  tli  beitce  ,^5  a  feuuA-6  (or 
simply,  ni  feuncA).  It  must  not  be  denied.  Here 
beitce  is  the  Participle  of  Necessity  of  the  verb  bi. 

285.  DeriYative  Participles. 

ion-rholCA  in-|\eubtA     lon-buAilce  ion-f(5ipte 

po-ttiolcA  fo-feubtA     f0-t)«Aitce  fo-fromte 

T)o-iriolcA  "oo-t^eubtA    -oo-bu^ilce  "oo-voiivte 

286.  The  prefix  ion-  or  in-  denotes  what  is  proper  or 
fit  to  he  done:  as  lon-rholcA,  fit  to  be  praised,  deserv- 
ing of  praise. 

The  prefix  po-  denotes  what  is  possible  or  easy  to  doi 
as  po-tveubtA,  capable  of  being  burst,  easy  to  burst. 

287.  The  prefix  -oo-  denotes  what  is  impossible  or 
difficult  to  do:  as  -oo-tiuAace,  incapable  of  being 
struck,  hard  to  strike. 

288.  These  derivative  participles  seem  to  be  formed 
rather  from  the  genitive  of  the  verbal  noun  than  from 
the  participle;  as  pA$^il,  finding. 

po-f.i$ilA,  easily  found.    'oo-f:A$AlA,  hard  to  find. 
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289.  Deolension  of  Yei'bai  Houii. 

SINGULAR.  PLUEAL- 


Nom.  1 

Aco.  j 

Gen. 

tnolcA 

(molCA) 

Dat. 

m-olAt> 

Nom. 

DuAttce 

Acc.  . 

Gen. 

bti  Alice 

Dat. 

btJAlAt) 

290.  Many  verbal  nouns  are  seldom  or  never  used 
in  the  plural.  As  a  rule  the  genitive  singular  of  the 
verbal  noun  is  identical  in  form  with  the  past  parti- 
ciple ;  but  many  verbal  nouns  are  declined  like  ordi- 
nary nouns:  nearly  all  those  ending  in  aCc,  aiI,  and 
AmAm  belong  to  the  8rd  declension— g.gf.,  gAMil,  ac* 
of  taking;  gen.,  ^AtiAtA:  t^it,  running;  gen.  fe^tA: 
leATiAttiAin,  act  of  following;  gen.  teAriArhtiA:  pxi^Aly 
act  or  walking;  gen.  pubAil:  fAp,  act  of  growing; 
gen.  f Aif,  &o. 


SECOND  CONJUGATION. 
291.  The  second  conjugation  comprises  two  classes 
of  verbs— (1)  derived  verbs  in  i$  or  uig;  and  (2) 
syncopated  verbs. 
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292.  Syncopated  verbs  are  those  in  which  the  vowel 
in  the  final  syllable  of  che  stem  is  omitted  when  any 
termination  comme7icin^  with  a  vowel  is  added :  as  IaT>am(\, 
speak;  lAX)^A\m  (not  lA^A^\\\rn),  I  speak.  Verbs  of 
more  than  one  syllable  whose  stem  ends  in  ii,  in,  ip., 
If,  ing,  belong  to  this  olasa. 

VERBS  IN  1$  (-111$). 

298.  Principal  Parts. 

Tyiw.    Impw.  FDtnra.  Past  Partlfllpla.  T.  Nonn.  Meanlnt. 

1.  t)Aili$    ttAileOCAX)    bAilijce    bAiUugAt)  gather 

2.  ceAnnuig  ceAnnOfiAX)  coAnnuigte  ceAnn-AC  buy 
294.  Except  in  the  Future  and  Conditional,  all  verbs 

in  ig  and  u:^  are  conjugated  Uke  buAil  (first  conjuga- 
tion), except  that  the  c  is  aspirated  in  all  terminations 
beginning  with  that  letter.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  give  only  the  Future  and  Conditional  in  full. 

299.  Future. 

SINGULAR. 

1.  xyAMedtAX),  I  shall  gather.    ceAnnOfiA-o,  I  shall  buy 

2.  bxMleOCAip,  ceAnnOdxMtt. 

3.  bAaeOC^it)  ce.AnnO(i.<ini  f6. 

PLUBAL. 

1.  bAiLeoCAimit)  ceAtinrtCAmn'-o 

(-CAmuiT)),  (-CAmum). 

2.  b-AileOCxM-d  pX>,  ce^nnOCAit)  pT>. 
B.  bAtleOCAit),  ceAnnOC^i'o. 

RelatiYe.        OAileoCAf.  <ie>s.nn6C^r. 
"iutonomous.  t>.<*iLeo(itAf  cednndCtAfi. 
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298.  ConditionaL 

SINGULAR. 

1.  t)Aile6(iAinn,   I  would  gather,  CeAnnd^Ainn. 
PLUEAL. 

1.  tiAileOCAimir  CeAnTi6eAim?r 

(-Amuir)  Umuir). 

2.  t^AileOCAt)  ri^>,  CeAtinCCAt)  r>»- 

^•|t)Aile6CA-oAOir  lceAnn6CA-0A0ir 
Autonomous.  bAiledCtAl  ceAnn  6<itAl 

297.  In  early  modern  usage,  when  the  stem  ended  in  -m^,  preceded 
by  -o,  n,  c,  t,  or  f,  these  consonants  were  usually  attenuated  in  the 
Future  Ind  Conditional :  as  Atfouis,  raise,  future  Aitt-oeocA-o;  r^Uij, 
soil,  future  y^yUoU-o;  but  nowadt^ya  aitooca-o,  r^tocAtj,  &c.,  are 
the  forms  used. 

Syncopated  Yerbs. 

298.  The  personal  endings  of  syncopated  verbs  vary 
somewhat  according  as  the  consonant  commencing  the 
last  syllable  of  the  stem  is  broad  or  slender. 

Type  (1).  Stems  in  which  the  last  syllable  cominences 
with  a  broad  consonant*  as  piMSAif  (F^S^^r),  proclaim. 

Type  (2).  Stems  in  which  the  last  syllable  commences 
ivith  a  slender  consonant,  as  coisit,  spare. 

*  A  few  of  these  take  ce  in  past  participle  ;  as  orsAil.  open, 
orsAilce;  ceAtisAit,  bind,  ceAtisA.Ue.  The  parts  of  these  verba 
[258  c]  which  are  formed  from  the  past  participle  will,  of  course, 
have  slender  terminations,  e.g.,  tj'orsAilceA,  y<m  uted  to  open. 
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299.  In  early  modern  usage  the  Future  is  formed  by  lengthening 
the  vowel  sound  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  stem  from  ai  or  i  to  eo.  In 
the  case  of  Type  1  the  broad  eonsonant  which  commences  the  final 
syllable  of  the  stem  must  be  made 'slender.  Examples:  innif, 
inneofA-o,  I  shall  tell;  -oibiti,  w'beoiiAiti,  you  will  banith;  imiji, 
tmeonAio  fe,  he  will  play;  C0151I,  coi^&oIax),  I  shall  spare ;  puAj^iji, 
pwAiseojiAiTj,  they  mil  proclaim;  •<o'y:vA)^eo\\AX)  fe,  he  would  pro- 
claim;  cotjAil,  cofoeoU&X),  I  shaU  sleep;  coit)eolAmTi,  I  wovM  sleep, 

300.  In  the  present-day  usage  the  Future  stem  is 
formed  as  if  the  verb  ended  in  i$  or  ui$:  by  adding 

in  Type  1  and  -e66  in  Type  2. 


801.  Principal  Parts. 

.  Imperative.        Future.        Participle.  V.  Noun. 

Type  (xj. -puj^s^iif    fUA5i\6<iA"o   ^ruAs^ftA  ^t)A5pA(-6) 

302. 

Type  (2).  C0151L      coislefiCAt)  coigilce  ccigilc 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


BING.  1.   

2.  pux^5A1f^,  proclaim 

PLUE.  1.  v^^SI^Ai'Tii'r 

8.  pUA5tVA1t)1f  (--AtDAOIf) 

Autonomous.  truAs^titAp 


cogil,  spare 
coislGA-O  f  6 

coiglimtf 
coislni 

coigiLceAp 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
301.  Present  Tense, 

aiNG.  1.  puAgjiAim,  I  proolaua      coiglim,  I  apare 


2.  pUAgfAip 
PLUR.  1.  pUASf-AltniX) 

2.  puAgfAnn  fiO* 
8.  piMSivAfO 

RelatiYe.  fuAgtur 
Autonomous.  puAg^iptAtt 


COIgllf 

coisleAnn*  fe 
coislimix) 
coisleAnn  pO** 
coisLit) 

coisilce^p 


SOS. 


Imperfect  Tense. 


BING.  1.  "©'fruASjiAinn 

2.  •o'fuA5AtiC4 

3.  -o'fUASt^t) 
PLUR.  1.  t>*fuA5f Aimtf 

2.  x>'fruA5itA-6  fitJ 

8.  t)'pUA5|lAf01f  (-'OAOip) 

Aatonomons.  piM5<\ficAoi 


306. 


Past  Tense. 


SING.  1.  -O'^AStVAr 

2,  -o'^ruASfiAif 
8.  "D'fruASAnt  fd 
PLUR.  1.  •o'fMJA5i\AmA|i 

2.  "D'^U^StVAttAlt 
8.  ■o'^UAJJVA-OAp 

Autonomous.  ^rtiAst^* 


Coistinn 

6oi5ilce4 

Coi5teA-6 

C0151IC! 

coigiir 

C0151L  f  6 

Coisle-dTTiAp 

CoigleADAp 
coisleAti 
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S07. 

I.  -pUASprteAT) 


Future  Tense. 

SINGULAK. 


PLURAL. 


1.  vu^^St^oC^imit) 

8.  ftK\5f66Ai-o 

Relative  Form.  ^-tiASfCe^f 
Autonomous.  ^"^Sr^CcAp 

308.  Conditional. 

SING.  1.  •D'f'UA5]\6(iAinn 

PLUR.  1.  ■D'fru^spoexiitnif 

2.  -o'pu^isiiOCAt)  fib 

3.  T)'pu^5fv6(iA1i01f 

Autonomous.  fUASpCCcAi 


309. 


coijleoc^T) 
coigteoCAip 
coisleOC-Att)  f4 

coi5teO<iAimi"o 
coigleOC^it)  n» 
coijledciAix) 

coi5Le6<it*\p 

CoistedCAinti 
(ioi5le66tA 

Coi5te6(iAimtp 
CoigieociA't)  fi5 
CoigleCtiAi'oif 
coigteoCtAi 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

niNG.  1.  vu^sr^'o  COISteAT) 

2.  rwAstuMp  C015I1H 

8.  fu^spAit)  r&  C015L1-6  re 

PLUR.  1.  jni-ASp^imi-D  coisLimft) 

2.  fUAsi^Ait)  rib  coijln!)  p» 

8.  fuAspAi-o  coisUt> 

Autonomous.  truAgx^pCAn  coisiiceAji 
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SIO.  Past  Tense. 

SING  1.  piMjtwinn  coiglinii 

2.  pu^gApti  coigilcei 

8.  puAgf A*  f6  coislexit) 

PLUR.  1.  puAgf Aimif  coi5limip 

2.  puASitdt)  fiG  coi5leA"6  p i5 

8.  pUA5pxM"Oip  coiglfoip 

Autonomous,  pu-AgAtttAoi  C0151IC1 

311.  Past  Participle  and  Participle  of  Necessity. 

puxj^s^xptA  coigitce 

812.  Compound  Participles. 
lon-fUAgAftA  ion-(ioi5ilce 
fo-fruxiSAptA  po-Coigilce 

"OO-jpUAJApt-A  t30-(i015llC8 

813.  Verbal  Nouns, 

SINGULAE.  PLURAL. 
ACC.  1  P"^5r^(*)  (PU^S^^rc)  FUAJAptA 
GEN.     pUAgAptA  pUA5pA(-6)  (pUArApeo) 

DAT.     pi1-A5pA(-6)  (ptIASAipc)  pUASApCAlO 

NOM. 
ACC. 

GEN.    coisilce  — 

DAT.     COI51IC  — 

814.  In  Btems  of  Type  (2)  ending  In  ft,  the  Participle  is  nsually  is 
the  form  CApcA,  not  ifice,  as  T>ibifi  banish:  -oi'beAticA,  banished; 
tm}\{,  play;  imeA\[t&,  played. 

The  endings  formed  on  the  participle  [see  par.  258  c]  follow  this 
ehange,  e.g.,  Imperfect  2nd  singular,  ■oj'beAticA ;  Present  Auton., 


I  COIgltC 
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315.  General  Rules  for  the  formation  of  Yerbal 
Moon. 

(a)  As  a  general  rule  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation 
form  their  verbal  noun  in  A-t),  if  the  final  consonant 
of  the  stem  be  broad ;  in  e^-o,  if  it  be  slender,  as — 

■oun,  shut  •oun-A-O 
mill,  destroy  milleA-d 
mol,  praise  tnoU-C) 
I6i$,  read  leige^ift. 

(b)  When  the  last  vowel  of  the  st-em  is  i  preceded 
by  a  broad  vowel,  the  i  is  usually  dropped  in  the 
formation  of  the  verbal  noun,  as — 

buxMl,  strike  buAU-b 

T)Oi$,  burn  •D0$4t) 

50in,  wound  gon^t) 

t>tuii§,  bruise  bpugA-d 

The  1  is  not  dropped  in — 

CAoin,  lament  cxioinexi'd 
rSAoil,  loose  rs^oile^tj 
fmuxMti,  reflect  rmuAineA-6 

(c)  Verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  ending  in  in, 
il  or  i|\  generally  form  their  verbal  noun  by  adding 
c,  as — 

t)ibif,  banish  ■Dibifxc 

cofAin,  defend  cofAinc  (cofn^irh) 

lAbAip,  speak  ut)xMpc 

C0151I,  spare  coigilc 
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{d)  Derived  verbs  ending  in  1115  form  their  verbal 
noun  by  dropping  the  1  and  adding  a-O  ;  as,  Af-ouig, 
raise,  A^'ougAt). 

(e)  Derived  verbs  in  1§  form  their  verbal  noun  by 
inserting  ti  between  the  1  and  $  and  then  adding  At), 
as  mimg,  explain,  miniusAt). 

316.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  the 
above  rules.  The  following  classification  of  the  modes 
of  forming  the  verbal  noun  will  be  useful. 

(a)  Some  verbs  have  their  verbal  noun  like  the 
stem,  e.g.,  v^r»  grow;  61,  drink;  pic,  run;  p^:\m, 
Bwim,  &c. 

(&)  Some  verbs  form  their  verbal  noun  by  dropping 
1  of  the  stem,  e.g.,  cui^,  put  or  send,  cu^a;  coifg,  check, 
cors;  r5«'r»  cease,  r5"r;  5"i^>  ^e^P)  5«1^. 

(c)  Some  verbs  add  AttiAin  or  eAiiiAin  to  the  stem  to 
form  their  verbal  noun,  e.g.,  caiU,  lose,  cAiUeAmAin(c) ; 
CfeiT),  believe,  ciAei'oeAmAin(u);  ■pAn, stay, |:AnAnuMn(c) , 
teAn,  follow,  teAnAitiAin(c) ;  r^.M^,  separate,  rS^M^-^*^- 
Ain(c),  &c. 

In  the  spoken  language  c  is  usually  added  to  the  classical  termina- 
tion -AITlAin. 

(d)  A  few  add  An  or  eAn  for  the  verbal  noun,  e.g., 
tCAs,  knock  down,  Ioasah  ;  leig,  let  or  permit,  teigeAn ; 
ct^eis,  abandon,  ct^e15e^^;  ceiLg,  throw  or  cast, 
ceilgeAn. 
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(e)  A  few  add  Am  or  e^m,  e.g.,  fCAf ,  Btand,  feAf  Arh  } 
c^Mt,  spend,  consume,  c^iteAtti ;  "oeun,  do  or  mak€^ 
t)euTMrh  (or  "oeunAt));  peit,  wait,  peitexitri. 

(J)  A  small  number  end  in  4il  or  $aiI,  as  5^5,  take, 
5At!)Ait ;  fAj,  find,  fAj^iV ;  p^s,  leave,  piSjAiL  ;  pe^-o, 
whistle,  peA-DjAiU 

A  fairly  full  list  of  irregular  verbal  nouns  is  given 
in  Appendix  Y. 


IBREGULAR  VERBS. 

317.  In  Old  and  Middle  Irish  the  conjugation  of  verba  was  very 
complex,  but  by  degrees  the  varieties  of  conjugations  became  fewer, 
and  nearly  all  verbs  came  to  be  conjugated  in  the  same  way.  At  th« 
commencement  of  the  modern  period  (i.e.,  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century)  about  fifteen  verbs  in  common  use  retained  their 
old  forma.  These  are  now  classed  as  irregular.  Excepting  occasional 
survivals  of  older  forms,  all  the  other  verbs  had  by  this  time  become 
regular ;  so  that  from  the  stem  of  the  verb  it  was  possible  in  nearly 
every  instance  to  tell  all  its  forms  except  the  verbal  noun. 

During  the  modern  period  even  the  irregular  verbs  have,  through 
the  operation  of  analogy,  shown  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  forms  of  the 
modern  regular  conjugations. 

CxSim,  I  AM. 

318.  The  correct  spelling  of  this  verb  is  undoubtedly  Atiim,  bul 
long  since  it  has  lost  its  initial  a,  except  when  it  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  where  it  usually  has  a  relative  force.  Some  persons,  by 
confounding  this  initial  a,  which  really  belongs  to  the  verb,  with  the 
modern  relative  particle  a,  write  the  a  separated  from  the  zi:  ma  cA 
*nstead  oi  aca. 
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IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

819.  —  bimif,  let  us  be 
X)^,  be  thou  bi-Oit),  let  you  be 
bio*  r6,  let  him  be       broif.  let  them  be 

Autonomous,  bTce^t^. 
The  negatiye  particle  is 

All  the  persons,  except  the  2nd  sing.,  are  often  written  as  il  termed 
from  .be  spurious  stem  bi-6:  e.g.,  hi-oe^-o  fe, 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

820.  Present  Tense — Absolute. 

SYNTHETIC  FORM. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

cA^m,  I  am  ci^imi-o,  we  are 

j^in,*  thou  art         za  fib,  zAtAo^,  you  are 
fe,  he  is  c^i-o,  they  are 

Autonomous,  c^txip 

Present  Tense  (Analytic  Form). 

ZA  me,  I  am  r^''"".  '^^  ^.re 

cu,  thou  art       za  fib,  you  are 
ZA  f e,  he  is  zS  pi'A'o,  they  are 

321.         Present  Tense — Dependent. 

puilim  puilmit) 
fuitip  puit  fib 

f uil  f6  iruitit) 
Autonomous,  fuitceAti. 


*  The  early  modern  form,  viz.,  z&o\,  is  still  used  in  Munster,  e.g., 
Cionti^jf  cAOt  ?  (or  Cionnup  ZAot'v  cu  ?')    How  are  you  t 
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NegafciYely.      Interrogatively.  Neg.  Intarro^ 

I  am  not,  &c.        Am  I,  &c.  Am  I  not,  &o. 

ni  fruitim           An  ti|:uilim  riAt  ttpuilim 

ni  fUilijA            An  Gpuilit\  n^C  bpuiUp 

ni  fruit  f6          An  ttpuil  f6  UAt  tipuil 

ni  fuilmiT)        An  t)fuitmi-o  nA<i  b^uiltYii-o 

ni  full  fiG         An  t>|:uil  pt)  nAC  tipuil  p5 

ni  puiliT)           An  t)puili-o  nAC  bpuilfo 
The  analytic  forms  are  like  those  given  above ;  as, 
ni  puil  riA-o,  uAt  bpuil  cu,  &c. 

322.  Habitual  Present. 

SINGULAB.  PLURAL, 
bim  (t)it)im)  bimi'-o  (bi-Omix)) 

bip  (bit)ip)  bionn  pib,  biti 

bi'onn  f 6  (bi-*  f6,  bi^eAnn  f 6)  bi-o  (bi-bit)) 
Negatively,  ni  bi'm,  &c.  Interrogatively,  An  mbim,  &o, 
Neg.  Interrog.,  nAt  mbim,  &c. 
Relative  form  ttiop  (bi-OeAf). 
Autonomous,  WceAp 

323.  Imperfect  Tense  (I  used  to  he)» 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 
X)0  bmn     (-oo  bi-6inn)      "oo  bimif  (bitjmif) 
„  mteA    (  „  r)it)CeA)       „  bio-6  fib 
„  biot)r^^(  „  bnieAt)  re)  „  t)i-oif  (bi-O-oir) 
Autonomous,  bici 
Negatively,  tUnn 
Interrogatively,    An  mbinn  ? 
He4.  interro^r       n^C  wbtnn  > 
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324,  Past  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. 

„  f>ir  (t)i*ir)  M  ^^o^^i^  (t)it)eAtiAn) 

Autonomous,  bfteAf 

823.  DEPENDENT. 

Autonomous,  t^At»tAf 
Negative,    ni  fAttAf,    ni  fAttAif,    ni  f Aili  r^, 

Interrogatively  {Was  I?  d:c.). 

AU  f At)x^^       .An  fAt)A1f      At!  t^AlO  re      Atl  |\Al3AinAp,  &c. 

Neg.  interrog.  (Was  I  not?  d-c). 
326.  Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 
liCA-o,  he  AX)  (bei-OeAT))         bSitni-o,  beimiu  (bei-OmfX)} 

bei*  beiTD  (bcit)fo; 

Relative  Form,  tieAf.  t)eAr  (beiT:)eAr) 

Autonomous,  b61teAt^,  beipcAf 

Negatively,  ni  b6At) 
Interrog.,  mbdAt)  ? 

Meg  Interrog-,  n^e  mbfeAtj  ? 
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327.      Secondary  Futr 

DO  t!)6inn  (G^i-Oinn) 

Autonomous, 
Negative, 
Interrog., 
Neg.  interrog.. 


ire  or  Conditional. 

t)eit)p,  t)eiti 
n^t  mbfeinn 


328.  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present  Tense. 

go  tvAtiA-o  50  pAfeniui-o 

50  f  Alt*  f  6  50  KttAlt) 

The  negative  particle  for  this  tense  is  nS:  &8, 
UA  t\Ait)  mAit  AgAC.    No  thanks  to  you. 


329.  Past  Tense. 

50  iTibinn  50  iTibim^r 

50  mbiteA  50  nibfo-C  pH 

50  mbio*6  r6         50  mWDff 
The  negative  partiola  is  ni}v 

Aatonomous  Form. 

50  f  AtttAf  !    may  (they)  be  !  (for  once). 
TcombiceAjiI       „        „  (generally). 
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Verbal  Noun. 

t)eic,  to  be. 

330.  Phrases  containing  the  Verb  Noun. 

I  can  be,  &c. 
I  cannot  be,  &c. 
You  can  be,  &c. 
You  cannot  be,  &:g 
He  must  be,  &c. 
I  must  be,  Sec. 

You  must  have  been,  &q. 

I  must  not  have  been,  &c 

I  ought  to  be. 
Y'ou  ought  not  to  be. 
He  ought  to  have  been. 
I  ought  not  to  have  been. 
tDut)  rtiAic  liom  {a)  beic  x3.nn  I  wish  I  were  there. 
V>A  rhAiC  tiom  50  fAit)  rn6  I  wish  I  had  been  there. 
Ann 

ZS  fe  le  Oeic  Ann  He  is  to  be  there. 

331.  The  forms  puilim  and  t\At)..\r  are  used— 

(1)  After  the  particles  nf,  not ;  cS,  where  ?  An  (or 
a),  whether?  50,  that;  and  nAt  or  nS,  that  (con j.)... not. 

•  This  A  is  usuallj  heard  in  the  spoken  language 


Ip  ]:ei"oi|A  liom  {a)*  tieic 
til  peiT)i]i  liom  (a)  tieit 
C15  le-AC  {a)  tteit 
Hi  tig  leAc  (a)  t)eit 
CxMtpit)  pe  belt 
CAitpiT)  me  belt 
Ml  pulAif  50  |i.\tt)  cu  1 
Ip  coprhdil  50  pAib  cu  |- 
lliop  b'peiDitA  n6  bi  uu  ' 
til  coptriAil  50  fVAib  me) 
til'  pul^ifv  nAt  f  Alb  me  j 
Ip  c(5i|\  "oom  (a)  beic 
til  cOip  "Ouic  (a)  beic 
t)ut)  C6i|\  •06  beic 
tliop  Coip  "oom  (a)  beic 
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(2)  After  the  relative  particle  a,  when  it  ib  preceded 
by  a  preposition,  after  the  relative  a  when  it  means 

what,"  "  all  that,"  "all which,"  andafter  the  negative 
relative  nA6,  who. ..not,  which. ..not.  ti-puil 
r6?  Where  is  it?  rii  f^uil  ^  fiof  ^5^ni.  I  don^^ 
know.  O  ^lOf  ASAxn  tiA  puil  r6  ^nn.  I  know  it  is 
not  there.  "Oeip  5°  ^F^-^^  r^^ti-  He  says  that 
he  is  well.  Sin  e  aii  pe^f  n^t  tt-puil  ^5  oDaiia,  That 
is  the  man  who  is  not  working.  "OufeAipc  re  tiom 
r.AC  f  Alb  re  Ann.    He  told  me  he  was  not  there. 

832.  We  sometimes  find  the  verb  ipu\l  eclipsed  after 
the  negative  ni,  not ;  as,  ni  bruil  r©  he  is  not 

For  the  use  of  the  Relative  Form  refer  to  para 
654-560. 

THE  ASSERTIVE  VERB  IS. 
333.  The  position  of  a  verb  in  an  Irish  sentence 
is  at  the  very  beginning;  hence,  when  a  word 
other  than  the  verb  is  to  be  brought  into  pro- 
minence, the  important  word  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  most  prominent  position — viz.,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence,  under  cover  of  an  unemphatic 
impersonal  verb.  There  is  no  stress  on  the  verb  so 
used;  it  merely  denotes  that  prominence  is  given  to 
some  idea  in  the  sentence  other  than  that  contained 
in  the  verb.  There  is  a  similar  expedient  adopted  in 
English:  thus,  "He  was  speaking  of  you,"  and,  "It 
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18  of  you  he  was  speaking."  In  Irish  there  is  8 
special  verb  for  this  purpose,  and  of  this  verb  there 
are  forms  to  be  used  in  principal  clauses  and  forms  to 
be  used  in  dependent  clauses — e.g. : 
If  mire  An  pe^p.  I  am  the  man. 
Ueipim  5U|\  At)  6  SeAgAti  An  peAp.  I  say  John  is  the 
man. 

335.  Forma  of  the  Assertive  Verb. 

(a)  In  Principal  Sentences. 
Present  Tense,  if-    Relative,  ir  or  Af. 
Past  Tense,  t>A. 

[Future  Simple,  but).    Relative,  bur]. 

Secondary  Future  or  Conditional,  bAt). 

Subjunctive,  Ab;  sometimes  bA. 

Subjunc.  Pros,  (with  50)  50  mbA,  sujiAb;  {with 
ha)  nAf\Ab,  nA^iA. 

Subjunc.  Past,  -oa  inbAt),  "ifitivere." 
333.  Present  Tense, 

tr  me,- 1  am  ;  or,  it  is  I.  ip  P^")  we  are,  it  is  we. 
If  cu,  thou  art,  it  is  you.  ir  P^.  jo^i  are,  it  is  yoa. 
,r  6,  he  is.  it  is  he.  ^^^^  ^j^gy  ^^3^  it  ig  they 

If  1,  she  is,  it  is  she. 

336.  Past  Tense. 

t)A  me,  I  was,  it  was  I. 

t)^  tu,  thou  wast,  &o. 

■oob'  e,  b'  &,  bA  he  was,  &o. 

■oob'  1,  b'  i,  bA  ti-i  she  was,  &o. 

bA  finn,  we  were,  &o. 

bA  pb,  you  were,  &o. 

■oob'  \AV,  ty'  SAX),  bA  Vi-ia"o    they  wore,  &o. 
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t)u'0  or  tiuf  is  never  used  in  the  spoken  language, 
ftud  scarcely  ever  in  writing,  except  when  a  super- 
lative adjective  or  adverb  occurs  in  a  sentence,  the 
verbs  of  which  are  in  the  Future  Tense. 

337.  In  the  Present  Tense  the  verb  1S  is  omitted 
after  all  particles  except  ITIA,  if:  as,  tn6  pe^ix. 
I  am  the  man  ;  tli  me      peA|\.   I  am  not  the  man. 

838.  In  the  Past  Tense  "bA  is  usually  omitted  after 
particles  when  the  word  following  l)A  begins  with  a 
consonant:  as,  Afv  ttiAit  Icac  Did  you  like 

the  place?  T\a\\  tteAg  ad  luAt  6?  Was  it  not  a  small 
price?  X)A  is  not  usually  omitted  when  the  following 
word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  but  the  a  is  elided: 
as,  niop  X>'  6  fill  An  fxiSAtrc.  That  was  not  the  priest. 
Notice  that  the  word  immediately  after  bA  or  bA-O, 
even  when  bA  or  t)At)  is  understood,  is  usually  aspi- 
rated when  possible. 

(5)  In  Dependent  Sentence*. 
33r.  Present  Tense. — Ab  is  used  instead  of  if  after 
guf,  meaning  "  that " ;  as,  meAfAim  stifAb  6  fin  An 
reAf .  I  think  that  is  the  man.  Before  a  consonant  Ab 
is  usually  omitted ;  as,  -oeif  fe  gup  mif e  An  f eAf .  He 
eays  that  I  am  the  man.  Ab  is  always  omitted  after 
nA6,  that... not.  SaoiIuti  aaC  6  fin  An  pi.  I  think  that 
is  not  the  king. 

340.  Past  Tense.— The  word  bA  or  bAt)  becomes  t>* 
in  dependent  sentences  and  is  usually  joined  to  the 
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particle  which  precedes  it.  When  the  following  word 
begins  with  a  consonant  the  ti'  is  usually  omitted. 
tne^rAim  5Ufvt)  6  feo  An  ce^ci.  I  think  that  this  was 
the  house;  tnexifAnn  f6  n^p  riiAit  te  HiaU  beit  ^nnfo. 
He  thinks  that  Niall  did  not  like  to  be  here.  An 
me^fx^nn  cu  gup  rhAit  ^n  fjeutfe?  Do  you  think 
that  it  was  a  good  story  ? 

341.  Conditional. — In  dependent  sentences  \)a  or 
bAt)  becomes  mbA.  SAOilim  50  inbA  rhAit  teif  -oul 
ICAC.  1  think  he  would  like  to  go  with  you.  "Oeif.  f e 
nAC  mbA  itiAic  leif.  He  says  that  he  would  not  like. 
In  the  spoken  language  the  tendency  is  to  use  the  past 
tense  forms  in  dependent  sentences;  hence  Irish 
speakers  would  say  gup  ttiAit  in  the  above  sentence 
instead  of  50  mbA  tfiAtt,  and  nA]i  ttiAit  instead  of  nA<i 
mbA  riiAit. 

The  Future  is  never  used  in  dependent  sentences 
in  the  spoken  language. 

tem,  BEAR  or  CARRY. 
352.  Principal  Parts. 

ImpcraWve.  Future.  Participle.        Verbal  Noun. 

beip         beujipAT)  beifite  bfeit 

This  verb  is  conjugated  like  buAil,  except  in  the 
Past,  Future  and  Conditional. 

843.  Past  Tense. 

fusAf,  fUgAif,  &c.,  like  rhoUf  (par.  264). 

The  prefixes  -oo  and  |io  were  not  used  before  this  Past  Tense  in 
t&rly  usage  and  not  generally  in  present-d&y  usage. 
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3^5.  Future. 

betifp^T),  beiiiAfAip,  &c.,  like  moLpAT)  (par.  265). 

In  early  modern  usage  there  was  no  ip  in  this  Tense,  or  in  the  Con- 
ditional. The  rule  was  that  when  a  short  vowel  in  the  Present 
became  long  in  the  Future  stem  no  f  was  added.  This  rule  is  stiil 
observed  in  the  Futures  ending  in  -oca-o  or  -eocAt). 

Conditional. 

lieufpAinn,  &c.,  like  molpAinn  (par.  2GG). 

Verbal  Noun  bpeic,  gen.  t)t\eite  or  beit^te. 
345.  This  verb  is  of  very  frequent  use  in  the  idiom 
*'bei|\  xNp";  lay  hold  on.  catch,  overtake]  e.^.,  fugAt) 
Oj\in,  I  was  caught.    Hi  fruil  Upeit         There  is  no 
laying  hold  on  him  (or  it). 

CAt)AMn,  GIVE  or  BRING. 
Principal  Parts. 

Imperative.  Future.  Participle.         Verbal  Noun. 

fbeUfpAT)  CAbAlAtA 


356.  IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 
1.     —  CAtDfAimip,  tttjjAimif 

8.  Cxit»p-At)  or  cugATi  p6     CA&p^i'oip,    cusAmip  (or 

-xX"0A0ip) 

Autonomous,  cAbAptAp,  ciigtAp. 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
847.  Present  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 
8ING.  1.  ("00-)  beiiAim  CAtop^iim 
2.  (-oo-)  GeitMf  CAt)^^A1t^, 
8.  (x>o-)  beif  (-eAnn  f  6  CAttf ^nn  f  6 

PLUE.  1.  ("oo-)  fteifimiT)  cAbpAimiX) 

2.  ("OO-)  t»eit\exinn         cAt>pAnn  fit) 

3.  (-oo-)  beitMT)  CAtitlAlt) 

cuj^im,  &c.  (like  motAim),  may  be  used  in  both 

constructions. 

Autonomous,  (x)o-)t)eifteAt\,  cAt)xi|\tA|A  or  cugc^p. 

8-18.  By  the  "Dependent  Form"  of  the  Verb  we 
mean  that  form  which  is  used  after  the  following 
Particles,  viz.,  nf,  not;  An,  whether;  n^C,  whether... 
not;  or  who,  which  or  that. ..not;  50,  that;  ca,  where, 
mun^,  unless;  nS,  if;  and  the  relative  when  governed 
by  a  preposition. 


849.  Imperfect  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 

(x>o-)t)eit\inn  cAt>i\Ainn 

(t)0-)beifite4  &c,,  like  -o'f uASfAinn 
Ac,  like  tluxMlinn  (262)  (805) 


Or,  tusAinn,  tM^tA,  &c.,  for  both  ahtolute  and 
dependent  constructions. 
Autopomous,  beit^ci,  c^t)Af>tAoi,  CU5CA01. 
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Past  Tense. 

850.  The  Past  Ttuae  has  only  one  form:  tujAr, 
tujAif,  &c.,  like  TT.c-lAf  (2G4.).    Auton.  cugA-d. 

In  early  usage  th>3  Past  Tense  did  not  take  -do  or  |to,  as. 
50  -o-cujAr,  "that  I  gave."  In  present-day  usage  this  peculiarity  ia 
sometimes  adhered  to  aod  Bometimes  not. 

851.  Future  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 
(■00-)t)eUfpA'0  ClubpAT),  C10t)p.dT) 

(fee,  C1ut)|lAip,  C10t)p.<Mp 

like  molpA-o  (20r/)  ciutifAit) 

(:-^t).^fp.A73^        may  be  used  in  both  constructions. 

Antononiousi,  GeuppAp  CAb^\p]:Af 
352.  Conditional. 

(x)o-)beup[:Aiiin  ciutDpAinn,  ciot)pAnin 

like  niolc<Mnn  (2G6)  &c. 
c^.n^xpp.Mr,,-.,  &c.,  maybe  used  in  both  coD^tructions. 
Autonomous,  t)6-AfFAi',  cAt)At\pAi. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

T>ls  Mood  occurs  only  in  dependent  construction. 

iS3c  Present — ciisa-o,  cugAip,  cug^i*  p6,  &g.,  or 
CAtipAt),  cAftpAif,  &c. 

854,  Past — cu5<Mnn,  &c.,  like  moUinn  (268). 

Verbal  Noun. 

r^ft^mn.  gen.  c45<\p^A. 
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S55. 

Imperative. 

356. 

1.   

2.  AbAip 


At>Al1l,  SAY. 
Principal  Parts. 

Future.  Participle. 


Verbal  Noue. 


8.  Abiut)  f6 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


357. 

ABSOLUTE. 

1.  (A)x)eitMm 

2.  (A)T)eifvit\ 


Present  Tense. 

DEPENDENT. 
AbpAllTl 
AbflAIIA 

8.  (A)'Deifvor 'oeit^exMin  f6  AbpAnn  f6  (AbAip) 

2.  (Aj-oeitAti  AbfiAnn  fib 

3.  (A)"oeit^i'o  AbpAit) 
iutonomous,  (Ay-oeiticeAf  AbAficAiA 

The  initial  a  of  A-oeijiim,  &c.,  is  now  usually  dropped.  The  sama 
remark  holds  for  the  other  tenses.  The  tj  of  ■oeijnni,  Ac,  is  not 
usually  aspirated  by  a  foregoing  particle.  The  absolute  and  dependent 
constructions  are  sometimes  confused  in  spoken  usage. 

358.  Imperfect  Tense. 


ABSOLUTE. 

1.  A-oeifMnn 

2.  ADeipteA 

8.  AtJeipeAt)  f6 
&c. 

Autonomous,  A-oeinci 


DEPENDENT. 
Ab|VAinn 

AbAptA 
AbjlAt)  f 6 
&0. 
AbAftAOl 
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359.  Past  Tens«. 

ATlUtifAlf  t)Ut)|141f 

Autonomons,  (A)t)tit5fA'6  or  (A)"Du6AftAf 
350.  Future  Tense. 

Autonomous,  x)&a\^^ai[\  A\3\\66tA]\ 

In  the  spoken  language  the  absolute  and  dependent  forms  are  often 
CO  of  used. 

361.  Conditional. 

Autonomous,  ti^^^pAf  AbfioCf  ai 

In  spoken  language  the  two  consfaractions  are  often  confused. 

362.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present,   xvbivAX),  AbfiAif,         AbiAAi"*  f6,  &a. 

Past,        -AbpAinn,        At»Apt4,         Atopji-O  fe,  Scq. 

363.  Participles. 

t^Ai-dce,  ion-ti4it)ce,  "oo-f^i-Oce,  fo-|\^it)ce. 

Yerbal  Noun. 
{\.A-6  or  ]\St)A,  gen.  sing,  and  nom,  plur.  fUitJce 
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SAt),  TAKE. 

364.  Principal  Parts. 

Imperative.      Fnture.  Participle.  Verbal  Nona, 

This  verb  is  regular  except  in  the  Future  and  Con- 
ditional. 

365.  Future. 

5eot)At),  5eot)AitA,  seoftAit)  &c. 

366.  Conditional. 

jeottAinn,  jeobcxX,  $eo5A"6  fc,  &c. 

367.  In  the  spoken  language  the  Future  is  often  made  5AC)f  a-o,  (Sc., 
and  the  Conditional,  5At)p4inn,  as  in  regular  verbs. 

Verbal  Noun. 

SAt)x\il  or  gAG^^l,  gen.  sing,  and  nova,  plural  g^^ti^ALA, 


VA$,  GET,  FIND, 
368.  Principal  Parts. 

Imperative      Future.  Participle. 


Verbal  Noun. 


869. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


1.  — 
3.  pAjAt) 


pAgAlt) 
pAgAlDlr 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
870  Present  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 
(■DO-)  geitiitn  p-djAim 

geitieAfin  f 6,  ^eit)  ye    pAjAtin  f 6 

geifteAtin  fit)  pAgAnn  fit) 

jeittiT)  fAjAiT) 

Autonomous,  ("oo-)  geibteAf     f AjcAf 

In  spoken  usage  ^^AjAim,  &o.,  is  used  in  both  dependent  &nd 
•bsolute  constructions. 

In  the  Auton.  pAjc^ti,  fAijceAti  and  p<iccA]i  are  used. 

S71.  Imperfect  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 
(do-)  geminn  pAgAinn 


&0. 


Autonomous,  geiftCT,  f a$caoi,  f Ai$cf. 

Bpoken  usage,  Absolute,  Jetiyinn  or  f  AjAinn,  *e. 

372.  Past  Tense. 

This  Tense  has  only  one  form  for  both  absolute  and  depen^eat  oofi' 
trijctions.    The  prefixes  ■oo  and  po  are  not  used  with  ik. 

SINGULAK.  PLURAL. 

1.  -pUAtup  fUA]tAmAp 

2.  fUApAtp  fUAtVAt)A}1 
8.  fUAIf  fUAtUtiAjli 

Autonomous,  ppit,  puAjitAf  or  puAjiA-o. 

In  spoken  usage  pt^it  often  beeomos  f  jiiceA'o. 
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873.  Future  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 

1.  geoftA-o,  §eAt)A-o  CpuigeA-o  or  ?)pAi$eAT» 

2.  geoGAif,  &c.  t»Fui$it\  &c. 
8.  geotSAi*  f6  t>pui$i-6 

1.  5eot>Amii"o  bpuignnit)  ^ 

2.  geobAit)  pX)  t>Fui$i-6  r'ft 

3.  §eot>Ait)  bpuijit) 

Autonomous,  {  i 
374.  Conditional. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 
$e6t5Ainn  or  5eAt>Ainn        ttvuiginn  or  bpAijmn 
^e6X>tA,  &c.  t)|:ui5te.\,  dec. 

5eot)xMm'ir  fcpuigimir 

geOOAi-oif  ti>piii$iT)ir 
Autonomous,  { 

■  373.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

Present,  pa$at),  i^AgAip,  1:^5^116  r^.  &c. 
Past,      pA$Ainn,  p^jcA,  pAgA-O  ye,  &c. 

876.  Participle. 

pA$CA,  pAi$ce  or  paCca, 
The  derivative  participles  of  this  verb  are  usually 
formed  from  the  genitive  of  the  verbal  noun. 

ICn-pAgAlA,  fO-^A^;AlA,  X)0-FA54lA. 


us 


377.  "Oeun,  DO,  MAKE. 

Principal  Parts. 

Imperative-        Future.  Participle.      VerBaJ  Node* 

■oeun       •neunpji'o       x)euncx)k  -oeunArii 


878.  IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

1.  —  TDeuriAimir 

2.  -oeun  ■oeunAi* 
8.  -oeunxit)  ■oeunAi'oIf 

Autonomous,  xieuncAjx, 


379. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 


ABSOLUTE. 

1.  (do-)  gnirti  (jni-Oitn) 

2.  „    $tiit\  &c. 

3.  „    $ni  r6  or  gm'onn  f  6 

1.  „  $niniix) 

2.  „  pMti 

3.  „  gnm 

Relative,  gnfof,  $ni-CeAf 
Autonomous,  Snite^ii 


DEPENDENT. 
"oeunAim 

DeuriAnn  f6 

"oeutMinii'-o 
"oeunAtin  pt) 
TDetniAiT) 


In  present-day  usage  -oeunAtm,  Ac,  are  very  frequenUy  used  in  Hm 
ibsolnt*.'  cougtruction. 
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lao.  Imperfect  Tcnso. 

A^SOLi^TE..  DEPENDENT. 
t>o-gn1nn,  $ni*inn 

„  Snimir 

Iiiitononiaas,  "oo-Jnlti 

881.  Past  Tense. 
•DO-fiinneAf 

f.mne  y& 
Autonomous,  -oo-tMnne^* 

In  Muuster  dialect  *etneAf,  -oeunt',  -oein  r^,  •oeitieAiriAr, 
6eiTieAtiAt'i  •oe-neA-OAti  are  used  as  the  Past  Tense  in  both 
ftbsolute  and  dependent  eonBtructiori-s. 

882.  Future  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE  iLND  DEPENDENT. 

TQeunp-AiTb  r<^  -oeunf  Alt) 

Autonomous,  •oeunpAti 

883.  Conditional. 

teunpi  i6eunpAt)  pD 

teuniTAt)  t>e'jnpAi-o>f 

i.Bt0110KlCaa.  T3CUnfA! 


■oeutiAinn 

•oeuriA*  ffe 
■ceunAimtf 
t)eunA*  pt) 
■oetiiiAi-oir 
"oeuncAOt 

•oeApnAf 

■OeAftlAlf 

•oeApiA  fft 
•DeA|\nAniAt\ 

X)eA-|>t1At;)A]A 

T)eAtvnAt)A|\ 
■oeAfnAi;) 
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aai.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

■oeunAX)        -Deun^Mf    -oeunAit)  f6    T)eunAniAOiX),  (fee. 
Past. 

•oeunAinn      -oeunc^    "oeunAt!)  f6    T)eunAty«AOip,  &o. 
Participles. 

tDeuncA       lon-TDBuncA       fo-"Oeunc^  'oo-*eunc4 

Yerbal  Noon. 
■oeun-Arh  (■oeunA'C)  gen.  'oeunC'd 


38S. 

Imperative, 
jreic 


peic,  SEE. 
Principal  Parts. 

Future.  Participle. 
t^veAX> 

peicte 

feicpe^t) 


Verbal  Noon, 
peicpnc 


888.  IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

1.  —  freicimir  (peiccAm) 

2.  peic  peicit) 

3.  peice-A-0  r6  peicfofr 

S87.  The  imperative  3nd  sing,  and  2ad  plural  are  hardly  eve« 
found;  lor  we  rarely  oommaad  or  ask  a  person  to  "soe"  anything, 
except  in  the  sense  oi  "  l-aok  at "  it-  In  Irish  a  distinct  vorb  is  alway* 
used  in  the  sense  of  "look  at,"  such  as  poud,  tjeAjtc,  b;teAr:n\Ji5,  <fco. 
The  verb  peud;  must  not  be  oonloundod  vrith  yetc;  it  is  a  dictino* 
verb,  and  liafs  a  coa^plota  and  regular  conjugation, 

as?.  In  oarly  modwn  Irish  pA»c  was  the  stem  iwod  In  the  !inp««' 
<iT«  and  in  the  dep«nd«it  ocnutraatioa  tbronRboot  lh«  »kiM  v«b. 


889, 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 


1. 

T)o-C}m  (Cit)im) 

Veicim 

2. 

ireicip 

8. 

"OO-CI  fe,  Cionn  fe 

peiceAnn  f6 

1. 

X)0-t\n\'\X) 

peicimit) 

2. 

feiceAtin  fit 

8. 

X)0-t'\X) 

feiciD 

Autonomous, 


"oo-Ci'ceAp 


390.  The  prefix  •oo-,  now  usually  dropped,  is  an  altered  form  ct  th« 
old  prefix  ac — e.g.,  <vcci'm.  This  form  survives  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage anly  in  the  Ulster  form,  'n'm  or  ci-oim,  &o. 


891. 


Imperfect  Tense. 


•oo-Cinn,  (iit)inn 
t)o-Cio"t)  f6 
■oo-Ciot)  fiO 


peicinn 

peicte4 

feicimff 
feiceA"6  pfe 
treiciT»1f 


In  spoken  language  feictnn,  Ac,  is  used  in  both  Absolute  an  J 
Dependent  constructions. 

Ulster  usaee.  cix>eAnti,  ci-oteA.  Sti. 
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<s92.  Past  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 


p*\CA 


peAC^p 
pe^CA 


1.  ]  (Conn^ncAp) 
(connx\C4p 

2.  (::ot^nA^c..Mp   (^onn^pCxMp)  p<iCAip  pe^c^tp 

3.  ConnAic  pe  (conn^tpc  pe)  p^cA  p6  peACA  p6 

1.  ConncAiTiAp  [tontiApcAmAp]  pACAtruk^  peACAnuvp 

2.  ConncAfeAp  [ConnApcAbAp]  pACAftAp  peACAbAp 

3.  ConncAT)Ap  [ConnApcA"OAp]  pACAt)Ap  peACAT)Ap 

Autonomous,     conncAp  pACAp  or  pACtAp 

The  olJer  spelling  was  AcconnAC  and  AcconnAjic,  &c.  The  c  is 
«till  preserved  in  the  Ulster  dialect:  cAtiAic  me,  &c.,  I  saw. 

383.  Future  Tense. 

(•oo-)(!;ipeAT>,  Ci-opeAD,  petcpeAt), 
(T)o-)(ifpip,  <iit)pip,  peicpip, 
&c.  &c. 

Autonomous,     CipeAp  peicpeAp 

394.  Conditional. 

('oo-)(iipinn,  (iit)ptnn,  peicpinn, 
&c.  &c. 
In  lie  Future  and  Conditional  peicpeAD,  &c.,  and 
■peicpmn,  &c.,  can  be  used  in  both  constructions. 


3S3.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present,  peiceAt),  peicip,  peiciib  p6,  &c. 
Past,      peicinn,  peicceA,  peiccAt)  pe,  &c. 
Participle,  peicte. 
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ggg.  Verbal  Noun. 

^eicrinc,  -peircinc,  gen.  peicre^nA. 
From  the  genitive  of  the  verbal  noun  the  co-mpound 
participles  are  formed :  viz.,  m-FeicfeAn^,  ro-peic- 
feATiA,  -oo-peicreAriA, 


3S7.  Ct01S  or  CUlin,  HEAR. 

These  two  verbs  are  quite  regular  except  in  the 
Past  TensG. 

In  old  writings  the  parxiole  or  t>o-  is  found  prefixed  to  all  tb* 
tenses  in  the  absolute  construction,  but  this  particle  is  now  dropped. 

393,  Past  Tense. 

Autonomous,  cuAUtAf 
Yerbal  Nouns. 

cu-)r  or  cloipnc  (or  more  modern  cluitirmc  or 
cioifcin). 

UAH,  COME. 
899.  IMPERATIVE. 

2.  CAP 

8.  (CA5A-6)  r6  cip-olr 
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INDICATIVE  MOOu. 

400.  Present  Tense. 

1.  cisim  cisimm 

2.  cigip  ctgCi 

8.  CIS 

Relatiye  (wanting). 
Aatonomons,  cigte^p. 

The  Present  Tense  has  also  the  forme  c^sann  or 
cc^\5Aim  inflected  regularly. 

401.  Imperfect  Tense. 

Ciginn,  tAgAinn,  or  te-A5<>inn,  regolarly. 

402.  Past  Tense. 

403.  Autonomous,  cinjAr. 

Tlio  n5  in  this  Tense  is  not  sounded  like  in  long,  a  thip,  but 
with  a  helping  vowel  between  them — e.g.,  2nd  pers.  Bing. — is  pro- 
nounced as  if  wTitten  cAn/v^dif ;  but  in  Munster  the  5  is  silent  except 
in  the  3rd  pers.  sing. — e.g.,  cAnj^r  is  pronounced  haw-ims$. 

405.  Future  Tense,  ciocpA-o.&c,  inflected  regularly; 
also  spelled  ciucpAT),  &o. 

Relative,  tiocpAf 

Conditionalf  Cioc]:^inn,  &o.,  inflected  regularly. 
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*03.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present,  cige-A-o,  casat),  or  ce^sAX),  inflected  regu- 
larly. 

Past,  ciginn,  CAsamn,  or  ceASAinn,  inflected  regu- 
larly. 

406.  Verbal  Noun,  ceA(ic  (or  x:\o-6aCz,  cfOe^Cc) 
Participle,  ce^gtA  or  cAgtA. 

W7.  c6lS,  GO. 

N.B.— The  present  stem  is  also  spelled  cei'6,  but  cei5  is  preferabla, 
as  it  better  represents  the  older  form,         or  cetj. 

408.  IMPERATIVE. 

1.  —  c6i$tmif  (c6i$eAm) 

2.  c6i§  cfiigit) 

3.  cfiigeAt)  c^iJiDip 

409.  In  the  Imperative  2nd  sing,  and  2nd  plur.  other  verbs  are  now 
asually  substituted,  such  as  5^6,  rnicij,  ceijiis.  The  use  of  ceiju^, 
plur.  ceiinji-o,  seems  to  be  condned  to  these  two  forms;  imtij  has  a 
full,  regular  conjugation. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

410.  Present. 

1.  c^tgim  (cSi^nn)  1.  c^igimi-o 

2.  ceigip      &c.  2.  c6i$ti 

3.  cSi$  f^,  c6i$eAnn  f6       3.  ceisix) 
Autonomous,  C(?iT^teAp 
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Imperfect  Tenso. 

C6i5inn  (or  cef6inn),  Szq.,  regularly. 

511.  Past  Tenso. 

ABSOLUTE.  DErENDENT. 
1.  CuA-O^f  tDe*^c»^f 

1.  Cii^-OAm^p  t)eACAtnAj\ 
Autonomous,  ctiA-OtAf  neAt^ic 

In  Munster  c«AX)Af,  &e.,  is  used  in  the  dependent  construclicn,  a| 
mo\\  CUA1-6  fe,  he  did  not  go.    'De45Af,  <fcc.,  is  also  used  in  Munster; 

412.  Future. 

SINGULAB,  PLURAL. 

2.  \iACA\^,  r^gAiji  p^cAtt)  pft,  r^SAit)  ri» 

8.  f AfiAlt)         |1Al$A1-6  f AiAI-O,  f A$Al-0 

Relative,  f^CAp,  fAgAf. 
Autonomous,  pACtAp,  pAstAjt. 

413.  Conditional 

pACAinn  or  pA^Ainn,  &c.,  regularly. 

The  Future  and  Conditional  are  eometimes  spelled  fiAif a-o,  Ac, 
and  nAd|:Ainn,  Ae. 
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4H.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present,  c6i§eAX),  c6i$ip,  c6i$i-6  pe,  &6. 
Past,      c6i$mn,  c6i$ceA,  cei^exxt)  <ka. 

413.  Verbal  Noun. 


x)tJt,  gen.  votA  (sometimes  -oulc^). 

Participle  of  Necessity. 

■DulcA  (as,  ni  -ouIcaX  t)<3,  he  ought  not  to  go). 

DerivatiYO  Participles. 

10n-X)0LAr   ['0-t)Olx\,  X)0-t)OlA. 

416.  It,  EAT. 

This  verb  is  regular  except  in  the  Future  and  C 
ditional. 

Principal  Parts. 

Lmper.  Future.  PartlclpI*.       Verbal  Noun. 

It  \ofA-o  itce  \te 

417.  Future  Tense. 

SINQULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  lOfAD  (lOppjk-o)  lOf<\mA01T» 

2.  lOfAtlA,    &C.  I'OfAlt)  pb 

Relative,  iop (lopp^p). 
Autonomous,  fopc^p. 

418.  Conditional. 

BINOULAE.  PLUBAL. 

1.  fopAinn  (lopp^inn)  fopAniAoif 

2.  lopcA,       &o.  iopAt)  piO 
8.  iopAt)  <orAi'oH» 
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419.  As  well  as  the  regular  Past  Tense,  u'lteAf,  &o., 
there  is  another  Past  Tense,  viz.,  'ouA■C)x^r,  in  use. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 
8.  -OUAlt)  t)tl^t>A'04p 

ni$im,  1  REACH. 
|i20.  This  verb  is  nearly  obsolete,  its  place  beir  g  taken 
by  the  regular  verbs  ffioiCim  and  ffioifim 
Its  Past  Tense  is  inflected  like  c^tiAg. 

421.  Yerbal  Noun. 

fioCc^in  or  fiACcAtn. 
Iligitn  has  a  special  usage  in  the  phrase  pigitn  AleAf, 
*'  1  need,'"  (whence,  fMCcAiixif, need,  necessity:  ^mCca- 
nA(i,  necessary:  from  the  verbal  noun.) 

mARi:)Aim  or  mAnt)tJi$im,  I  KILL. 

422.  This  verb  is  quite  regular  except  in  Future 
and  Conditional. 

Future,  mAiAOGAt),  m^ptiflCAt),  mAi|\e6t)A"o,  mAip- 
ttQotAX)  or  muiptitreAX)  (with  usual  terminations). 

Conditional,  mAfOttAinn,  ttiAt^ttdCAinn,  ttixMpeoOAinn, 
triAipt!)eO(;Amn  or  rhuipftpnn,  &c.,  &o, 

Yerbal  Noon. 
•TiApttAt)  or  m.ApCug^'O,  to  kill  or  killing. 
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SOME  DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 
423.  Atl,  quoth,  say  or  said.  This  verb  is  used 
only  when  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker 
are  given.  (It  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  Latin  ''inqiiit.")  It  is  frequently 
written  or  ^pp,  as  AppA  mipe,  said  I. 
When  the  definite  article  immediately 
follows  this  latter  form  the  p  is  ofteu 
joined  to  the  article,  as,  ^pp  pe^Ap  or 
pjkti  pe^p,  says  the  man.  "  Cm  tu  p6in }" 
Ap  peipe^n.    *'  Who  are  you?"  said  he. 

When  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker 
are  not  given  translate  "says"  by -oeip, 
and  "  said"  by  T)ut>Aipc.  When  the  word 
*'that"  is  understood  after  the  English 
verb  "say"  50  (or  n^t  if  ''not"  follows) 
must  he  expressed  in  Irish. 


424.  'OAR,  It  seems  or  it  seemed.    This  verb  is 

always  followed  by  the  preposition  le : 

as,  -oAp  Uotn,  it  seems  to  me,  methinks  ;  or, 
it  seemed  to  me,  methought.  •O^p  lej^c, 
It  seems  to  you.  "D^p  Leip  An  Gpe^p,  It 
seemed  to  the  man. 

425.  peADv^tl,  I  know,  I  knew.     This  verb  ia 

nearly  always  used  negatively  or  inter- 
rogatiyely,  and  although  really  a  past 
,    tense  has  a  present  meaning  as  well  as  a 
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past.     ni   f:eAt)o,p.     1  do,  or  did,  nol 
know,  til  peA-oAip  p^-  He  does  not  know, 
or  he  did  not  know. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 
1.  \:eA-OA\\,  1.  1:eA■ot^AnlAt^ 

3.  ireA-OAip  re  ^-  feA-ot^A-OAt^ 

j3  „xhe  forms  jnst  e;iven  are  those  used  in  the 
spoken  language,  the  literary  forms  are:  r^^x)A\^, 
peAT)Att^  cu,  pcA-OAtp  f^,  feA-OAnvAr,  i:eAT)AttAn,  and 

peAT)AT)Ap. 

426.  t^ntA,  There  came  to  pass,  it  happened  or 

happened  to  be.  It  is  also  used  to  express 
the  meeting  of  one  person  with  another. 

427.  X)t<3t3A1Tl  or  t3A  'OCtXMtl,    "It  all  bat 

happened."  E.g.,  T)'t:^6bAitA  -ftArn  cuicim, 
It  all  but  happened  to  me  to  fall,  I  had 
like  to  fall,  I  had  well  nigh  fallen.  The 
same  meaning  is  expressed  by  -o'vObAiti  50 
■Dcuicpnn. 

428.  peUDAim,  I  can,  is  regular  in  all  its  tenses, 

but  it  has  no  imperative  mood. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Adverb. 

429.  There  are  not  many  simple  adverbs  in  Irish, 
ib.G  greater  number  of  adverbs  being  made  up  of  two  or 
more  words.    Almost  every  Irish  adjective  mftjr  b«- 
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come  an  adverb  by  having  the  particle  50  "  pid- 
fixed  to  it:  as,  tn^ic,  good;  50  mAic,  well;  uiimL, 
bumble;  50  h-urtu\l,  humbly. 

430.  This  50  is  really  the  preposition  50*  with  its 
meaning  of  "with."  (Do  not  confound  this  word 
with  50  meaning  "  to,"  they  are  two  distinct  preposi- 
tions). Of  course  this  particle  has  now  lost  its 
original  meaning  in  the  case  of  most  adverbs. 

431.  Adverbs  may  be  compared ;  their  comparative 
and  superlative  degrees  are,  however,  those  of  the 
adjectives  from  which  they  are  derived ;  the  particle 
50  is  not  used  before  the  comparative  or  superlative. 

432.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  when 
an  adjective  begins  with  a  vowel  50  prefixes  ti,  as 
50  li-AntMili,  seldom. 

433.  The  following  list  may  now  be  regarded  as 
simple  adverbs  although  many  of  them  are  disguised 
compounds. 

Ams6  out  (used  only  after  a  verb  of 

motion). 

vtiniit,,  AmuM  outside,  out;  never  used  after  a 

verb  of  motion.    He  is  out, 
pe  Amuig.    He  is  standing  out- 
side the  door,  zS  pe  'tixx  pe^p*iri? 
CAoli  Amiiig  "oe  'n  ■ooI^^^p. 

•  This  preposition  is  now  used  only  in  a  few  plirases;  as  mt'le  50 
leic,  a  mile  and  (with)  a  half:  fl^c  50  letc,  a  yard  and  a,  half; 
bliA-OAin  50  leic  6  foin,  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
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f  6r,  yet. 

1  nniT)<3k,  Amu,  astray  (mia- 

taken). 
itToe  (^ne),  yesterday..- 
irroiu  (xMTOiu),  to-day. 
1  mt)ApA6  (Amikt^AC),  to- 
morrow, 
ifce^i,  in  {motion  only). 
ifcig,  inside  (rest). 
50  ti-AntiArh,  seldom. 
50  foiU,  yet,  awhile. 

,  Inot. 

teAUA,  already,  previously.  6a  (C-aia),  (Ulster), 

conur?  cionnuf?  how?       nuAip,  when. 

iiorfi,  corn,  as  [see  par.  154).   CAtAin  ? 

•peAf -OA,  henceforth,  at  once.  CAf  oin  ? 

leir,     ]  ,  ^■^J^r.  as,  like, 

also. 

■nAeipn,]  rriAtA  fin,  thus. 

"piu,  erm ;  as,  m'op  lAt)Ai|\  fe  pu  Aon  frocAt  Arh4in. 
/fe  dt(i  not  speak  even  one  word.  F^w  tiA  h-AnAlA 

•DO  tAffiAinj.  Without  even  taking  breuth.  piu  ia 
really  a  noun,  and  is  followed  by  the  genitiYe  case, 
wheneYer  the  definite  article  comes  between  it  and 
the  noun;  otherwise  it  is  followed  by  a  nomina^ 
tive  case. 

434.  It  may  be  useful  to  remark  here  that  the  words 
iTToiu,  to-day ;  iiroe,  yesterday  ;  1  mbAfiAt,  to-morrow ; 
Af  6if ,  last  night ;  AnoCc,  to-night ;  can  be  used  only 
«s  adyerbs.    He  came  to-dmy.    tAini^  f6  in-oiu.  He 


Altl,  AtflAC,]  , 

\  howevei 
AtritAC,  ) 

AttiAin,  alone,  only. 
AttiAit,  as,  like. 
AirilAi'6,  thus. 

«*no6c,  to-night. 
Atioif,  now. 
Afieif,  last  night. 
Apr{c)-  again. 
CA  ?  where  ? 


when  ? 
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went  away  yesterday.  "O'  imti$  ^6  int)6.  When  the 
English  words  are  nouns,  we  must  use  (or  ^rc 

©it)Ce)  before  itroiu,  inx)e,  etc.     Yesterday  was 

firie.  X)'\  AW  \,A  iTToe  bpeij.  To-morrow  will  be  icct.. 
t)eit)  Ar\  lA  1  mbifiAt  pliuC.  Last  night  was  cold.  t)i 
A^^  o\t)te  x\|\eifi  puA|\. 

^35.  InterrogatiYe  Words. 

when?  c^t-Ain?  c6  An  u^ip?  which  (atf/.)  ?  c6  An...  ? 
ce  An  c-Am  ? 

where?  ca?  cftAnAic?  what?     cat)?  ci\eu-o? 

conATJ  ?  ceujA-o  ? 

how?  conuf (cionnuf)?  ce  whither?  cA} 
An  t;Aoi  ?  50  -06  mAp? 


why  ?  CAT)  'nA  t Aott  ?  cat) 
Cnige  r*    CAT)  pAt  ?  c6 

An  ^TAt  ? 

how  far  ?  1  ce  An  ^ait)  ? 
how  long?]  An  PAT) A? 
which (p7-on.)?  C10CA?  ce? 


whence?   cat)  Af?  ca'^ 

At)  Af  ? 


how  much  ?|  c6  rheuT)  ? 
how  many  ?j  An  mO  ? 
who?  ce?  CIA?  ce  h-e  (v 

1AT))  ? 

Up  and  Down. 
436.    /fU'^r.  upwards,  motion  upwards  from  the 
place  where  the  speaker  is. 
i.niop,  upwards,  motion  up  from  below  to  the 
(J|j     J    place  where  the  speaker  is. 

tuAf  (also  spelled  tvt&x),  up,  rest  above  the 

place  where  the  speaker  is. 
An?or  (Abuf),*  up,  rest  where  the  speaker  is. 

•  This  form  is  used  in  Ulster  and  North  Connaught,  but  generally 
this  word  is  used  only  for  rest  on  this  side  of  a  room,  river,  (kc,  or 
here,  where  we  are. 
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Y^of,  downwards,  motion  down  from  where 

the  speaker  is. 
^nux).f ,  downwards,  motion  down  from  abova 

I    to  where  the  speaker  is. 
■  "  tier  (fior)»  down,  below,  rest  below  the  place 
where  the  speaker  is. 
AtuiAf  (At)ur),*  down,  rest  where  the  speaker 
is. 


437.  The  following  examples  will  fully  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  words  for  "up"  and  "down" 


A  says  to  B,  I'll  throw  it  down,  CaiC]:!*  m6  fiof  6- 

Is  it  down  yet?     X)ipu]l  r6  tio^  F(3r? 

Throw  it  up, 

It  is  up  now, 
B  says  to  A,  I'll  throw  it  up, 

Is  it  up  yet  ? 

Throw  it  down, 

It  is  down  now. 


CA\t  AtliOf  6. 

f e  Afiiof  Anoif. 
CAitpit)  tne  f UAf 
"Dpuil  r6  tu-Af  por? 

C4  f6  AiiuAf  Anoip. 


B. 


— He  is  up  (i.«.,he  is  notinbed),C4  f6  'tiAfui-6e, 
We  are  up,  pt^"  '"^r  r"<*fe 


•  bee  foot-note  at  end  ol"  n^gs  iitO. 


It: 


4S8. 


Beat 

Motion  from 
t7ie  speaker 

notion 

towards  the 
gpeaker 

Preposition*!  ub«, 
thig  $id«  of,  etc. 

1    tifUf,  AtlUf, 

this  side 

Ationn 

AnAtl 

iAlt,  the  other 
side,  yonder 

fAlt 

tAfCAll    -oe,  rooB 
tAlt  -oe 

Atntll^  (ATTItJIC), 

outside 

AmAt 

ArriAc 

tedfmuij,  ZAoh 
Airiui  j  -oe 

ifcij,  inside 

tfceAC 

IfCCAC 

•ve 

Ovep. 

439.  The  following  sentences  will  exemplify  the 
translation  of  the  word  '*  over  " : — 


A. 


B. 


4  says  to  B,  I'll  throw  it  oYer  to  C^itpit)   m6  AViov.n 
you,  CujAc  6. 

„       Is  it  over  yet?  t)puiL     t^ll  ]rC)p ? 

„       Throw  it  over  to  mo,  C^it  auaII  tu^.\m  6. 

„       It  ia  over  now,  O  pe  At)iip  xxnoip. 


He  went  over  the  wall. 

He  wont  over  to  Scot- 
land. 

He  camn  over  from 
Scotland. 


CiMit)  p6  tA\\  An  mbAllA. 

C\3A\X)    pe    <inonn  50 
ti-AlbAin. 

Ciinig     p6     ad^aU  t> 
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North,  South,  East,  Wt&t 

The  root  oip  means  front  :^  \a\\  moans  back. 

450.  The  ancients  faced  the  rising  sun  in  naming 
the  points  of  the  compass  ;  hence  tOlR,  east;  UIATI, 
west;  CUAlt),  north;  CGAS,  south. 

441. 


Rest 

Motion  from 
the  speaker 
towards  the 

Mkition 

towards  the 
speaker 
from  the 

Prepositional  use,  east  of, 
west  of,  north  of,  south  of, 

toi;i,  east 

Anoi|i 

f*tAfC01f    -De;     A|l  Atl 

<        CAob  toifi  ■oe  ; 
{  t)iAt  toi|i  tje 

t\A\\,  west 

pAp 

AniAji 

[*lA1fC1At1    -06;     A|1  An 

\       CAob  ciA|i  -oe  ; 
(  -oiA  t»A^  -oe 

cuAi-6,  north 

6  tuAlX) 

AT)rUA1-6 

[*tAfc«A)-6  ■oe;   Af  An 
i       CAob  tuAfO  Tie ; 
I  •oiA  tuAfo  ■oe 

reAp,  south 

6  tbcAf 

AtTOeAf 

['lAifreAf   x>e;    Af  An 
i       CAo6  tcAf  -oe  ; 
[  -oiA  teAf  -oe 

412.  The  noun  "north,"  etc.,  is  All  CAOt)  tVlAlt) 
All  UAOD  C6AS,  etc.,  or  cuj^ifcexxfc,  "oeifceApc, 
uvptAfv,  and  oipte<Nf.  These  latter  words  are  obso- 
lescent. 


443. 

The  Nortn  wind,  An  jAor  a'ocuai^o  N.W.  wind,  jAot  AniA^  A-oruAi-o 
„  South  „  „  An'OGAp  S.E  wind,  jAOt  Anoni  An^ocAf 
,,  East     „        »         Anoiji  etc.,  etc. 

West     „        „         AniA]t        Notice  the  change  of  positiofl  ir 

Irish. 

444.  With  reference  to  a  house,  pA\\  is  inwards ; 
poif  is  oxitwarda. 


*  LcAj-  or  tAf  may  be  used.    +  Probably  a  corruption  of  i  "ocAoti. 
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455.       Compound  or  Phrase  Adverbs. 

>  scein,  far  off  {simce)^  Aon  Cop,  ^^ 

1  bpAt),  far  off  {space  and 

time) . 
Ap  Aip,  back. 
Ap  5cul,  backwards. 


at  all. 


1  n-Aon  Cop, 
A\\  bic, 
Cop  A\\  bit, 

Cop  Leip  pin,  moreover 


Ap  ■DCiif,  I  at  first,  or  in 
Ap  -ocuip,  )  the  beginuiag. 
Annpo,  here. 

Ann  fAn  (pAin,  pin),  there, 

then. 

•oo  piop,  I 

>  always. 
1  scorhnuiTie,  ) 

Coit)Ce,  ever  (future). 

fiArh,  ever  (j)ast). 

50  -oeo,  for  ever. 

50  t)pAt(AC),  for  ever. 

pe  (or  pA)  t)6,  twice. 

^6  [or  pa)  Cpi,  thrice. 

pe  (or  pa)  peAC,  by  turns, 

lAtAip,  present. 

Ap  lACAip,  absent. 

•oe  lAtAip,  presently,  just 

now. 

be^s  haC,  ] 

nAC  m6p,   [  almost. 

geALl  le,  ) 

50  I6ip, 

50  h-iomUn, 


Ap  Aon  CutriA, 

Ap  CUITIA  Af  bit, 

pe  pseAL  e, 
pe  put)  e, 


at  an}/ 
rate, 
however, 
at  any  rate. 


1  n-Aip5e,  gratis. 

1  "ocAipge,  in  safe  keeping 

1  n-Aipt)eAp,  in  vain. 


cuiLLe  eile, 
cuitle  pOp, 
1  leic,  apart,  aside 
CAT)  Ap  ? 


moreover, 
besides. 


whence  ? 


} 


entirely. 


CA  ti -Ap? 
ce  rheuT)  ? 
CA  rheuD? 
An  mo  ? 
"De  10,  by  day. 
ipc'  oit)Ce, 
■o'  oit)Ce, 
6  Ceile, 
6  n-A  C6ile, 
1  n-6inpeACc,  together, 
pe  tuAipim,  conjecturally. 


how  much? 
how  many  ? 


by  night, 
asunder. 
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e,\t)on  {icritten  a.), 
6  CK\noiil^, 

50  Leop, 

•o'Jip  nt)6i$  (-0616), 
•00  jeic,  s 

l^^itpeAC  bonn, 
asY'  An  "ocoipc,  / 
A\\  u^ipib,  ^ 

.NTIOlf  -\  Apip,  J 
50  h-^ipigte,  \ 
50  ponpit)A(i, 
50  tnCprhdp,  [ 
50  ri-uprh6p,  / 
^p  bvilL, 
•oitA  An  pgeiLor  niXxA  piut), 
1  n-^ip-oe, 
copAiMip-oe, 

50  •oeittiin  or  50  -oeApbtA, 
50  -oeirhin  ip  50  "oeAptiCa,) 
AmbpiACAp  'p  AmbApA,  j 
•na  pipib, 

nuvp  5ceAT)na, 
6  pom  1  leit, 
6  poin  Anu\(i, 


namely, 
awhile  ago. 
ages  ago. 
enough, 
sure,  surely. 

immediately,  instantly, 


flometimes. 


especially. 

by  and  bye,  after  awhile. 

by  the  bye. 

on  high. 

at  full  gallop. 

indeed. 

really  and  truly. 

really,  in  fact, 
likewise,  in  hke  manner, 
from  that  time  to  this, 
from  that  time  out. 
hardly,    with  dijfficultv, 
perforce. 


lorriAD,  j 
An  CuiD  If  lu$A  t)e, 
Ap  A  lAjAt)  (LAijeAT)), 
A  pon  fAn  (ip  iiile), 
cotti  pA-OA  'p        Le  fce/ore 
An  pAiT)  (ref.  /brm  0/  verb) 
•o'  Aon  gnd, 
corn  mAit  Agup  "oa,  •* 
Le  ti-eipje  An  LAe, 
jAn  coinne  le, 
5An  pull  le, 
•oe  jnAt  (gnACAC), 

niAp  ACA,  mAp  ACAlt), 

Op  ipiol, 
6p  Apt), 
Ap  mAiTDin, 
pA  cpAcnOnA,  ) 
um  cpAtnCnA,) 
Ap  niAi"oin  int)iu, 
Ap  mAiDin  1  mt)ApA6, 
pA  cpAcnonA  inDiu, 
AtpugAt)  in-oe, 

ACpUjAt)  1  mt)ApA6, 

AnoipceAp,  umAnoipteAp, 

lA  Ap  n-A  t)ApA(i, 

1  nibliA'6nA, 
AnupAit), 

AtpugAt)  AnupAiti, 


at  most. 

at  least. 

notwithstanding  (all  that), 

>  whilst,  as  long  as. 

purposely, 
just  aa  if. 
at  dawn. 

unexpectedly. 

usually. 

namely,  viz.,  i.e. 
secretly,  lowly, 
aloud,  openly, 
in  the  morning. 

in  the  evening. 

this  morning, 
to-morrow  morning, 
this  evening, 
on  the  day  before  yesterday 
I  on    the    day    after  to- 
morrow, 
on  the  following  day. 
(during)  this  year. 
(during)  last  year. 
{during)  the  year  before  last 
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446.  The  phrases  which  have  just  been  given  abont 
morning,  evening,  &c.,  are  strictly  adverbial,  and 
cannot  be  used  as  nouns. 

447. 

Adverbs.  Nouns. 

t)iA  "OoiiinAij,  on  Sunday  "OotfitiAC.m.,  Sunday 

TDM  tuAin,      on  Monday  luAn,  m.,  Monday 

^o^A  rriAitic,     on  Tuesday  m^iiic,  f.,  Tuesday 

T)MCeiit)Aoin',  on  Wednesday  Ceu-OAoin,  f.,  Wednesday 

T)iA'0^pt)Aoin',  on  Thursday  "O^vp-oAoinJ.,  Thursday 

T)iA  ti-Aoine,    on  Friday  Aoine,  f.,  Friday 

r)\A  SAtAipn,   on  Saturday  S<^tx^^^n,  m.,  Saturday 

448.  "OIA  takes  the  name  of  the  day  in  the  genitive 
case;  it  is  used  only  when  "on"  is,  or  may  be,  used 
in  English — i.e.,  when  the  word  is  adverbial. 

"OiA  is  really  an  old  word  for  day.  It  occurs  in  the  two  expressions 
1  n-T)iu,  to-day;  i  n-T>e,  yesterday.  It  is  now  never  used  except  before 
the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  in  the  two  expressions  just 
mentioned. 


449.  "  Head-foremost." 

He  fell  bead-foremost,     TDo  tuic  r6  i  troiAi**  a  tinn. 
1  fell  head-foremost,        "00  tuice^f  i  ntJMit)  tr  o  Cinn. 
ghe  fell  head-foremost,    "Oo  tuic  fi  i  rroiAit)  a  cinn. 
They  fell  head-foremost,  "Oo  tuice-A-oAp  i  n-oiAi-o  a 

gcinn. 


•itTotAit)  is  1^,  phrase  meaning  "  after,"  and  is  followed  by  a  geni- 
tive oase. 
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However. 

However  followed  in  English  by  an  adjective  or  an 
adverb  is  translated  into  Irish  by  the  preposition  -oo 
(or  x)e),  the  possessive  adjective  a,  and  an  abstract 
noun  corresponding  to  the  English  adjective  or 
adverb. 

However  good,  v'A  feAt)Ar.  However  long,  -o'a  fA^x). 
However  great,  -o'a  rri6iT).     However     violent,  -o'a 

eigntge. 

However  high,  -o'^  Aoip"oe.  However  young,  -o'a  6150 
The  Adverb  "  The." 

(■o'a     Incite    'I'OAX)  (if 


The  sooner  the  better. 


The  longer... the  bolder, 
The  sooner... the  less, 


ni'l  "OA  LuAite  r\At  AmlAii!) 

{eAt>)  If  feAff. 
^T)'a  luA\teAtz  If  fCAf foe. 

•o'a  fAlD  'x'eAi)  If  "OATIA. 
■o'a  lUAlte  'fSAt)  If  LujA. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Prepositions. 

450.  The  following  list  contains  the  simple  pre- 
positions in  use  in  modern  Irish  : — 


1,  A,  in,  (Ann)  in. 

(a'S).  at. 
Ap,  (Aip),  on. 
Af,  out  of. 

•DAf,  by  {in  swearing). 
"06,  off,  from, 
•00,  to. 

f6,  f  A01,  fo,  fA,  vnder. 
gAn,  without 


50,  to  (motion). 
poirh,  before. 
1-oif,  between, 
le,  with, 
o,  from. 

tAf/ 
CAf, 

Cf6,  cfi-o,  through. 

um,  im.  concerning,  about. 


over,  across. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Conjunctions. 

451.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conjunctions  in 
use  at  jDresent : — 


Ibecause. 


•oe  t>ius  50 

Pxiol  ]\SX)  'r  50, 

cion  ip, 
cion  ip  50, 
Aiic,  but,  except. 

^5"r  U'r,  Ip,  'r),  and. 
i-oip...<A5uf,  both.. .and. 

v/hether  {inter rog.) 
A\\  A  pen  50, 
rti'i-o  ip  50, 
cit),  51-0, 
cego,  giti  50,  j 
SO, 

tic3  50, 
Atz  50, 
50  -DCi  50, 
coiri  LiiAc  ^p, 
•OA  LiMp  •], 
Ati  cuipge  50, 
p6p,  yet,  still, 
put ;  pap, 
puL  'Oct, 
puL  tnA  T)ci, 
puL  -OA  -ocf, 


although, 

until 
{icith 
verbs) . 

as  soon  as. 


before. 


moreover. 


vnS,  "OA,  if, 

mutM,  iTiupA,  if... not. 
5it)e^t),  however. 
Cop  leif  fin, 
pun  eile  (-de), 
cuilLe  pop, 
cuilLe  eile, 
n\A\\,  as, 
r\S,  than  ;  nor. 
50  (5«p),  that, 
ttixip  ip  50,  as  though. 
1  tDcpeo  50  (nacj,'' 
Ap  n6p  50  (iiaC), 
Ap  fiiot)  50  (riAC), 
1  gCAp  50  (haC), 
xip  Cop  50  (n^e), 

^015  50  (nA6), 
1  5CA01  50  (n^C), 
lonnup  50  (nAC),*y 
pe^CAp,  compared  wdth. 
no,  or. 

6,  since,  because. 

0  nAC,  since... not. 

01  p,  for,  because. 


80  that 
(not). 


*  50  and  tiAc  are  very  frequently  separated  from  lonnup  by  a  sub- 
ordinate or  relative  clause  :  e.g.,  "  torinur,  An  ci  Afi  a  tnbiAX)  An  jiijtn 
I'm,  30  nibiA-6  ceAtmiAnn  Aije  6'n  oinleAC  ;"  so  that  the  person  who 
would  he  marked  with  that  sign  would  have  protection  from  the 
slaughter. 
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m-AifeAt),  well,  if  so. 


6  t<\plA  50,  whereas. 


uime  fin,  therefore,  where-  cap  CeAnn,  moreover,  be- 


biot)  50,  although,  whether 
...or. 

452.  In  Munster  "that. ..not"  is  usually  translated 
by  llA  followed  by  the  dependent  form  of  the  verb. 
T1A  neither  aspirates  nor  eclipses.  In  the  past  tense 
it  becomes  n<\jA  which  causes  aspiration.  Whenever 
that... not  "  follows  a  negative  (or  a  virtual  negative) 
phrase,      50  is  used  (nA  gup  in  the  past  tense). 

€a  poy  A\^e  pein  uS  puiL  au  ceA\\c  xM^e.  lie 
knows  himself  that  he  is  not  right. 

Hi  -oeifotTi  {or  t)eipim)  iu\  50  GpuiL  ce^pc  Atje. 
I  dou't  say  that  he  is  not  right. 

ViAC  is  used  in  Muneter  as  a  part  of  the  verb  ip. 

*53.  The  use  of  m  AU  before  a  clause  is  noteworthy  . 
tr\A\\  4i-Dur)vMfic  f6,  (according)  as  he  said. 

Beyond  (or  compared  with)  how  it  was  30  year*, 
ago. 

1  TDCAot)  m*\p  -oeip  cfl,  regarding  what  you  say. 
Ciinij  f6  tn<\p  A  fVAit)  pionn.  He  came  to  whora 
Finn  was. 


fore.  si 
Ap  An  A-ObAp  f Ain,  therefore.  r\At 
nMp  pin  p6in,  even  so.  ha, 


sides,  furthermore. 


...not 
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m^p  AzA  or  rr^p  acait),  that  is,  viz.,  i.e. 

rY)A\y  50  mbAt)  iat)  p6in  -oo  "6eunArh  An 
gniorhA,  as  if  it  were  they  who  per- 
formed the  act. 

nu\p  An  sceunnA,  likewise. 

mAn  t:;eAlt  a^,  on  account  of. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
434.   Interjections  and  Interjeotional  Phrases. 


P  (51  plop! 
"PAip.fop! 
tllo  r)p6n ! 
mo  CpeAi ! 
mo  l6Ati  ! 
mo  l6An  seup ! 
peuC  ! 

<3  bu  t)u  !  oC  !  u6  !  ucCti  ! 
mo  n<Sipe  Cu  ! 

.    .    .    A  ba  1 
police  fi6ttvAC  1 


O  (the  sign  of  the  Vocative 
case), 
hushl  list  I 


Alas! 


Behold!  lot 
Alas! 

Shame  on  you ! 
Hurrah  for  . 
Welcome ! 
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T)\A  X)0  t>eAtA  ! ") 

'S6  -oo  t)eAtA  !  ) 
SLad  leAz  (Lib) !  \ 
SLad  beo  A^AZ  (AjAit)) !  h 
bcAnnACc  leAC  (lit)) !  / 
"OiJi  linn  ! 
niAifeAT6  ! 
]:oi$i-o  (Foi$ne)  ! 
"PAipe ! 

t3i  '-oo  Cofc  !  ) 
Gipc  "OO  tieul!  j 
trio  Sotpm  tu  ! 
Slit)  opc  !  ) 
SUince!  ) 
m  A\t  An  pe^f  ! 
niAit  An  DuaCaiU! 
iDufCcACAp  le^c  J  ") 
50  ]Mit>  niAit  A^AC  !  3 
50  n-difMjn!)  At)  leAC  ! 
llAf  161511!)  "OiA  fin  ! 

mbeAnnuijit)  "Ou  t)uic  ! 

50  mAipif ,  ■) 
50  mAipit)  cu !  j 
50  tJpOitMt)  "OiA  ofAinn ! 
Oitxie  fhAit  ■6uic  ! 
go  -ocugAit)  X)iA  onbCe 
riiAit  "Ouit ! 


Hain 

Good-bye  ♦ 

God  bo  with  ns ! 
Well!  Musha! 
Patience ! 
Take  care  !  Fie  ! 
Safe  home  ! 
God  prosper  you! 

Silence  ! 

Bravo ! 

Good  health ! 

Good  man  ! 
Good  fellow  I 

Thanks  !  thank  you ! 

Good  luck  to  you  I 
God  forbid! 

God   save  you. !  Good 
morning  !  &c. 

Long  life  to  yoa  1 

God  help  us ! 
May  you  have  a  good  n  igh  t  \ 
May  God  give  you  a  good 
night ! 


SLah  cot)J>Lc^  ma  ti-oi'6ce 

'^o  ^coTDl^iH  50  r^'ti  ! 
t)Aii  6  "Oi^  opc  ! 
Cui-oeAciJkn  "Oe  LeAC  ! 

iDiuMt)  LeAc  !  ^ 
Hac  50  f  Alb  opc  !  j 

Se*it)  Atioip ! 
Co5o>p  1  leit ! 
v,\mbApA  ! 

nio  5f\x\it)in  cpoit)e  Cu  ! 
A  Cult)  ! 


God  grant  you  success  ! 

Sound   night's   sleep  to 
you! 

May  you  sleep  peacefully ! 
God  bless  you ! 
May  God  accompany  you ! 
Long  life  to  you  ! 

Success  to  you  ! 
Well! 

There  now ! 
Whisper  (here) ! 
Indeed ! 
Bravo  ! 
My  dear  I 
'Dear  me  ! 


CHAPTER  X. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


Prefixes. 

455.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  prefixes 
\\9.ed  in  Irish.  Some  of  them  have  double  forma 
owing  to  the  rule  caoL  ^aoI. 
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Aif  or  61^,  back,  again  ;  like  the  English  re-  ; 

IOC,  payment ;  -Aifioc,  repayment,  restitu- 
tion. 


<\rti     or  Aim,\ 

AW, 


ml 


TDIO, 


mio. 


.Negative/ 
particles 


neAiii  „  neitii. 


/ 


l\^^\t),  even  ;   Aimji^ni,  un- 
even. 

cf^c,  time  ;  i  n-Ancf^\t,  un- 
timely. 

ceAnn,  a  head  ;  •DiCeAnnA'6, 

to  behead. 
cotirAifile,  an  advice ;  tnio- 
CoriiAifvle,  an  evil  advice, 
nit),  a  thing;  neimni"6,  no- 
thing, non-entity. 
,ciipT)eA]',  friendship;  e^f- 
\   CAip-oeAp,  enmity. 


6  or  (5a,  a  negative  particle.  It  eclipses  c  and  c  and 
becomes  before  f .  Cdp,  just ;  645061^, 
unjust;  cfom,  heavy;  fiATDcpotn,  light; 
cofiliAil,  like;  eu^pArhAtL,  different. 

X)\\ot,  bad,  evil;  meAf,  esteem;  "OfoC-rheAr,  reproach,, 
disesteem. 

com,  equal;  Ainifm,  time;  corh-AitnfeAfuiC,  contem- 
porary. 


•  x>'\,  ■oi'o  edipso  words  beginning  with  b  or  p,  t)i'onibai'6eAi!:iif, 
(Qgratitudc. 
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An, 

it,  lOl, 
up 


\  /mOp,  big;  An-rh6p,  very  big. 

"OAt,  a  colour;  ioix)xit<iC,  many- 
coloured. 
mOp,  big;  pO-rhOp,  too  big. 
Intensifying  I  ce,  warm;  r^p-Ce,  excessively 
particles  warm 

-<xit)t)6it,     vast ;  iAn-xMt)b6iL, 

awfully  vast. 
SP^n-DA,  ugly;  up-^piln-o^,  very 

V  ugly. 

le^t,  a  half;  leAC-uAip,  half  an  hour;  pseul,  a  story; 
leit-]^5eul,  an  excuse. 

in,  ion,  fife,  suitable;  x)e<.mzA,  done;  in-'oeuncA,  fit  to 
be  done;  pAit)ce,  said;  ion-pAit)ce,  fit  to  be 
said  ;  lon-molcA,  praiseworthy  ;  lon-oic-A, 
drinkable ;  in-itce,  eatable,  edible.  (See 
pars.  286,  288.) 

peuri-i,  before  ;  pxiit)ce,  said  ;  peurh-p^ittce,  aforesaid. 

ppiC,back;  ppiC-tc^ec,  coming  and  going;  ppiC-liuxxUt), 
palpitation,  or  a  return  stroke. 

b.\n.  a  feminine  prefix;  plAiC,  a  prince;  t)An-fl^it,  a 
princess  ;  t)-Ain-ci$e^pnA,  a  lady. 

At,  a  reiterative  particle :  p^t),  a  saying  ;  AC-p4i!>, 
a  repetition ;   ^CuAip,  another  time ; 
Atr>liAt)Ain,   next  year ;   An  AtfeA^zrhAtn, 
next  week.     At  has  sometimes  the  force 
o{  "dh"  in  dismantle,  as  to  form  ; 
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to  defonn,  destroy ;  ffojAt), 
to  crown,  to  elect  a  king  ;  ACpio$4t),  to  de- 
throne. 

bit,  biot,  lasting,  constant;  buAti,  lasting;  biot-tiuj^n, 
everlasting ;  bit-f ipeun,  ever-faithful. 

■oo  and  po,  two  particles  which  have  directly  opposite 
meanings,  as  have  often  the  letters  "o  and  ]\ 
X>o  denotes  difficidty,  ill,  or  the  absence  oj 
gome  good  quality ;      denotes  the  opposite. 


•oo-t)eiincA,hard  to  be  done 

•oOU\p,  sorrow 

•oon^f,  bad-luck 

•ouO^e,  sad 

■oAi-6t)ip,  poor 

•OAOi,  a  fool 

•Dit,  want,  misery 

"outiJkiLce,  vice 

•OAop,  condemned,  dea? 

TDoC^p,  barm 

•DOHA,  unlucky,  unhappy 

•ooineAnn,  bad  weather 

■ooc^jiti-^iL,  inconvenient 


ro-TfteunuA,  easy  to  be  done 
fOi.vf,  comfort,  joy 
fon^f ,  good-luck 
rut)A(i,  merry 
f  Att)t5ip,  rich 
f  A01,  a  wise  man 
fit,  peace,  plenty 
fut»j.iLce,  virtue 
f  Aop,  free,  cheap 
f otxjji,  profit 
foriA,  lucky,  happy 
fotncAnn,  fine  weather 
foc^riiAiL,  convenient 


456.  AfiSxes  or  Terminations. 

AiC,  when  it  is  the  termination  of  an  adjective,  meant 
full  of,  abounding  in:  t)^^Mi:x^p,  a  word; 
bfiAtfAC,  wordy,  talkative;  peufuvC,  grassy 
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^^t,  when  it  is  the  termination  of  a  nouTi,  denotes  r 
person  or  personal  agent:  as  6ipexxtini.\C,  an 
Irishman;  AlbAUAC,  a  Scotchman. 

tfCc  is  an  abstract  termination,  like  the  English  -ness: 
milip,  sweet;  milfeACc,  sweetness. 

N.B. — The  termination  -aCz  is  usually  added  to 
adjectives. 

Ait)e,  ui-Oe,  1-Oe,  are  personal  terminations  denoting 
an  agent:  fjeul,  a  story ;  fjeulunie,  a  story- 
teller; cor,  a  foot;  coifit)e,  a  pedestrian. 

Aif(i,  \\\e,  are  also  personal  terminations  denoting  an 
agent:  ce^lg,  deceit;  ce^l5<Mpe,  a  deceiver. 

Aiii^Mt,  a  termination  having  the  very  same  force  as 
the  English  like  or  ly:  ifeA]\A\r)A\l,  manly; 
ptAiceAiii^il,  princely,  generous. 

,  CAf,  or  sometimes  -p  alone,  an  abstract  termination 
like  a6z:  triAit,  good:  m^itexJr,  goodness; 
ce^nn,  a  head;  ce^nn^l',  headship,  authority. 

C'vp  and  Cpe  have  a  collective  force:  as,  x)uiLle,  a  leaf 
(of  a  tree);  ■ouilleAC*\|i,  foliage. 

t)A  X)A,  or  c*\,  is  an  adjectival  termination  which  has 
usually  the  force  of  the  English  -like: 
m6\\-()A,  majestic ;  6\\-t)A,  golden ;  5All•Ox^, 
exotic,  foreign  (from  ^All,  a  stranger,  a 
foreigner). 
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e  18  an  abstract  termination  like  a6c  or  ^p:  whenever 
it  is  added  to  an  adjective  the  resulting 
abstract  noun,  owing  to  the  rule  "  caoI 
le  CAOl/'  has  the  very  same  form  as 
the  genitive  singular  feminine  of  the  adjectivex 
as,  pu\L,  generous;  p6ile,  generosity;  ^p-o, 
high;  A)\\ve,  height;  50^1,  bright;  gile, 
brightness;  ^MLne,  beauty. 

lAt,  uaC,  c.vC,  cp^e,  have  all  the  same  meaning 
as  viz.,  full  of,  abounding  in:  muc,  a  pig; 
nuicLAC,  a  piggery;  colli,  a  wood;  coiUceAt, 
a  place  full  of  woods;  puilceAt,  bloody; 
coilce.rC  (coilceAtitij^C),  willing. 

riu\p  means  full  of,  abounding  in:  ceol,  music;  ceot- 
ti-iAp,  musical;  spe^nn,  fun;  gpeAnnrhAp, 
full  of  fun,  amusing;  cMUrii.vp.  sensible, 
intelligent. 

6ip,  -oCip,  or  c6ip,  denotes  a  personal  agent:  ppsAl,  a 
scythe;  fpe^lxi-ootp,  a  mower,  reaper;  X)oip- 
fe6ip,  a  door-keeper. 

Diminutives. 

457.  In  Irish  there  are  three  diminutive  termina- 
tions, viz.,  in,  An,  and  05.  However,  in  is  practically 
the  only  diminutive  termination  in  Modern  Irish  aa 
An  and  65  have  almost  lost  their  diminutive  force.  A 
double  diminutive  is  sometimes  met  with,  as  ApDAinin, 
a  very  little  height 
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ftl. 

458.  The  termination  in,  meaning  "small"  or 
little,"  may  be  added  to  almost  every  Irish  noun. 

Whenever  the  final  consonant  is  broad  it  must  be  made 
slender  (as  the  in  always  remains  unaltered),  the 
Yowels  undergoing  the  same  changes  as  in  the 
formation  of  the  genitive  singular,  but  C  is  not 
changed  into  5  (see  pars.  60  and  78). 
AX'Al,  an  ass  xifAiUn,    a  little  ass 

^eA\\,  a  man  ^     »  ^^^^ 

50|\c,  a  field  guit^cin,   a     ,,  field 

C  AiUeAC,  an  old  woman  CAiUiCm,  a     ,,    old  woman 
ffi AIT),  a  street  ffVAiDin,   a  street,  a  lane 

If  the  noun  ends  in  e,  drop  the  e  and  add  Ttl ;  but 
if  the  noun  ends  in  A,  drop  the  A  and  attenuate  the 
preceding  consonant;  then  add  ftl. 

pAifoe     pAipoin     tlopA     tloifin      mSlA  m^iUn 

459.  Atl. 

n\utAn,  a  brook,  from  ft^ut,  a  stream. 

A]AT)An,  a  hillock,  „    -Aft),  high. 


t)eAl5An,  a  knitting-needle, 
biopo>n,  a  pin, 
teAt)fVc\n,  a  booklet, 
geusAn,  a  twig, 
Loe^n,  a  little  lake, 
|-5U\tAn,  a  wing. 
The  above  are  examples  of  real  diminutives,  but 
euch  examples  are  not  very  numerous. 


X)eAt5,  a  thorn, 
biofv,  a  spit. 
leAttAjA,  a  book, 
geug,  a  branch. 
I06,  a  lake. 
fgiAc,  a  shield. 
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480.  05- 

pi^fccg  (p6if ceo^),  a  worm,   from  pMfc,  a  reptile. 
Ur65,  a  match,      „    l^f,  a  light. 

5<3it)L65,  a  little  fork,  „    saGaI,  a  fork. 

These  are  examples  of  real  diminutives  in  05,  but 
Bnch  real  diminutives  are  not  numerous,  as  most  nouns 
in  05  have  practically  the  same  meaning  as  the  nouns 
from  which  they  ware  derived  (the  latter  being  no^ 
generally  obsolete) :  cuilefig,  a  fly,  from  cuil,  a  fly ; 
■opifeOs,  a  briar,  from  "opif,  a  briar;  fuinnreOg,  an 
ash,  from  fuinnfe,  an  ash. 

In  Craig's  Grammar  we  find  tudos,  a  rat  (Ivt,  a  mouse).  Thig 
example  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  fact  that  the  termination  65  ib 
losing  (if  it  has  not  already  lost)  its  diminutive  force. 

All  derived  nouns  in  05  are  feminine. 

Derived  Nouns. 

461 .  Words  are  of  three  classes — Simple,  Derivative, 
and  Compound.  All  simple  words  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  monosyllables ;  they  are  the  roots  from  which 
derivative  and  compound  words  spring.  Derivative 
words  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  parts.  These  parts 
undergo  slight  changes  when  they  erg  united  to  form 
words,  and  thus  the  component  parts  are  somewhat 
disguised.  The  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  a 
etudent  in  the  spelling  of  Irish  is  more  apparent  than 
real.    The  principle  of  vowel-assimilation  is  the  key  to 
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Irish  spelling.  Let  a  student  once  thoroughly  grasp 
the  rules  for  "  caoI  te  caoL,  &c,''  "aspiration," 
"  eclipsis,"  **  attenuation,"  and  "syncope,"  and  im- 
mediately all  difficulty  vanishes. 

Derivatives  are  formed  of  simple  words  and  particles. 
The  most  important  of  the  latter  have  been  already 
given  under  the  headings  "Prefixes"  and  "Affixes." 
We  will  here  give  some  examples  of  derivative  nouns, 
a  careful  study  of  which  will  enable  the  student  to 
split  up  the  longest  words  into  their  component  parts, 
and  thus  arrive  at  their  meanings. 

562.  cpotn  means  heavy;  ctromAf,  i.e.,  cpom+^g 
(the  abstract  termination)  paeans  heaviness  or  weight; 
e^T)cpotn,  light,  from  cpom,  and  the  negative  particle 
which  eclipses  c  and  c,  hence  the  t) ;  6-AX)cpomAf , 
lightness,  from  6a,  not;  cpom,  heavy;  xif,  ness; 
coriitpom,  impartial,  fair,  or  just ;  from  cotii,  equal, 
and  cpom,  heavy;  corhtpoinxir,  impartiality,  fair- 
ness, &c.;  6A5Corhti\om,  partial,  unjust ;  from  ex\-t 
corh  +  ciAom;  6A5Corhcf\omAf,  partiality,  injustice, 
from  eA  + com +  ctAom+Ar.  SpeAlAtJoip,  a  reaper; 
from  fpeAl,  a  scythe,  and  -ooip,  an  affix  denoting  an 
agent ;  the  ^  is  put  in  between  the  I  and  X)  to  assist 
pronunciation:  c^ip-oe, friends;  cAifDeAf,  friendliness, 
friendship ;  eugcAip-oeAf,  unfriendliness,  hostility  : 
pexif^ttiLACc,  manliness  ;  from  pex^p  +  AttiAiL  + 
Ate:  neirh-geAtiArhlACc,  unamiability ;  from  neirh, 
not  +  seoin,   affection  +  ArhAiL  +  aCz  :   pios^Cc,  a 
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kingdom,  from  fiog+ACc:  comOt^CAf,  compariBon, 
emulation,  competition ;  from  co  (corn),  equal,  and 
mCncAf,  greatness,  i.e.,  comparing  the  greatness  of 
one  thing  with  that  of  another. 

463.  Compound  nouns  are  formed  by  the  union  o! 
Cwo  or  more  simple  nouns,  or  of  «  noun  and  an 
adjective. 

(A.)  A  compound  noun  formed  of  two  or  more 
nouns,  each  in  the  nominatiye  case,  has  its  declension 
determined  by  the  last  noun.  Its  gender  also  is  that 
of  the  last  noun,  unless  the  first  noun-part  be  such 
as  requires  a  dififerent  gender.  The  first  word  quali- 
fies the  second,  and  the  initial  consonant  of  the 
second  is  usually  aspirated. 

(B.)  If  the  compound  is  formed  of  a  noun  in  the 
nominatiye  form  followed  by  a  genitive  noun,  the 
first  is  the  principal  noun,  and  determines  the  de- 
clension and  gender;  the  second  qualifies  the  first, 
ftnd  generally  remains  unaltered,  and  the  aspiration 
of  the  initial  consonant  in  this  case  depends  on  the 
gender  of  the  first  noun.    See  par.  21(f). 

We  will  give  liere  a  few  examples  of  the  two  chief 
kinds  of  compound  nouns.  It  is  usual  to  employ  a 
hyphen  between  the  nouni  in  Class  A,  but  not  in 
Ciaoi  B. 
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Glass  A. 


bpeu5-^i,  a  pseudo  king 
»)un-niut,  a  fountain 

eA^t-t54f^p,  a  helmet 

cUp-foUp,  twilight 
cloi5-te*i(i,  a  beifry 

cpAott-flexJi's,  a  garland 

cul-tAinc,  back-biting 

cAoi[\-feoil,  mutton 
LAoi$-peoil,  veal 
muic-peoil,  pork,  bacon 
mAipc-f^eoil,  beef 
Urii-*M,  a  household  god  ' 
Urh-eu-OAC,    a  handker- 
chief, a  napkin 
tdrh-Ctxt),  a  hand-sledge 

leit-rseut,*  an  excuse 


bpeug,  a  lie,  and  )\T,  a  king 
bun,  a  source,  origin,  and 

f|\ut,  a  stream 
CAt,  a  battle,  and 
top,  head 

CL05,  a  clock,  bell,  and 

zQAd,  a  house 
ct\Aott,    a    branch,  and 

Vle^ps,  a  wreath 
cut,  the  back  of  the  head, 

and  Celtic,  talk 
peoil,  flesh ;  cao^a,  a  sheep 
lAo$,  a  calf;  muc,  a  pig 
irixjific,  a  beel 

Urn,  a  hand;  "Oia,  God; 
eux)*iC,  a  cloth;  6px),  a 
slodge 


leAt,  a  half,  and  fgeul, 
a  story 

Ofi-plAC,  a  sceptre ;  (5p,  gold ;  and  f Uc,  a  rod 
cip-sp^Tb,  patriotism;  clp,  country;  and  sftAt),  love 


•gAft  mo  tei:  Tseul    I  beg  jour  pardon.    (Li*.  Accept  my  excuse). 
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465.  Class  6. 

bp^c  cAife,  a  winding-sheet  (a  garment  of  death), 
fe^t^  ceoit,  a  musician  (a  man  of  music), 
f  CAP  peAr-^,  a  seer  (a  man  of  knowledge ;  pior,  gen. 
•peAfA). 

pe^p  ci$e,  a  householder  (a  man  of  a  house), 
m^c  cipe,  a  wolf  (son  of  (the)  country), 
cu  rhAp*^,  an  otter  (a  hound  of  the  sea;  muip,  gen 
niApA). 

tAo$  mdpA,  a  seal  (a  calf  of  the  sea), 
pe^p  lonAiT),  a  lieutenant,  vicegerent  (a  man  of  place) 
zeAt  opcA,  an  inn,  hotel  (a  house  of  entertainment), 
triAtgtrcip  fcoiLe,  a  schoolmaster  (a  master  of  a  school). 
uX)  Cipce,  a  hen-egg  (an  egg  of  a  hen.) 
be  An  f\-6e  or  bCAn  c-p-6e,  a  fairy  (a  woman  of  the 
pot),  a  fairy  hill). 

466.  A  Noun  and  an  Adjective. 

^j\T)-|\i,  a  high  king. 
Ap"D-ci5eA{\nA,  a  sovereign  lord. 
Ai\T5-p6itn,  supreme  power,  chief  power. 
clAon-t)peit,  partiality ;  clAon,  inclined :  and  bpeit,  a 
judgment. 

cpom-VeAC,  a  druidical  altar ;  cpom,  bent ;  and  le^c, 

a  stone,  flag. 
■OAop-bp^it,  condemnation  ;  ■oao\\,  condemned. 
tDAop-OjilAC,  a  bond-slave  :  OsIaC,  a  sorvap*"«. 


r)eAft)|\AtAiii  ("oeAptt-tipxi-    "oeApt),  real  or  true. 

tAip),  a  brother  by  blood  [  bpACAip  and  fiui^,  brother 
■neitilifiuti,    a    sister    by  /        and  sister  (in  reli- 

blood.  j  gion). 

fiop-uifse,  spring  water:  piof,  true,  pure;  utf 50,  water. 
S^nili-f ton,  a  tempest:  gApti,  rough;  and  f ion,  weather. 
5ipiA-fMt),  a  hare:  ge^iftS  short;  and  pi  At),  a  deer. 
nuA'C-tJume,  an  upstart :  nuA"6,  new,  fresh ;  and  -ouinQ 

a  person. 
fe^n-^txMtx,  a  grandfather, ' 


fe^n,  old;  xitAif,  a  father. 
m^txMp,  a  mother; 
Aoif,  age. 

t^e^Cc,  law;  "olije  is  a 
more  common  word 
for  lai:7. 


fCAn-f e^n-xitAip  (f 6-f eAn- 
AtAip),  a  great  grand- 
father. 

fCAn-rh^tAif,    a  grand- 
mother. 
feAn-Aoif,  old  age. 
feAn-f baCc,  the  old  law. 
ct^eun-f^eAf ,  a  brave  man. 
cfeun-tAoC,  a  hero. 

fAOti-f eAlO,  a  freehold :  f CAltJ,  possession. 
rfom-tui$e,  a  nightmare. 

..fAt-AtAit^,  a  patriarch. 
r.-oitt-CiAll,  folly,  silliness:  fAott,  silly;  and  omU,  sense 
i  6i|v15piACAti,  an  adverb:  pGip,  before;  and  bjiiACAti,  a 
word. 

p6ip-imeAU,  a  frontier,  extremity;  imeAll,  a  border,  a 
hem. 

•pOiivtipeit,  a  prejudice  (a  fore- judgment). 

p6i|i-neApc,  violence. 

r6ip-6iKeAn,  oppression,  comculsion. 
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Formation  of  Adjectiyaa. 

467.  (a)  AdjectiYes  may  be  formed  from  many 
nouns  by  the  addition  of  -AC  or  GAC,  which  signifies 
full  of,  abounding  in.  All  these  adjectives  belong  to 
the  first  declension,  and  are  declined  like  xjfpeAfi. 


NOUN. 
peAps,  anger 
puil,  blood 
|:eut^,  grass 
buAi*,  victory 
tojAeus,  a  lie 

•oi6eAU,  one's  best  endea- 
vour 
fCAfAiti,  standing 
5116,  work 
cLu,  fame 
fAotAf,  toil 
tub,  a  loop 
f Aog-At,  life 
r^it,  sufficiency 
AlbA,  Scotland 
SxiCfAin,  England 
cf  Aott,  branch 
CAtiixAij.  a  rock 
bfOn,  sorrow 
I^At,  dirt 
pof ,  knowledge 
Stsr,  joy 
t)oit$'of,  Borrow 


ADJEOTIVB. 
ire^fSAC,  angry 
puilceAt.  bloody 
peuivA<i,  grassy 
bUAt)A6,  victorious 
bpeugAt,  false,  lying 
TDiCoAtUiC,  energetic 

feAfrhAi,  steadfast 
SnotAC,  busy 
ctuiceAC.  famous 
fAot\iAt,  industrious 
tubAfi,  deceitful 
f AogtAC,  long-lived 
fStAt,  satiated 
AUiAnAd,  Scotch 
SACfAnAC,  English 
CftAobAC,  branchy 
CAipgeAC,  rocky 
©|\6nAe,  sorrowful 
f  AtAC,  dirty 
FiOfAii,  intelligent 
AtAf a6, joyous 
•ooilSiof  AC,  sorrowful 
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NOUN. 

ADJECTIVE. 

cuij^pe,  weariness 

cuifvfexici,  weary 

<11**7^£i     TITO  r^il* 

^'i  5"}  Water 

uil^geAC,  Wttterjr 

TICUl/j  a  KixVlUX 

TicUl/AC}  vJlUUUjr 

LeAtiti,  a  cliild 

\.eAnT>A6,  childish 

5Aot,  wind 

gAot^C,  windy 

itntiiibe,  anxiety 

tmni"t) 6x4(5,  anxious 

cutfiA^c,  powsr 

cuitiaCcaC,  powerful 

l>euLC5  ok  Hiar 

|\eutCA(i,  starry 

Ai|\eA(i,  attentive 

poijiT),  patienoa 

foigi-De^C,  patient 

eAjl^,  fear 

e^glAfi,  timid 

coil,  a  will 

coilceAriAC,  willing 

cufiAtn,  heed 

cu|AAmA(i,  careful 

lomxifCA,  too  much 

iotnx4pcxi<5,  excessive 

copious 

(6).  Many  adjectives  are  formed  by  adding  lilAU 
to  nouns. 

All  these  adjectives  belong  to  tho  first  declensioa 
and  are  declined  like  mdp. 


NOUN. 

luck 
ceol,  music 
cmU,  sense 
peup,  grass 
feoil,  flesh 
ponn,  fanav 


ADJECTIVE. 
^t)rhAp,  lucky. 
ceolrh<\p,  musical 
ciAlLrhAf,  sensible 
^^eutirhAp,  grassy 
peoLrh^p,  fleshy 
ponnriiAp,  desirous 
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NOUN. 

Sl<5ip,  glory 
SpexMin,  fun 
IuaC,  price,  value 
Uon,  number 
nex\iic,  strength 
fS^t,  a  shadow 
Lut,  activity 


ADJECTIVE. 
SLCfiriiAjA,  gloriouK 
5|\eAnnrii^|\,  funny 
luACttiAp,  valuable 
UontfiAp,  numerous 
ne-A|\crh*if,  powerful 
fS^AtriiAp,  shy,  startled 
tuCtiiAfi,  active,  nimble 


(c).  Yery  many  adjectives  are  formed  from  nouna 
by  the  addition  of  Alii  Alt  or  eAttl  All  (both  pro- 
nounced oo-il  or  u-wil).  All  these  adjectives  belong 
to  the  third  declension. 


NOUN. 

pe^p,  a  man 
beAfi,  a  woman 
1plA^t,  a  prince 
Ainm,  a  name 
meAf,  esteem 
lA  (pi.  lAete),  a  day 
5|\Ain,  hatred 


ADJECTIVE. 

pe^f  AtfiAil,  manly 
beAnAttiAil,  womanly 
pl^iteAttiAit,  generous 
AinmeArhAil,  renowned 
meAfAttixMl,  estimable 
tAeteAitixxil,  daily 
5|\4ineAniAil,  hateful 


CAfx)  (pi.  CAit\'oe),  a  friend  c^ip-oeAriiAil,  friendly 
nAriiA(pl.nAirhx)e),anenemy  nAiriroeAttiAil,  hostile 


Dt^oi"6e,  a  heart 

(gen.  f  10$),  a  king 
CA01  (pi.  CAo\te),  a  v/ay 
order 

geAn,  affection 
moTf),  manne*" 


ct\oi'6eArhAit,  hearty,  gay 
fiojAitiAil,  kingly,  royal 
cAoiteAttiAil,  opportune 
fiAfixxttiAil,  subject,  docile. 

obedient 
SeAtiAttiAil,  affectionate 
tno-CArhAil,  mannerly 
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NOUN. 

cip  (pi.  cioptA),  country 

meiftieAii,] 

^  [courftffa 
mirne^C,  j  ^ 

ceine  (pi.  ceince),  fire 

flMft,  (pl.fleit>ce),amoun- 

tain 

Sfe^nn,  fun 

eun,  a  bird 

corhutAfxi,  a  neighbour 
bAfi^nc^f,  authority 


ADJECTIVE. 

cioptAm^iL,  country-liko, 
homely,  social 

mifne^MfiAiv,  courageous 

ceincex\tfiAil,  fiery,  igneous 
fleittceArhAil,  mountain- 
ous 

Sfe^nn^rhAit,  funny,  gay 
eufiAtfiAil,  bird-like,  airy 
cottitifvpArhxMl,neighbourly 
b^pdncArhAil,  authentic 


(d).  There  is  a  fourth  class  of  adjectives  formed 
by  the  termination  "OA  C0\>.) ;  but  it  is  not  as  large 
as  the  three  preceding  classes.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  ones  : — 


■oiA-Oxi,  godly,  divine 
|:ex)i|\t)xi,  masculine 
^An■Ox^,  feminirip 
(6|\t)A,  golden,  gilt 
lAodXyA,  heroic 
fCAn'Oxx,  ancient 


•OAoriA  (-oAotTOA)  human 
St^AtTOA,  ugly 
cjaO-Oa,  brave 
t)eot)A,  lively 
5AU"0Ai,  exotic  or  foreign 
n^orhtA  (nAomx:)^),  hol^ 
saintly 


Compound  adjectives  are  extremely  common  in 
Irish,  being  usually  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or 
more  simple  adjectives  (sometimes  of  a  noun  and  an 
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adjectiva) ;  but  these  compound  adjectives  present  no 
difficulty  once  the  simple  adjectives  have  been 
mastered. 


FORMATION  OF  VERBS^ 

468.  Yerbs  can  be  readily  formed  from  nouns  and 
adjectives  by  the  addition  of  15  or  The  addi- 

tion of  this  termination  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
syncope,  which  often  necessitates  slight  vowel  changes 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  "  cadi  le  caoI." 


469.  (a).      Yerbs  derived  from  Nouns. 

NOUN. 

-Ainm,  a  name 
\)eAtA,  life 
cuitfine,  memory 
cuj-Q,  a  part 


cut,  the  back  of  the  head 

f  Aotx^p,  exertion 

ciMipc,  a  visit 

Le^f ,  improvement 

nexxpc,  strength 

aCc,  a  decree 

b^p,  death 

CAt,  a  battle 

ceim,  a  step 

CjAloC,  an  end 

c\\\t,  a  trembling 


VEEB  (Stem). 
4Mnmni$,  name 
beAtuig,  nourish 
cuirhmg,  remember 
cuiDig  te,  assist  (take  part 

with) 
cultiig,  retire 
f Aotpuig,  exert 
cuAfcuig,  visit,  search 
lexjkfuig,  improve 
neAfcui^,  strengthen 
i\(icui$,  decree,  enact 
bAfuig,  put  to  death 
CActiig,  contend,  fight 
ceimnig,  step,  advance 
cpiottiuij,  finish 
cpitniS.  tremble 
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NOUN. 
SopcA,  hunger,  injury 
lomAX),  multitudo 
<ipT),  an  order 
foluf,  a  light 
cur  (cor),  a  beginning 
cjieoip,  a  guide 
pi  An,  pain 
ot)^Mt^,  worli 

(6).       Verbs  deriYed 

ADJECTIVE, 
high 
t)An,  white 
•out),  black 
bot)Ar,  deaf 
tDUAti,  lasting 
irollur,  apparent 
•puAji,  cold 
1^5,  weak 
flAn,  well 
ciritTi.  dry 
bo6c,  poor 
ceAfc,  right 
fvi!n,  fine 
ipol,  low 
nrtiAt,  humble 
fAi-otMr,  rich 

The  compound  verbs 
tot»  of  little  oonsequenoe 


VERB  (Stem). 

50PCU15,  injure 
lomA-ouig,  multiply 
6n"oui^.  order,  command 
foillriS-  enlighten 
corui$,  begin 
creojAUig,  guide,  lead 
piAnui$,  cause  pain 
oibrig,  work 

from  Adjectives. 

VERB  (Stem). 

iit\t)ui$,  raise 

t)Anui$,  whiten 

■outtuig,  blacken 

to-6rui$,  deafen,  bothei 

buAnuig  preserve 

foiltriS,  reveal,  show 

|ruArui$,  cool,  chill 

tA5Ui$,  weaken 

rUnuig,  make  well,  cure 

ciot\mui$,  or  ctMrnig,  dry 

bo6cui$,  impoverish 

ceAfcuig,  correct 

minis,  make  fine,  explain 

frli$,  lower 

tJi-hlui$,  humble 

rAitjbfiig,  enrich 
are  very  few,  and  are  therc^ 
to  the  beginner. 
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PART  lll.-SYNTAX. 


CHAPTER  L 


The  Article. 

^70.  In  Irish  the  article  always  precedes  its  nonn. 
and  agrees  with  it  in  gender,  number  and  case 
as,  An  pe-Ap,  the  man ;  r\A  pp,  the  men ;      pip,  of  the 
man ;      mn-A,  of  the  woman. 

471.  When  one  noun  governs  another  in  the  geni- 
dve  case  the  article  cannot  be  used  with  the  first 
noun  :  as,  itiac  Ati  f?ifi,  the  son  of  the  man  ;  pe^fi  An 
ci^e,  the  man  of  the  house,  &c. 

Notice  the  difference  between  the  son  of  the  man, 
mAC  An       and  a  son  of  the  man,  mAC  vo'n  peAji. 

Exceptions.  (1)  When  a  demonstrative  adjective  is 
used  with  the  first  noun  (the  governing  cne),  thf 
article  must  also  be  used  ;  as,  ca  am  ceAd  X'aw  mo 
CApAt)  ie  'oiol,  that  house  of  my  friend's  is  for  sale. 

(2)  If  the  two  nouns  form  a  compound  word,  the 
article  is  used  before  the  first,  if  used  in  English  :  a 
newspaper,  p^ipetif  nuAi-deAcicA ;  but,  the  newspaper, 
An  pAiDeut\  nuAi-6eA(icA. 
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(3)  When  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case  is  an 
indefinite*  one,  which  denotes  a  part  of  something,  the 
material  of  which  a  thing  is  made,  or  the  contents  of  the 
first  noun,  the  article  is  used  with  the  first  noun  when 
it  is  used  in  English  : — 

An  sfeitn  AtvAin,  the  piece  of  bread. 

An  xwAlA  mine,  the  bag  of  meal. 

An  ctAuifsin  uifge,  the  little  jug  of  water. 

We  say  bUp  Af\xiin,  for,  the  taste  of  bread  ;  bolA-t, 
eifS,  the  smell  of  fish ;  itiac  t^iog,  the  son  of  a  king  ; 
because  if  the  noun  in  the  genitive  expresses  quality, 
connection,  or  origin,  the  governing  noun  does  nob 
take  the  article. 

472.  If  a  nominative  be  followed  by  several  geni- 
tives the  article  can  be  used  only  with  the  last  (il 
"the"  be  used  in  English),  as,  cpuime  t\nn  An 
CApAiU,  the  weight  of  the  horse's  head. 

The  article  is  often  omitted  before  a  noun  which  ia 
antecedent  to  a  relative  clause ;  as,  If  e  -ouine  'oo  Gf 
Ann.    He  is  the  person  who  was  there. 

473.  In  the  following  cases  the  definite  article  ia 
frequently  used  in  Irish  though  not  used  in  English. 

(1)  Before  surnames,  when  not  preceded  by  a 
Christian  name,  as,  TIaiG  An  DpeAtnAt  Ann  ?  Was 
Walsh  there  ? 


*  See  par.  586. 
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(2)  Before  the  names  of  some  countries,  as,  An 

Sp^inn,  Spain;  ^'fVAinc,  France;  fi  n-SifeAtin, 
the  king  of  Ireland  :  also  before  Rome,  'r^n  TlOirh,  in 
Kome;  6'n  tlOirh,  from  Rome.  The  article  is  not  used 
before  the  names  of  Ireland,  England  or  Scotland  ii> 
the  nominative  and  dative  cases. 

(3)  Before  abstract  nouns  :  An  c-ocf(.\f,  hunger. 
If  m-Ait  An  c-AnnlAnn  An  c-oc|VAf.     Hunger  is  a  good 

sauce. 

We  frequently  use  An  bAf  for  "  death." 
The  article  is  not  used  in  such  sentences,  as:— 
Ua  ocuAf  opm.    I  am  hungry. 

(4)  Before  nouns  qualified  by  the  demonstrative 
adjectives  :  An  ^eAp  f  Ain,  that  man  ;  An  tieAn  f o,  thi& 
woman. 

(6)  Before  adjectives  used  as  nouns  : 

An  rhAit  Aguf  An  c-olc,  goodness  and  badness. 
If  peApt^  Uom  An  glAf  nA  An  -oeAtAg.  I  prefer  green  tr 
red. 

{6)  After  "  C6  "  meaning  "which  "  or  "  what." 
C6  An  f  eA|\  ?    Which  man  ? 
Ce  An  leAt>At\  ?    What  book  ? 

(7)  To  translate  "apiece,"  "per"  or  "a"  before 
words  expressing  weight  and  measure  ; 

TUot  An  ccAnn.    Sixpence  apiece. 

In  speaking  of  a  period  of  time  f  a  (tnf  An)  is  used  v 
»8,  uAi^     mbliA'OAin,  ODoe  a  year. 
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(8)  .  Before  titles : 

An  x:-AtA\]\  eo%An  XU  5fAmnx\.     Father  tiugene 
O'Growney. 

An  c-AtAit\  peA-OAp  Ma  Uo$Aii;e.     Father  Peter 
O'Leary. 

An  -ooecuitA  *0uti5tAr  T)e  li4-oe.    Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. 

(9)  To  express  any  attribute : 

A  t>eAn  UA  -ociAi  mDO.    0  woman  of  three  cows. 

(10)  The  article  is  used  before  the  word  denoting 
the  use  to  which  a  thing  is  put,  or  the  place  where  a 
thing  is  found  or  produced. 

XYiAlA  UA  mine.    The  meal  bag,  i.e.,  the  bag  for  hold- 
ing meal. 
Ci^uifsin  An  utfse.    The  water-jug. 

Compare  these  with  the  following  : — 

An  mSlA  mine.    The  bag  of  meal. 
An  cfiOirsin  uipge.    The  jug  of  water. 

(11)  Before  the  word  "uile"  meaning  "every." 

An  iiile  feA^y.    Every  man. 
An  uite  tfp.    Every  country. 

(12)  Whenever  an  indefinite  noun,  accompanied  by 
in  adjective  is  predicated  of  a  pronoun  by  means  of 
ihe  verb  if,  the  definite  article  must  be  used  with  the 
noun  whenever  the  adjective  is  placed  immediatelv 
after  the  verb. 

If  bpeAg  An  W  6.    It  is  a  fine  day. 

^0*  m^tt     fre^f  tu.    Toa  are  a  good  man 
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(13)  Before  the  names  of  seasons,  months,  days  of 

the  week  (when  not  preceded  by  the  word  -oe). 

An  e  An  SAtApn  aza  A^A]rtn  ?    Is  to-day  Saturday? 

An  int)iu  An  luAn  ?]  t   ,i  •  nr  / 

.       ^  r  Is  this  Monda3'  ? 
An  6  fee  An  Luau  ? ) 

ItTOiu  An  Aoine.    To-day  is  Friday. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Noun. 

475.  In  Irish  one  noun  governs  another  in  the 
genitive  case,  and  the  governed  noun  comes  after  the 
governing  one. 

CeAnn  An  tApAill.    The  horse's  head. 

The  noun,  cApAilt,  in  the  genitive  case  is  aspirated  by  the  article 
because  it  is  masculine  gender.  It  would  not  be  aspirated  if  it  were 
feminine.    (See  par.  40.) 

475.  When  the  governed  noun  in  the  genitive  is  a 
proper  name  it  is  generally  aspirated,  whether  it  be 
masculine  or  feminine,  although  the  article  is  not 
used. 

peAnn  ttl,5i)ie.  Mary's  pen. 
■LeAt)Ai\  SeAjAin.    John's  book. 

The  last  rule  is  by  no  means  generally  true  of  place 
names, 
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476.  When  the  noun  in  genitive  case  has  the  force 
of  an  adjective,  it  is  not  preceded  by  the  article,  but 
its  initial  consonant  is  subject  to  precisely  the  same 
rules,  with  regard  to  aspiration  and  eclipsis,  as  if  it 
were  a  simple  adjective,  i.e.,  it  is  aspirated  if  the 
governing  noun  be  nominative  or  accusative  singular 
feminine,  or  genitive  singular  masculine.  It  is 
eclipsed  if  the  governing  noun  be  in  the  genitive 
plural. 

utt  Cipce,  a  hen-egg  (an  egg  of  a  hen). 

uiGe  cipce,  of  a  hen-egg. 

pex\p  ceoil,  a  musician. 

Pit  (ieoil,  of  a  musician. 

11A  t)]:eA]A  gceoil,  of  the  musicians. 

577.  Apposition  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  in 
modern  Irish,  the  second  noun  being  now  usually  in 
the  nominative  case,  no  matter  what  the  case  of 
the  first  may  be. 

478.  A  noun  used  adjectively  in  English  is  trans- 
lated into  Irish  by  the  genitive  caso. 

A  gold  ring,  |r^inne  Cip  (lit.  a  ring  of  gold). 
A  hen-egg,  ut>  Cifice. 
Oatmeal,  mm  doifice, 

479.  Collective  nouns  (except  in  their  own  plurals) 
jlways  take  the  article  and  qualifying  adjectives  in 
the  singular ;  they  sometimes  take  a  plural  pronoun, 
and  may  take  a  plural  verb. 
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x)o  iDeAnnuig  r>^"o  "o^^-  T^^^*-  compacy  ot  warriors 
came  into  the  presence  of  Finn,  and  saluted  iiim 
(lit.  to  him). 

480.  Nouns  denoting  fulness  or  a  part  of  anything 

are  usually  followed  by  the  preposition  tdb  and  the 
dative  case,  but  tne  genitive  is  also  used. 

ceAnn  (or  sa^aji)  -o'^p  nsA-ftfAitJ,  one  of  our  hounds, 
bipp  mo  GfiOise,    the  top  of  my  shoe. 
Un  mo  -Ouiiin,      the  full  of  my  fist. 
In  phrases  such  as  "some  of  us,"  "  one  of  them," 
&c.,  "  of  us,"    of  them,"  &c.,  are  usually  translated 
by  ASAtnn,  aca,  &o.;  but  X)1nn,  -oiott,  &c.,  may  also  be 
used. 

481.  The  personal  numerals  from  -oUr  to  "OApeus 
inclusive  (see  par.  177)  generally  take  their  nouns 
in  the  genitive  plural:  beipc  riiAc,  two  sons;  tMontSAp 
^e^p,  nine  men  (lit.  two  of  sons,  nine  of  men). 

His  three  sons  and  their  three  wives. 

482.  When  used  partitively  they  take  -oe  with  the 
dative. 

X)S\-t)  fft  tiAonbAf  "t^oT)     'n  lot. 
He  drowned  nine  of  them  under  the  lake. 
tlAoi  nAont>AtA  X)e  tiiAot\Aiti  ha  h-6ii\eAnrt. 
Nine  times  nice  of  the  stewards  of  Eria. 
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Personal  Roans. 
488.  An  Irish  name  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Ainm- 
bj^irxjiTi  (or  simply  Ainm),  which  corresponds  to  the 
English  Christian  name,  and  the  floinneA-O,  the  sur- 
name or  family  name. 

Saniames  were  first  used  in  Ireland  about  the  eleventh  century : 
until  thai  time  every  Irish  personal  name  was  significant,  and 
eometlmea  rendered  more  so  by  the  application  of  some  epithet. 

In  the  early  ages  individuals  received  their  names  from  epithets 
Implying  some  personal  peculiarity,  such  as  colour  of  hair,  com- 
plexion, size,  figure,  certain  accidents  of  deformity,  mental  qualitips, 
such  as  bravery,  fierceness,  &o."    Joyce's  "Irish  Names  of  Places." 

484.  When  the  Christian  name  is  used  in  address- 
ing a  person,  it  is  always  in  the  Yocatiye  case,  and 
preceded  by  the  particle  A,  which  causes  aspiration, 
e.g.: 

\:ax\  liom,  A  6eA§^in.    Wait  for  me,  John. 
X)iA  "Outc,  A  SeumAip.    Good  morning,  James. 

483.  When  the  Christian  name  is  in  the  genitiv*' 
case,  it  is  aspirated,  e.g. : 

teAtJxip  rh^ife.  Mary's  book. 

SgiAn  Seoit\r^-  George's  knife. 

486.  Surnames  when  not  preceded  by  a  Christian 
name  usually  take  the  termination  AC,  which  haa 
the  force  of  a  patronymic  (or  father-name),  and  are 
declined  like  tTiA|\CA(i  (par.  57).  They  are  usually 
preceded  by  the  article  except  in  the  vocative  case  : 
in  pAotvAi,  Power;  capaU  An  th^iAn^ig,  O'Brien's  horsa 
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Two  forms  are  admissible  in  the  YocatiYe  case; 
facility  of  pronunciation  is  the  best  guide,  e.g.,  ^Aft  i 
leit,  A  "DpiAtMig.  Come  here,  O'Brien.  A  ttlic  tls 
l^osAife,  O'Leary.    A  rhic  Hi  SuiCrie,  MacSweeney 

487.  Surnames  occurring  in  Ireland  to-day  are  ot 
three  classes:  (1)  Surnames  of  Gaelic  origin.  These 
in  almost  every  instance  have  the  prefix  6  (via)  or 
triAc  tor  a  male,  and  Tli  or  llic  for  a  female. 
^"2)  Surnames  of  old  foreign  origin.  The  majority  of 
these  have  qo  prefix.  (3)  Surnames  of  late  foreign 
origin.  Only  a  few  of  these  have  acquired  a  distinct 
iorm,  pronounced  in  an  Irish  way. 

488.  When  the  surname  is  preceded  by  any  ot  the 
words  0  {Ua),  rriAc,  W,  Hie,  the  surname  is  in  the 
genitiYe  case,  and  is  aspirated  after  tli  or  tlic,  but 
not  after  6  or  triAc:  e.g.y  SeA^An  VOac  "OotfitiAiU, 
John  McDonnell;  TTlAipe  tli  CoriAiU,  Mary  O'Con- 
nell;  "OMirtnuiT)  0  CorixiiU,  Dermot  O'Connell;  T\6\\a 
tlic  'OofiinAiLl,  Nora  McDonnell. 

489.  When  the  whole  name  is  in  the  genitive  case, 
the  words  after  in  (gen.  of  0  or  tu)  and  tflic  (gen. 
of  rriAG)  are  aspirated ;  tli  and  tlic  do  not  change?  in 
genitive.  leAt>x\ti  SeutnAif  Hi  t)puin,  James  O'Briet  8 
book;  06  t)pMin  ITlic  "OorhnAiLl,  Brian  McDonnell's 
cow. 

490.  XYiAc  and  6  aspirate  when  they  really  mean 
"son"  and  "grandson"  respectivelj. 
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rriAC  "OorfiriAiU,  Donal's  son. 
triAC  'OorhnAill,  McDonnell. 
0  t!)tMAin,  Brian's  grandson. 
6  t)piAin,  O'Brien. 

491.  Some  surnames  take  the  article  after  IYIac  au-d 
tl'-c- — e.g.: 

SeumAf  niAC  An  t)A\\\.v,  James  Ward. 
tldivA  tlic  An  UlcAig,  Nora  McNulty. 


CHAPTER  III. 
The  Adjective. 
492.  An  adjective  may  be  used  either  predioatltrely 
or  attributlYely.  An  adjective  is  used  predicatively 
when  it  is  predicated  of  a  noun  by  a  verb,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  usually  separated  from  the  noun  by  the 
verb.  "The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold.'* 
"The  day  ia  fine."  "He  made  the  mantles  green." 
"Long,"  "cold,"  "fine,"  and  "green"  are  used^jre- 
dicatively.  An  adjective  is  used  attributively  whenever 
it  is  not  separated  from  the  noun  by  the  verb,  and  ia 
not  predicated  of  a  noun  by  a  verb  :  as,  "  The  injirm 
old  minstrel  went  wearily  along."  "He  made  the 
green  mantles."  The  adjectives  ''injirm,"  ''old," 
and  "green"  are  here  used  attributively. 
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493.  In  Irish  almost  every  common  adjective  can 
be  used  both  predicatively  and  attributively.  There 
Are,  however,  one  or  two  exceptions :  X)\\ot,  bad,  and 
•oe^J,  good,  can  never  be  used  predieatively.  If 
"bad"  or  "good"  be  used  predieatively  in  the  Eng- 
lish sentence,  we  must  use  olc,  bad,  or  mA^t,  good, 
in  Irish.  Never  say  or  write  if  t)eA$  6  for  "  he  is 
good,"  but  If  rriAiC  6,  &o. 

The  adjective  lonrtA  is  always  used  predieatively 
with  If.   In  Munster  'm6  is  used  instead  of  lotmbA. 
If  lonrOA  m^fc^Ki  -oo        ay\  cflije  feo. 
CTis)  many  a  rider  (that)  has  gone  this  way. 

ADJECTIVE  USED  ATTRIBUTIVELY, 
(a)  The  Position  of  the  Adjective. 
i9i.  As  a  general  rule  the  adjective  follows  its  noun 

in  Irish:  as,  leAt)Ai\  mop,  a  big  book;  f e^i\  m^it,  a 
good  man. 

Exceptions.  (1)  A  numeral  adjective,  whether  ordi- 
nal or  cardinal,  M'hen  it  consists  of  one  word,  always 
precedes  its  noun :  as  cf  i  Xja,  three  cows ;  X)a  Otfic, 
two  hens.  The  interrogative,  possessive,  and  most  of 
the  indefinite  adjectives  also  precede  their  noun. 

(2)  Monosyllabic  adjectives  are  frequently  placed 
before  the  noun,  but  then  the  noun  and  adjective 
form  a  compound  noun,  and  consequently  the  initial 
of  the  noun  is  aspirated,  when  possible.     This  is 
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alwajfl  the  case  with  adjectives:  "oba^,  good;  -ofvoc, 
bad;  \'eAn,  old;  and  frequently  with  nuA*,  new;  and 
piot\,  true.  In  this  position  the  form  of  the  adjectives 
never  changes  for  number  or  case,  but  it  is  subject 
to  the  very  same  initial  changes  as  if  it  were  a  noun. 

fCAn-freAp,  an  old  man  ;  feAn-fit>,  old  men. 
cpeun-fre-Ap,  a  brave  man ;  At\x)-t\i,  a  high  king. 
An  cre-Ati-fteAn,  the  old  woman ; 
lArh  An  creAn-pip,  the  hand  of  the  old  man. 

(3)  When  a  name  consists  of  two  words  the  adjec- 
tive frequently  comes  between  them:  as,  "SLiAt)  gcAi, 
gCuA,"  "the  bright  Slieve  Gua." 


(6)  Agreement  of  the  Adjeotiye. 
When  an  adjective  is  used  attributively  and  fol- 
lows its  noun,  it  agrees  with  the  noun  in  gender, 
number,  and  case :  as,  beAn  rh6i\,  a  big  woman  ;  mAC 
An  pit^  rhoip,  the  eon  of  the  big  man;  nA  pp  ttiopA, 
the  big  men. 

For  the  aspiration  and  eclipsis  of  the  adjective  see 
par.  149. 

493.  Since  the  adjective  in  English  has  no  inflexion 
for  gender,  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  have 
one  adjective  qualifying  two  or  more  nouns  of  dif- 
ferent genders.  Sometimes  in  Irish  we  meet  with 
one  adjective  qualifying  two  nouns  of  different  genders 
or  numbers ;  in  such  cases  the  adjective  follows  the 
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latter  noun,  and  agrees  with  it  alone.  However,  the 
more  usual  method  is  to  use  the  adjective  after  each 
noun:  as, 

'peA|\  XY\A\t  Aguf  be^n  rh<Mt. 
A  good  man  and  woman. 

ADJECTIVE  USED  PREDICaTIVELY. 

(a)  Position  of  the  AdjectiYc. 

496.  An  adjective  used  predicatively  always  fol- 
Jows  its  noun,  except  when  it  is  predicated  by  means 
of  the  verb  1S,  in  any  of  its  forms,  expressed  or 
understood. 

The  men  are  good,  O  nA  p\\  triAit. 
The  day  is  fine,        Za  au  Ia  bpeiij. 

If  the  verb  if  be  used  in  these  sentences,  notice  the 
position  of  the  adjective  and  the  use  of  the  pronoun. 

The  men  are  good.    If  idaic  rtA  f if  \ax>. 
The  day  is  fine,       If  bfe^g      Ia  e. 

(b)  Agreement  of  the  Adjective. 

An  adjective  used  predicatively  never  agrees  with 
its  noun  in  either  gender,  number,  or  case :  in  other 
words,  the  simple  form  of  the  adjective  is  always  used. 

Moreover,  it  is  never  aspirated  nor  eclipsed  by  the 
noun. 

497.  When  the  adjective  comes  immediately  after 
the  Past  Tense  or  Conditional  of  if  (i.e.,  XiA  or  but)), 
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its  initial  is  generally  aspirated,  when  possible;  but 

io  this  case  it  is  not  the  noun  which  causes  aspira- 
tion. 

"b^  t)i\eA$  An  XA  6.    It  was  a  fine  day. 

498.  Notice  the  difference  in  meaning  between  tha 
following : — 

llitine  f  e  m  a  psex^n^  seiif  ^    He  made  the  sharp  knives. 

Ilinne      geun  ^""^  rse^Ti-A)  „       j  .i,  ,  • 

4,         ^  I  He  made  the  knives  sharp. 

Kinne  f6  riA  fgeAn^A  5eu|A)  ^ 

O      X)6  m6]\  -out).  The  big  cow  is  black. 

An  t)6  -Out)  mop.  The  black  cow  is  big. 

La  An  oit)(ie  'oopCA  pliuC.  The  night  is  dark  and  wet. 

Za  An  o\t)ie  tluiC  -oopCA.  The  wet  night  is  dark. 

499.  Adjectives  denoting  fulness  or  a  part  of  any- 
thing are  usually  followed  by  -oe  with  the  dative 
case  : 

full  of  milk,  lAn  x>e  bAinne. 

two  barrels  full  of  water,  -6^  CAjvAile  Iau  -d'  uipse. 


NUMERAL  ADJECTIVES. 
Position  of  the  Words. 
800.  A   numeral  adjective,  whether  ordinal  or 
cardinal,  when  it  consists  of  one  word,  goes  before 
the  noun. 

ceiCiie  cxxpAiU,  four  horses;  f6  CAoipig,  six  sheep. 

An  Ceux)  t)iMCAill,  the  first  boy. 
The  words  for  40,  60,  80,  200,  300,  &g.,  also  pre- 
cede their  nouns. 
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601.  A  nnmeral  adjeotive,  except  those  just  moD- 
tioned,  consisting  of  two  or  more  words,  takes  itA 
noun  immediately  after  the  first  part  of  the  numeral: 
as, 

ceit|\e  cApAill  "oeuj,  fourteen  horses. 

tiA  uAn  ■oeuj,  twelve  lambs. 

•t)<\  t)uiii  -Deus  If  cfvi  pCit),  seventy-two  co^rs. 

502.  When  we  wish  to  express  large  numbers  in 
Irish,  we  may  either  place  the  unit  digit  first,  then 
the  tens,  next  the  hundreds,  and  so  on ;  or  we  may 
express  them  in  the  English  order.  Convenience  for 
utterance  and  clearness  of  sense  are  the  best  guides 
in  any  particular  case. 

The  word  aXBUS  is  generally  used  with  the 
larger  numbers  ceAt),  mite,  etc.,  and  IS  with  the 
emaller  ones. 

129  miles,  ce^-o  (mile)  Aguf  nAOi  mile  pCeA-o. 

79  horses,  imoi  gcAp-Aill  •oe^s  if  cp?  pCi-o. 

6,635  men,  cuig  liiiLe  xisuf  re  66at)  peAp  Aguf  cuig 

866  sheep,  re  cAoirig  -oeAs  ir  "oS  piCi-o  Agur  (^r) 

1,666  years,  re  bliA-OtiA  ir  cri  ri<^i"o  ^5«r  M  re 

CgaX)  Ajuf  (^r)  miLe. 
(519  A.D.,  AOir  "oo'n  cije^rnA  cuig  t&AX)  Agur  nAOt 

62,000  of  the  Koman  army,  -da  rhile  -teAs  ir  "o-* 
fiCiT)  mile  ■oe  ftu^S  UOmAnAC. 


More  than  400  years,   cuiae(At))   (bpeir)  ^suf 

cetCjAe  CeAT)  t)liAt)^\in. 
About  80,  cuAitMm  le  (or  cimce.vLl  le)  ceitpe  pdm 

The  word  r^ige  is  often  added  to  make  it  clear  that 
miles  not  thousands  is  meant.  Se  mile  fUt^e,  or  re 
mile  [-oe]  f^ige,  sia;  miles. 

603.  The  initials  of  the  numerals  undergo  the  very 
same  changes  with  regard  to  aspiration  and  eclipsia 
as  a  noun  would  in  the  same  position. 

£04.  The  article  prefixes  c  to  ^onniA-0,  first,  and  to 
oCcrhA-O,  eighth,  whether  the  following  noun  be  mas- 
iuiine  or  feminine  :  as, 

An  c-oCciiiAt)  tie-Ati,  the  eighth  woman. 

Initial  Changes  produced  by  the  Numerals. 

805.  Aon,  one ;  nS,  two ;  ceu-o,  first ;  and  cpOxAf 
third,  aspirate  the  initial  of  the  following  word :  as, 

Aou  t)6  ArhAWy  one  cow;  au  Ceux)  \:eA^,  the  first 
man. 

606.  Aon,  prefi_es  c  to  the  letter  f ;  but  has  no 
efi'ect  on  "o  or  c  :  Aon  a^aI  AmA\n,  one  ass ;  Aon  Cop 
<imi.in,  one  foot ;  aou  lya^a\\z  awaw,  one  priest ; 
Aor\  cflAc  AmAm,  one  rod  ;  aou  zi^eAbAC  ^tti^in,  one 
hawk;  t)A  feAX)AC,  two  hawks;  Aon  zAOb  Ariu\m,  one 
Bide. 

807.  Se^Cc,  seven;  oCc,  eight;  nAoi,  nire;  and 
■oeiC,  ten ;  and  their  compounds  eclipse  the  initial 
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of  the  following  noun  and  prefix  n  to  vowels;  fe*.\Cc 
mbA,  eevou  cows ;  -oeiC;  n-uOLA,  ten  apples. 

608.  TZ\\'\,  ceitpe,  cuig  and  p6  have  usually  no  effect 
on  consonants  (except  ceiiD,  100,  and  mile,  1000); 
but  c|\i,  ceitpe,  and  x>a\\a  prefix  h  to  vowels :  as, 
Cf\i  bA,  three  cows ;  cpi  ti-ApAil,  three  asses ;  f e 
ti-ut)LA,  six  apples  ;  Y^"  "OAfiA  h-Aic,  in  the  second 
place;  cp!  teu-o,  800;  ceitpe  rhile,  4000. 

Cpi,  ceitf  e,  ciii5  and  fe  (as  well  as  fe^Cc,  etc,  &c,), 
cause  eclipsis  in  the  genitive  plural :  a  be^n  da  -ocpi 
m'oo.  O  woman  of  three  cows!  lust  ceicpe  bpunc 
four  pound's  worth. 

The  Number  of  the  Noun  after  the  Numerals. 

609.  The  noun  after  Aon  is  always  in  the  singular, 
even  in  such  numbers  as  41,  21,  31,  41,  &o.  The  other 
numerals  (except  tda)  may  tike  the  singular  number 
when  ufiiiy  of  idea  is  expressed:  e.g.,  Aon  ubAii 
•oeAg,  eleven  apples ;  "OeAfMiiAt)  f e  Ap  tiA  cpi  buiLle 
'buAlAt).    He  forgot  to  strike  the  three  blows. 

510.  "When  a  noun  has  two  forms  in  the  plural,  a 
short  form  and  a  long  one,  the  short  form  is  preferred 
after  the  numerals  :  as 

nAoi  n-UAipe,  nine  times  ;  not  daoi  n-UAipeAnncA, 

811.  In  Modern  Irish  the  numerals  pte,  20;  -oa 
fntm,  40,  &c.,  ceu-o,  IGO;  mile,  1,000,  are  regarded 
as  simple  numeral  adjectives  which  take  the  noun 
after  them  in  the  singular  number. 
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512.  This  peculiar  construction  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  these 
numerals  are  really  nouns,  &nd  formerly  governed  the  nouns  after 
them  in  the  genitive  plural.  As  the  genitive  plural  of  most  Irish 
nouns  has  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  nominative  singular,  the 
singular  form  has  como  to  be  almost  universally  used  in  Modern  Irish 
after  these  numerals.  Formerly  they  would  use  ceuT)  bAn  and  p;ce 
CAOjiAd,  but  now  we  use  cea-o  be^n  and  pi6e  CAOfiA. 

513.  The  word  ce^nn  and  its  plural  cinn  are  often 
used  with  numerals  wlien  the  noun  is  not  expressed  in 
English:  as,  Ca  iteut)  (^ti'mo)  leAb^ti  a^az  ?  tfA 
tBAuu  X)eu5  ^5Am.  How  many  books  have  you  ? 
I  have  twelve. 

"Ca  ceAnn  (or  -ouirie)  aca  itif  An  cig. 
There  is  one  of  them  in  the  house. 


The  Dual  Number. 

514.  X)A,  "two,"  always  takes  the  noun  after  it  in 
the  dual  number  (neither  singular  nor  plural),  which 
in  every  Irish  noun  has  the  same  form  as  the  dative 
singular.  This  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the  noun 
after  is  in  the  dative  ease.  It  is  in  the  dative 
singular  form,  but  it  may  be  in  any  of  the  five  eases, 
according  to  its  use  in  the  sentence.  All  the  cases  of 
the  dual  number  are  alike,  but  the  form  of  the  geni- 
tive plural  is  often  used  for  the  genitive  dual :  -^a 
Duin,  two  cows;  -tA  g^t>Ainn,  two  smiths;  lAn  a  tiA 
lA\m  or  lin  a  "04  tAtti,  the  full  of  his  two  hands. 


518,  The  article  which  qualifies  a  noun  in  the  dual 
number  will  always  be  in  the  singular  form. 

616.  The  adjective  which  qualifies  a  noun  in  the 
dual  number  will  be  in  the  plural  form,  but  really  in 
the  dual  number;  the  pronouns  belonging  to  the 
noun  will  be  in  the  plural  form ;  and  the  verb  may, 

but  need  not  be;  because  in  these  parts  of  speech  the 
dual  number  and  the  plural  number  have  the  same 
forms. 

517.  The  initial  of  an  adjectiye*  qualifying  and 
agreeing  with  a  noun  in  the  dual  number  will  be 
aspirated,  no  matter  what  the  gender  or  case  of  the 
noun  may  be :  aa, 

■6a  tig  tbeug,  twelve  houses. 

An  -OA  lAirh  MnA,        the  two  white  hands. 

lAn  A  VA  lA\th  X)eAs,    the  full  of  her  two  little  hands. 

518.  The  V  of  -o^  is  usually  aspirated,  except  after 
words  ending  in  "o,  n,  c,  t,  r  (dentals),  or  after  the 
possessive  adjective  a,  her. 

A  vA  toif  beAjA,      her  two  little  feet. 


•Except  demonstarative,  poBBessive,  indefinite,  and  intcrrogativ« 
ftdjnotivea. 
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The  Possessive  AdjeotlTt. 

319.  A  possessive  adjective  can  never  be  used  with- 
out a  noun:  as,  her  father  and  his,  a  ti--<itvMp  Agup  ^ 

520.  The  possessive  adjectives  always  precede  their 
nouns :  as,  mo  liiAtAifi,  my  mother. 

521.  The  possessivea  mo,  my;  t)o,  thy;  and  a,  his, 
aspirate  the  initial  of  their  nouns  ;  -^t^,  our ;  tiup,  your ; 
and  A,  their,  cause  eclipsis:  as,  a  t)Afi,  his  poem;  "oo 
liiACAip,  thy  mother;  a  -OAn,  her  poem ;  a  tro^n,  their 
poem. 

522.  If  a  noun  begins  with  a  Yowel,  mo,  my,  and 

-00,  thy,  become  m'  and  -o'  (c  or  t);  a,  his,  has  no 
effect;  a,  her,  prefixes  ti;  and  a,  their,  prefixes  ti ; 
our,  and  Cup,  your,  also  prefix  n  to  vowels:  as, 
A  AtAip,  his  father;  a  ti-AtAip,  her  father  ;  a  n-Atxvip, 
their  father;  m'^re^p,  my  husband;  "o'eun,  your  bird; 
A\\  n-Ax^An  LAeteAjtiAil,  our  daily  bread;  ttup  n-AtJfwne 
your  song. 

623.  The  possessive  adjectives,  when  compounded 
with  propositions  (see  par.  186),  have  the  same 
influence  over  the  initials  of  their  nouns  as  they  hava 
in  their  uncompounded  state :  as,  'oom  riUtAip,  to  my 
taother ;  6m  tip,  from  my  country. 
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524.  When  the  portion  of  a  thing  which  belongs  to 
ono  or  more  persons  is  to  be  expressed  by  the  posses- 
Bive  adjectives,  the  name  of  the  thing  is  preceded  by 
euro,  with  the  possessive  adjective  before  it.  The 
name  of  the  thing  is  in  the  genitive  case — genitive 
singular  if  quantity  be  impHed,  but  genitive  plural  if 
number — as,  my  bread,  mo  two  Af^in  (lit.  my  share 
of  bread) ;  his  wine,  a  dum  ponA ;  their  horses, 
A  5Cui"o  CApMX. 

This  rule  is  not  always  followed ;  for  instance,  we 
sometimes  find  m'pion,  my  wine ;  but  mo  Cuit)  pi'on^ 
is  more  idiomatic. 

525.  The  word  cum  is  never  used  in  this  way  before 
the  name  of  a  single  object. 

mo  l.eAt)xNtt,  my  book;  a  sc^p-aU,  their  horse. 

A  leAt)Af,  his  book;  but  a  tmn  leAX)A\y,  his  books. 

A  b6,  her  cow;  a  cu\x>  bO,  her  cows. 

526.  The  word  cuto  is  not  used  in  such  phrases  as 
mo  CofA,  my  feet;  mo  fuile,  my  eyes;  a  CnAmA,  his 
bones,  &c. 

527.  When  the  emphatic  suffix  is  used,  some  make 
A  follow  ctiit) ;  others  make  it  follow  the  noun :  as, 
mo  Cum-fe  A\KAm  or  mo  Cui-o  Atuiin-re, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  PRONOUN. 


Personal  Pronoun. 


828  The  personal  pronouns  agree  with  the  nouns 
for  which  they  stand  in  gender,  number  and  person : 

as,  He  is  a  big  man.  1^  tnCji  An  peAp  6.  They  are  big 
men.    ip  tTi6p  tiA  pip  m"o, 

529.  A  personal  pronoun  which  stands  for  a  noun 
the  gender  of  which  is  different  from  its  sex,  agrees 
in  gender  with  the  sex  of  the  noun ;  as,  Ip  m^ic  An 
CAiUn  1.  She  is  a  good  girl.  Ip  olc  An  CotiiuppA  6. 
He  is  a  bad  neighbour. 

530.  In  Irish  we  have  no  neuter  pronoun  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  "it;"  hence,  in  translating 
*'it,"  we  must  determine  the  gender  of  the  Irish 
noun  (masculine  or  feminine)  and  then  use  pe  (he)  or 
pi  (she)  accordingly  :*  as,  It  is  terrible  weather.  Ip 
CAillce  An  Aimpip  i.  Is  to-day  Friday  ?  An  i  An 
Aoine  AzS  AjAinn  ?  "Oob  i'  An  fripinne  i.  It  was  the 
truth.  Ua  An  CApup  AgAtn,  ni  puit  p6  cpotn.  I  have 
ihe  hammer,  it  is  not  heavy. 

*  The  word  aic  although  feminine  takes  sometimes  a  masculina 
pronoun,  as,  Ip  veAp  ati  Ate  e.    It  is  a  nice  place. 
Notice  also— 


or  I  mo  bAtiAtiiAtU  mo  cuAtjttm,  &c.    It  is  my  opinion,  &c.,  &a. 
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631.  The  pronoun  cu,  thou,  is  always  used  to  trans, 
late  the  English  "you"  when  only  one  person  is 
referred  to  ;  as,  How  are  you  ?  Cionn^f  xza  cu  ? 
What  a  man  you  are  !    11^6  cu  An  pe^p  ! 

532.  The  personal  pronouns,  whether  nominative 
or  accusatiye,  always  come  after  the  verb ;  as, 

moU\nn  r6  cu,  he  praises  you. 

533.  The  disjunctive  forms  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns are  used  immediately  after  the  verb  IS  in  any 
of  its  forms  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  if  6  An  |:e<\p 
UM-oip  6.  He  is  a  strong  man.  An  6  a  puAif  e?  Was 
it  he  who  found  it?  flAfi  i  t)'  injeAn  i?  Is  she  not 
your  daughter? 

534.  A  personal  pronoun  which  stands  for  a  sen- 
tence, or  part  of  a  sentence,  is  third  person  singular, 
masculine  gender.  An  pu-o  ADutixMpc  me,  if  6  ^-oeifim 
Afif.    What  I  said,  I  repeat. 

535.  The  accusative  personal  pronoun  usually 
comes  last  in  the  sentence  or  clause  to  which  it 
belongs  :  as,  *0'pA5  y€  An  aic  fin  iat).  He  left  them 
at  that  place,  llus  r6  leip  mile  eile  6.  He  brought  it 
with  him  another  mile.  "O'vASAp  im  -Ciai-C)  6.  I  left  it 
after  me. 

Relative  Pronoun. 

536.  The  relative  particle  follows  its  antecedent  and 
precedes  its  verb  :  as,  An  peAp  a  6o-ol6CAf ,  the  man 
who  will  sleep. 


537.  The  relative  particle,  whether  expressed  or 
understood,  always  causes  aspiration  :  as,  pcAp 
f  exxp  AS  obAip,  the  man  who  will  be  at  work. 

538.  The  relative  when  preceded  by  a  preposition 
causes  eclipsis  (unless  the  verb  be  in  the  Past  Tense). 
When  the  relative  a  signifies  "  all  that  "  or  "  what  " 
it  causes  eclipsis  :  as,  An  iic  i  u-a  t)-^:uil  r^,  the  place 
in  which  he  is ;  a  bpuil  i  m^AMe-AtA-CUAt,  all  that 
is  in  Dublin. 

539.  Y/he-n  the  relative  is  governed  by  a  preposi- 
tion and  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  Past  Tense,  the 
relative  combines  with  \\o  (the  old  sign  of  the  Past 
Tense),  and  does  not  eclipse  :  ^ic  tuic  ^ot), 
the  place  where  (in  which)  Hugh  fell, 

550.  The  eight  verbs  which  do  not  admit  of  the 
compounds  of  t^o  being  used  before  them  (see  par. 
279)  form  an  exception  to  the  last  rule:  as,  ci> 
1  n-A  -Dermis  f6,  the  country  into  which  he  came. 

641.  In  English,  when  the  relative  or  interrogative 
pronoun  is  governed  by  a  preposition,  the  pronoun 
very  often  comes  before  the  governing  word  :  as, 
Uliat  are  you  speaking  about  ?  The  man  that  he  gar« 
the  hook  to  is  here.  In  colloquial  Irish  it  is  a  very 
common  practice  to  separate  the  relative  particle  from 
the  preposition  which  governs  it ;  but  instead  of  using 
a  simple  preposition  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  as  in 
-tlnglish,  we  use  a  prepositional  pronoun.   Thus  we 
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can  say — -An  pe.Ap  a  fepuil  An  or  more  usually,  An 
fe^t\  A  t»puil  An  t)6  Aige,*  the  man  who  has  the  cow; 
Ar\  i^eAf  ■CiolAf  An  CApAll  teif ,  or  An  pe^t;  lep 
t)iolAf  An  CApAll,  the  man  to  whom  I  sold  the  horse- 

542.  The  forms  'oa\\X)  or  "OAjAAt),  ■OAt\b,  lepb,  rriAft), 
(tc,  are  compounds  of  a  preposition,  relative  particle; 
"fo,"  the  sign  of  the  Past  Tense;  and  bA  or  bu-0  the 
Past  Tense  of  if. 

TDAiAt>='oo+A+po4-t)A=to  whom  was. 
tept>=le  +  A+fo  +  t)A=with  or  by  whom  was. 

as,  beAn  *OApt>  Ainm  bpi^it),  a  woman  whose  name 
was  Brigid. 

553.  As  the  accusative  case  of  the  relative  particle 
has  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  nominative,  the 
context  must  determine,  in  those  tenses  in  which  the 
verb  has  no  distinct  termination  for  the  relative, 
whether  the  relative  particle  is  the  subject  or  object 
of  the  verb  ;  An  peAjA  a  GuaiI  SeAgAn,  may  mean,  The 
man  whom  John  struck,  or  The  man  who  struck  John. 

Translation  of  the  Genitive  Case  of  the  English 
Relative, 

544.  The  Irish  relative  has  no  inflection  for  case  ; 
hence,  in  order  to  translate  the  English  word  *' whose" 


*An  ipeA\\  50  6-putt  Ati  ho  AiT^e  ia  also  used. 
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when  not  an  interrogative,  we  must  use  one  of  tha 
prepositions  (aj,  -00,  1)+ relative  particle +  posseB- 
Eive  adjective  (before  the  noun). 

The  man  whose  son  was  sick. 


but  vS,  A-^A,  or  1  n-A  are  often  shortened  to  a,  50, 
and  'riA  ;  hence  the  above  sentence  in  colloquial  Irish 
would  be — 


The  woman  whose  son  is  sick  visited  us  yesterday. 


5?5.  To  translate  the  English  relative  pronoun 
when  governed  by  an  active  participle,  we  employ  a 
somewhat  similar  construction  ;  as — 

The  hare  that  the  hounds  are  pursuing. 
An  sif^tvpiAt)  50  t)]:uit  riA  5At)Ait\  a\\  a  tops  (or  Afi  j 
t6\\\,  or  A5  cojAAige^Cc  Aip). 

The  man  whom  I  am  striking. 

>6n  treAf  azS  ASAvn  a  (t>'a,  ttuAlA* 


tipuiL  A  mAc  cinn  tAinig  p 
A\\  cuA\\\r,  mve  CujAtnn. 
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546.  The  relative  a  meaning  aU  that,  tvhat,  may 
itself  be  genitive ;  as,  cfMn  a  f ^itt  Ann,  a  third  of  what 
were  there.  "t)eip  be-Ann^Cc  6m  <ifoi-6e  Cum  a 
mxMpeAnn  Ap  GAntnoic  GipeAnn  6ig-"  *'  Bear  a  bless- 
ing from  my  heart  to  all  those  who  live  on  the  fair 
hills  of  Holy  Ireland." 

The  relative  a  in  this  sentence  is  genitive  case  being 
governed  by  Cum  (see  par.  603). 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Yorb. 

547.  As  a  general  rule  the  verb  precedes  Itn  nomi- 
native:  as,  ca  f6,  he  is;  t)i  An  peAp  Ann,  the  man 
was  there. 

Exceptions.  (1)  When  the  subject  is  a  relative  or  an 
interrogative  pronoun  the  verb  comes  after  its  subject; 
as, 

An  bUACAill  A  tiuAiLeAf  m6.    The  boy  who  strikes  me. 
Cat)  aca  ajac?   What  have  you? 

(2)  In  a  relative  sentence  the  nominative  though 
not  a  relative  pronoun  may  precede  its  verb  ;  but  as 
the  noun  is  usually  far  separated  from  the  verb,  a 
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personal  pronoun  is  used  as  a  sort  of  temporary  snb- 

ject,  so  that  really  the  noun  and  its  pronoun  are 
nominative  to  the  same  verb :  as, 

An  pe^p  AzA  'VA  fe^f^rii  au  -oofxir  t^uAil  r6  An 
cApAli.  The  man  who  is  standing  at  the  door 
struck  the  horse. 

Compare  the  similar  use  of  the  French  pronoun  oe  ;  or  the  Englieh 
"  He  that  shall  persevere  unto  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved." 

(3)  The  nominative  often  precedes  its  verb  in 
poetry,  and  sometimes  even  in  prose. 

Kaz  50  fiAit>  o|\c  1    Success  to  you ! 

558.  Transitive  verbs  govern  the  accusative  case  ; 
B  id  the  usual  order  of  words  is,  Yerb,  Subject, 
Object.  When  the  subject  or  object  is  a  relative  or 
an  interrogative  pronoun  it  precedes  the  verb. 

Do  timne  SeAj^n      b^it)  j-Ain.  John  made  that  boat. 
X)o  GuAit  An  tsuAC^ill  6.    The  boy  struck  hun. 

For  the  conditions  undex  which  a  verb  is  aspirated  or  eclipsed,  lat 
pars.  21(g)  and  26(e). 


Use  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

5i9.  The  most  frequent  use  of  the  present  sub- 
junctive  is  with  the  conjunction  50,  expressing  a 
wish.  If  the  wish  be  negative  om  WAR  (except 
with  ftdib). 
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5o  rr!t)eAnn«i$i"e)  "Om  tbuic  ! 
flip  16151-0  "OiA  pn  I 

50  |VAlft  mAlt  AJAC  ! 
tlA  pAlt)  niAlC  AgAC  I 


May  God  bless  you  I 

God  help  us ! 

Safe  home  1  (may  you  go 

safely)  ! 
May  God  not  allow  that ! 

God  forbid ! 
Thank  you ! 
No  thanks  to  you  ! 


550.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  after  nO  ^O,  50 
or  aCc  50,  all  meaning  "until";  and  after  munA, 
"unless,"  but  only  when  there  is  an  element  of 
doubt 

^Afi  Annro  50  "oc^sA-o  Apf.  Stay  here  till  I  come  again. 
muTiA  5ct\eiT)it)  rit>  Unless  you  believe  me. 

munA  -ocusAi-O   cu    An     Unless  you  give  me  the 
c-AifiseAt)  ■o'^-m.  money. 

551.  SVJl  A,  Sill  Stlt  mA,  Silt  -04  aU  mean- 
ing "  before,"  when  used  with  reference  to  an  event 
not  considered  as  an  actual  occurrence,  take  the  sub- 
junctive; as, 

Imtig  leAC  fvil  A  "DCASAi-O  An  mAi$ircir.    Be  oft 
with  you,  before  the  master  comes. 

552.  The  past  subjunctive  is  found  after  X)S  or 
mUtlA  to  express  a  supposed  condition.  They  maj 
also  take  a  conditional.  In  translating  the  English 
phrasflB  ''if  he  believed,"  "if  he  had  belie vad  "  (im- 
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plying  that  he  did  not  believe),  we  use  -oA  with  the 

past  subjunctive  ;  but  as  this  Tense  is  identical  in 
form  with  the  Imperfect  Tense,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  the  Imperfect  Tense  which  is  employed  in  this 
case. 

If  you  were  to  see  Donal  on  the  following  day 

you  would  pity  him. 
X)a  hfeicteA  'OorhnAlt     m-dit)in  14  -Ap  n-A  bifuiC 

If  you  were  to  give  me  that  book. 

X)a  vzu^tA-i^A  •ootrif A  An  le-At»Af  fin. 

If  ii  were  true  for  him,    X)S  mtjAt)  piop  -66  6. 

All  the  particles  given  above  can  also  be  used 
with  the  past  subjunctive  in  reference  to  past  time. 

853.  In  the  passive  voice  the  present  and  past  sub- 
|unetive  are  identical  in  form  with  the  Present  and 
Imperfect  Tenses  (respectively)  of  the  Indicative 
Mood. 

May  it  be  worn  out  well,  scAitceAp  50  mA\t  6. 
May  it  never  be  worn  out.  TiA^  CAiCceAp  50  -oeo  6 
If  it  were  worn  out.    X)a  gcAicci  6. 

jRelatiYS  Form  of  the  Yerb. 

655.  The  relative  form  of  the  verb  is  used  after  thfe 
relative  particle  a,  when  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb; 
(but  never  after  the  negative  relative  n^C,  which  or 
who... not).    It  has  a  digtinct  form  in  two,  and  only 
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two,  Tenses — the  Present  and  the  Future.  In  these 
two  Tenses  it  ends  in  or  e^p.  In  all  the  other 
Tenses  the  third  person  singular  is  used  after  the 
relative  pronoun.  The  verb  is  aspirated  after  the 
relative,  expressed  or  understood  ;  but  y\aC  eclipses. 

555.  The  inflection  of  the  relative  form  in  present 
tense  is  not  used  in  the  spoken  Language  of  to-day 
(except  in  proverbs).  In  Connaught  the  final  f  of  the 
relative  form  is  added  to  the  form  for  the  3rd  person 
singular ;  e.g.,  An  peA|\  a  t)UAiLeAnnp,  the  man  ivko 
strikes;  aw  biiA(^AiLL  a  tuiseAnnp,  the  hoy  xvlio  under- 
stands. The  literary  form  of  the  relative  in  the 
future  tense  is  retained  in  full  vigour  in  Connaught ; 
e.g.,  An  peAji  a  ftu^ilpeAf,  the  man  who  will  strike.  In 
Munster  the  relative  form  has  entirely  disappeared  in 
both  the  present  and  the  future  tenses  (except  in  pro- 
verbs). The  3rd  person  singular  form  has  taken  its 
place  ;  e.g.,  An  ipeA\K  a  t)UAileAnn,  the  man  who  strikes. 

556.  As  the  relative  has  no  inflection  for  case, 
ambiguity  sometimes  arises :  e.g.,  au  i(:eA\y  a  GuaiI 
SeAt,An,  may  mean,  either  the  man  who  struck  John, 
or,  the  man  whom  John  struck.  The  context  usually 
solves  the  difiiculty.  The  following  construction  is 
sometimes  employed  in  order  to  obviate  any  am- 
biguity :— 

.An  pcAf  A  buAil  SeAgAti.     The  man  who  struck  John. 
An  ireApgupGuAil  SeAj;An    The   man    whom  John 
e.  struck. 
651.  Cionnuf,  how;  ntiAit>,  when;  and  triAfi,  as,  ar^ 
follow^ed  by  the  relative  form  of  the  verb  in  the  Pre- 
sent and  Future,  and  the  verb  is  aspirated  ;  but  with 
cionnuf  A,  CIA  An  Caoi,  cia  An  nOf,  cia  An  mot),  or  any 
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other  such  locutions,  the  eclipsing  a  or  i  (in  which)  is 
used  before  the  verb.  Before  the  Past  Tense,  of 
course,  a\\  {a  +  \\o)  is  used.  Cionnur  a  byml  cu  ? 
How  are  you  ? 

m^p  is  also  followed  by  the  ordinary  Present  and 
Future. 

858.  SUt,  "  before,"  has  two  usages.  It  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  relative  forms — e.g.,  ful  tiocp^r  fe,  ^ul 
Cimig  fe;  or  else  it  may  be  followed  by  one  of  the 
particles  a,  mS,  ipA,  vA,  all  of  which  eclipse. 

859.  After  these  particles,  the  Subjunctive  Mood  ia 
often  used  when  the  event  is  future  and  uncertain,  or 
contains  a  mental  element :  as — 

Imtig  leAz  ful  A  ftpeicit)  fe  cu. 
Be  off  (with  you)  before  he  sees  you  {i.e.,  so  that 
he  may  not  see  you). 

It  is  not  correct  to  eclipse  after  the  word  ful,  as 
fui  -ocAinis,  although  sometimes  done. 

860.  The  relative  form  of  the  Present  Tense  is  fre- 
quently  used  as  a  historic  present,  even  when  no 
relative  occurs  in  the  sentence  :  as — 

V\o6zAr  eiferhdn  t>Oiti,    Eramon  revealed  to  them. 
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The  Verbal  Noun  and  its  Functions. 

661 .  '*  Is  tliere  an  Infinitive  in  Irish  ?"  We  give 
here  Father  O'Leary's  answer  to  his  own  question, 
"  Certainly  not."  In  Irish  there  is  neither  an  inflni- 
tive  mood  nor  a  present  participle,  both  functions 
being  discharged  by  the  verbal  noun.  It  follows 
from  this  statement  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
sign  of  the  injinitive  mood  in  Irish. 

If  mAit  liom  fiuftxJt.  I  wish  to  walk. 

X>\iX)\yA\'  teir  gAti  ce^cic.  I  told  him  not*  to  come. 

JZA  ofmfA  peiCe^tfi.  I  have  to  wait. 

tliop    triAit    Uom    be-Ati-  I  did  not  wish  to  salute 

nu^A*  -DO.  him. 

Ill'   tig   le  rr\AlA  potArh  An    empty   bag  cannot 

fOAfArh.  ttand. 

862.  In  the  above  examples,  and  in  thousands  of 
similar  ones,  the  Irish  verbal  noun  is  an  exact  equivalent 
in  sense  of  the  English  infinitive,  sign  and  all.  If  any 
one  of  the  prepositions  X)0  (or  a),  le  or  Cum,  be  used 
before  the  verbal  nouns  in  the  above  examples,  the 
result  is  utter  nonsense.  Now  consider  the  following 
examples  : — 

If  triAit  liom  An  bOC^jA  -oo    I  wish  to  walk  the  road, 
fiuti^l. 

If  mA\t  liom  focAl  x)o    I  wish  to  speak  a  word. 

lAtiAlfC. 


*  Not  before  the  English  infinitive  is  translated  by  jAti  (a  prep.,. 
Without). 
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Duti^irc  m'AtAirtion.  5^"    My  father  told  me  not  to 

An  cApALl  -oo  *ioU  sell  the  horse. 

1r  c6ir  -Ouiu  An  peun  -oo    You  ought  to  cut  the  grass. 


tiAinc. 


An  rei^ir  teAC  An  CAinc    Can  you  understand  the 

•ootuisnnc?  conversation? 
1r  miAn   uom   Ucin  -oo    I  wish  to  write  a  letter. 
f5t\iot)A"6. 

563.  The  preposition  no  in  the  above  examples  anti 
ones  like  them  between  the  noun  and  the  verbal 
noun,  is  very  often,  in  the  spoken  language,  softened 
to  A  -.'and  this  A  is  not  heard  before  or  after  a  vowel : 
as, 

1f  c(5it^  -ftmc  corhAifte  'gtACA-C. 
You  ought  to  take  advice. 

565.  In  any  sentence  of  the  first  set  of  examples 
there  is  question  of  only  one  thing;  e.g.,  px^"^^^, 
ceACc,  veitBAtn,  &c.,  but  in  each  of  the  sentences  of 
the  second  set  there  is  a  relation  hetiveen  two  things  : 
e.g.,  t)6t:Af  and  fiutiAt,  rocAl,  and  lAttAifC,  &c.,  and  to 
express  this  relationship  a  preposition  is  us£d  between 
the  two  nouns.    U  the  relation  between  the  nourxs  be 
altered  the  preposition  must  also  be  altered^  as— 
Ca  botAiA  ASAm  le  pu^^l,    I  bave  a  road  to  walk. 
Ca  FOCAt  A5Am  le  lAt)Ait^c,  I  have  a  word  to  say. 
Ca  capaU  ASAtn  te  -oioL.    I  have  a  horse  for  sUe  (to 

sell). 

Ca  peur  A5^c  te  t.Ainc,       You  have  grass  to  cut. 
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563.  There  is  still  another  preposition  which  can 

used  between  the  nouns  to  express  another  alteration 
in  meaning — 

O  reA6  etim  corhnuiSCe    I  have  a  house  to  live  in, 

O  c^pAll  Cum  m^pcuiS-    He  has  a  horse  to  ride  on. 
eAtzA  A\^e. 

If  in  any  one  of  these  sentences  the  wrong  preposi- 
tion be  employed  the  proper  meaning  cannot  be 
expressed. 


56G.  In  translating  the 
an  intransitive  verb,  use 
Irish:  as, 

He  told  me  to  go  to  Cork. 

An    empty   bag  cannot 
stand. 

It  is  impossible  to  write 
without  learning. 

I  prefer  to  walk. 

He  cannot  stand. 

Tell  him  to  sit  down. 

Tell  thetn  to  go  away. 


iimple  English  infinitive  of 
;he  simple  verbal  noun  in, 

Dutt^iirc  f6  tiom  -out  50. 
Copc^ij. 

til   CIS  le  mSlA  polAm 

til  p6i-0ip  r5piot)^t)  5Ar> 
pojl^iin. 

If  pe^pfv  liom  piuG^l. 

til  C15  leif  re^fArh. 

X^b^ip  leif  fui-Ce  nor> 

AbAip  Leo  inice4A(ic. 


567.  When  the  English  intransitiYe  infinitive  ex- 
presses purpose  (i.e.,  the  gerundial  infinitive),  use  the 
preposition  lo. 

Ele  came  to  stay,  CAims  f6  te  pAnAtfiAinc- 

I  have  a  word  to  say,  O  pocAt  A^Am  le  tAttxiipc. 

You  are  to  wait,  ZS  cu  le  treiteArii. 

I  am  to  go,  Oim  te  'out. 


568.  When  the  English  verb  is  transitive  and  in 

th3  simple  infinitive  (no  purpose  implied)  use  tho 
preposition  -oo  or  the  softened  form  a. 

My  father  told  me  to  buy  "Oub^ipc    m'AtA:^  liom 

a  horse.  cApAll  no  teAnuAi. 

You  ought  to  have  out  X)a  Coif  t)tiiu      fcup  -oo 

the  grass.  t)Ainc. 

Be  told  me  not  to  shut  "Outt^ipc       liom  jah  An 

the  door.  -oofujr  "oo  tiunA't). 

Would  you  like  to  read  An  tniAn  le^c  An  leAbAjx 

this  book  ?  -oo  t^i$eAt)  ? 


569.  When  the  English  infinitive  is  transitive,  and 
also  expresses  purpose,  use  either  Cun  or  le  before 
the  noun  which  is  the  object  of  the  English  infinitive, 
and  "00  before  the  verbal  noun  in  Irish;  Cun  takes 


the  noun  after  it  in  the  j 
before  the  article,  and  then 
be  singular. 

He  will  come  to  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

He  came  to  buy  a  horse. 

He  went  to  strike  the  men. 

He  went  to  strike  the  man. 

He  said  that  to  praise  the 
girl. 

He  came  to  buy  the  horse. 


/ 

jenitive ;  te  becomes  letf 
causes  eclipsis  if  the  nouu 

CiocpAi-d  S4  tum  b^eit- 
eAitin^if  -00  cAb.Mpc  Af\ 

Alb. 

CuAit)  fe  tun   rsA  tjpe^f 

T)0  t»l.l  v\lA"6. 
"OO  t)t1AlA"6. 

"OubAipc  fe  fin  teif  An 
gCAiUn  "DO  rholAt). 

CAinig  f6  ciun  An  C^pAiU 
A  CeAnuAt. 


570.  We  can  also  express  the  above  by  means  of 
the  preposition  tDo  alone,  but  in  this  case  we  must 
put  the  verbal  noun  before  the  other  noun.  This 
latter  will,  of  course,  be  now  in  the  genitive  case, 
because  one  noun  governs  another  in  the  genitive 
case.  This  is  the  only  governing  power  the  verbal  noun 
has  in  Irish. 

He  came  to  buy  the  horse.  Uxiinis  f6  do  (iex^nnAi  An 
He  went  to  strike  the  man.  Cu^nb  fe  -oo  buAl-At)  An  fMjv. 
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Did  you  come  to  strike    An  "Dc^nsAif  x>o  buAl^t) 

John?  SeA$^in  ? 

He  came  to  make  fun.        t^itiig   f6    "oo  TOeun^Mii 

Thej  came  to  make  war.      OngA-oAp    "oo  -fteunAifi 

COJAlt). 

N.B. — This  latter  method  is  not  often  used  in  the 
spoken  language. 

571.  When  the  English  infinitlTe  is  passive,  and 
also  expresses  purpose,  use  le. 

He  is  to  be  hanged.  O  f6  le  01^06^-6,  or  le 

X>e\t  cfoCc-A. 

The  milk  is  to  be  drunk.  O  An  bAinne  te  n-Ol  (&c.). 
Cows  are  to  be  bought  at    Za  X)a  le  ceAnuAt  a\\  An 

the  fair.  AonAt. 
The  grass  is  to  be  cut.         O  An  feti[\  le  bAinc. 
The  house  is  to  be  sold.       O  An  zeA6  le  -oiol. 
There  is  no  one  to  be  seen    rii  f^uil  -ouine  a^  bit  le 

on  the  road.  ireicfinc  a\\,  An  mbot^^p. 

572.  When  a  personal  pronoun  is  the  object  of  the 
English  infinitiYB  and  the  latter  does  not  express 
purpose,  we  translate  as  follows : — 

\7  •!         (Hi  cOmTiuicmS  T)o  t>UAlAt). 

You  ought  not  to  strike  me. 

(Hi  c6ip  t)uic  mo  buAlA-0. 


I  wished  to  strike  him. 


CX)a  rn\An  liom  6  -oo  buAlA*. 
1\}a  fhiAn  tiom  a  buAlAt>. 


ISO 

1  wiah  to  praiae  her.  < 

(1p  miAn  Liom  a  moLA-6. 

It  18  not  right  to  strikeCtli  cOip  Mt)  -oo  OuAlAt). 
them.  (til  c6ifi  A  mbuAlAt), 

It  is  a  bad  thing  to  wound 


me. 


r1p   olc   An   put)   fn6  "00 
gotiA'd. 

olc  An  puD  mo  $onAt). 

I  cannot  understand  it.       V\'\  tig  liom  a  tinspinc 

(its  understanding). 
Could  you  tell  me  who  it    An  p6iDip  leAc  a*  innptnc 

was  ?  ■Dom  CIA  'pb'e  ? 

A  desire  to  kill  them  came    C^ints  mi^n   a  mA\\T)tA 

upon  mo.  opmpA. 

In  this  sentence  m»\pttcA  is  the  genitive  case  (after 
the  noun  miAn)  of  the  verbal  noun  mApttAt). 

573.  When  the  English  infinitive  governing  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  expresses  purpose,  we  translate  as 
follows : — 

TT  L     L  '^  (tiinis  pe  -oom  ttwAlAxi. 

lie  came  to  strike  me.       <  . 

lU<iini5  pe  lem^-DOtiUAlAti. 

CuAiTb  me  x)'S  mttuAlAt). 
CuAit)  m6  Le  h-iAD  "Oo 

\  bUAlATj. 


I  went  to  strike  them. 


•  Whenever  the  object  of  the  verbal  noun  is  a  phrase,  it  cannot  be 
put  in  the  genitive  case,  but  the  possessive  adjective  a  is  used  before 
the  verbal  noan. 
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(Za  PAX)        ceA6c  TOdji 
They  are  coming  to  wound  J  nsonxj*. 

I    X)o  gonA-6. 
If  we  used  the  autonomous  form  in  this  lasi 
sentence  we  would  get — 

CAtA|\       ceACc  le  finn 

574.  The  English  present  participle  is  usually  trans- 
lated by  the  verbal  noun  preceded  by  the  preposition 
AS-  If  the  English  present  participle  expresses 
*'  rest  "  (e.g.,  standing,  sitting,  lying,  sleeping,  &c.),  the 
verbal  noun  must  be  preceded  by  the  preposition  i 
{z=in)  compounded  with  a  suitable  possessive  adjec- 
tive (§186). 

TLa  riAT)  ^5  zeAtz.  They  are  coming. 

t)i  AW  t)UA(ix3iiU'tMfeAf^rh.    The  boy  was  standing. 

Za  An  tiQAw  x\A  fexxfArh.        The  woman  is  standing. 

575.  The  verbal  noun  in  each  of  the  above  is  dative 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  a^. 

576.  When  the  English  present  participle  governs 
an  objectlYe  case,  the  object  if  a  loun  will  follow 
the  verbal  noun  in  Irish  and  will  be  in  the  genitive 
case. 

He  is  cutting  the  grass.       Za  f6  ^5  b^inc  fr^tf. 
She  was  stretching  out  her    t)i  p       pne-&"6  a  Untie 
hand.  Axr\At. 
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Are  you  reading  the  letter?  t^puil  ct5  ^5  l6i$eAt)  r\A 
Who  was  beating  the  child?   C\a  bt  ^5  buAlAt)  An  leinft? 


577.  If  the  object  of  the  English  present  participle 
be  a  personal  pronoun  we  cannot  translate  as  in  the 
above  sentences,  because  the  pronouns  have  no  geni- 
tive case ;  hence  instead  of  using  the  personal  pronouns 
we  must  employ  the  possessive  adjectives.  Posses- 
sive adjectives  must  always  precede  the  nouns 
which  they  qualify. 


He  is  striking  me.  . 

Are  you  breaking  it? 

Are  you  breaking  them? 

lie  is  praising  us. 

Is  he  not  burning  them? 

Tbey  are  not  striking  her. 


C4  'gAtn  (or  Agom) 
t)UAUt)  (lit.  he  is  at  my 
beating). 

bfif  eAt)  ? 

BAt)  ? 

Za  f6  g^fv  (a5  moLAt. 

t1T)6$At)  ? 
til    fruil  PAX)  'jA  (a-^a) 

\)UAlAi). 


Note  carefully  the  initial  effects  of  the  possessive 
adjectives  on  the  verbal  nouns  after  them. 
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578.  Preceded  by  Afi,  the  Verbal  Noun  has  the  force 
of  a  Present  Participle  Passive,  denoting  a  continued 
or  habitual  state  :  as, 

til  ptiil  An  ce^nsA  pn        That    language    ia  not 


Za  An  (ifvuic  A\\  c\\otA-6  a\\    The  harp  is  hanging  on 


In  this  idiom  a)a  neither  aspirates  nor  eclipses. 

579.  With  lAfi,  after  (eclipsing),  the  Verbal  Noun 
has  the  force  of  a  Perfect  Participle :  as, 

l^t^  X)zeA6z  1  n-6itMnn  vo  pAV^A\^, 
Patrick  having  come  into  Ireland. 

But  in  this  idiom  ^A\\  is  usually  shortened  to  a\^  :  as, 
-ocbaCc,  &c.,  the  eclipsis  being  retained.    In  collo- 
quial language  the  Verbal  Noun  is  commonly  aspi- 
rated, not  eclipsed,  by     in  this  usage, 

580.  is  the  word  used  to  express  negation 
with  the  Verbal  Noun  :  as,  ^An  zeAtz,  not  to  come. 

AbxMf  te  "bpiAti  gAti  An  sojAC  vo  t^eAttAt). 
Tell  Brian  not  to  plough  the  field. 

581.  5dn  with  the  Verbal  Noun  has  the  force  of  the 
Passive  Participle  in  English  with  un  prefixed :  as, 

ITlo  6U15  puinc  oLnA  A^uf  ^AX)  ^An  fniorh, 
My  five  pounds  of  wool,  and  they  wnspun. 


lAttAlfC  AtlOtf. 


spoken  now. 


Sgeut  A\y  leAnAtiiAinc. 


the  bough. 
A  continued  story. 
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582.  The  ^enitiYo  ot  the  Verbal  Noun  is  often  used 
where  a  relative  or  infinitive  clause  would  be  used  in 
"^glish:  as, 

riiop  pijAt)  pe^p  innirce  r56il, 
There  was  not  a  man  left  to  tell  the  tidings, 
CA\Vm  ■oexjf  cpufCue  rtA  n\b6, 
The  pretty  girl  who  milks  the  cows  (lit.  of  the 
milking,  &c.). 

583.  The  following  examples  will  be  studied  with 
Advantage.  They  are  culled  from  Father  O'Leary's 
triton-CxMnc : — 

Someone  is  striking  me.      ZAtA^  t)UAU-6. 
I  am  being  struck.  ZA^m  vom  Gu^ut). 

Someone  is  striking  the    Ot^p    as  An 

The  dog  is  being  struck.      Za  ah  s^^^p  va  T^uaIa^. 

Someone  is  breaking  the     r^e^p    ^5    x>r^^^eA-0  nA 
stones.  gcLoC. 

The    stones    are    beu]g  C4     cloC^ -o^  mbpipe^t). 
broken. 

They  used  to  kill  people.  r)ic!  ^5  m^pti^t,  TD^ome. 

People  used  to  be  killed.  X)\ot>  vAome  va  m^pt,^*. 

They  used  to  buy  horses.  t)icf  a^  ceAnuAt  CApAll. 

Horses  used  to  be  bought.  X)wt>  capaMI  x>a  scexxn- 

nA6. 
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We  (or  they)  will  be  dig- 
ging potatoes. 

Potatoes  will  be  dug. 

We  shall  have  dug  the 
potatoes. 

If  they  were  breaking 
stones  they  would  not 
be  cold. 

If  they  are  breaking  stones 
they  are  not  cold. 


tDSit)  pfiicAoi  "OA  mbAinc. 
X)&\-6  DA  p[\^cAoi  bAince 

cLoC  ni  beit)pt  pu^p. 
TO  A  c^txip     bfiipexxt)  cloC 


"teE  VERB  IS. 
584.  A  definite  noun  is  one  limited  by  its  nature  op 
by  some  accompanying  word  to  a  definite  individual 
or  group. 

The  following  are  definite  nouns : — 

'a)  The  name  of  a  person  or  place  (but  not  a  class 
name  like  S^r^nAe;). 

(b)  A  noun  preceded  by  the  definite  article. 

(c)  A  noun  preceded  by  a  demonstrative  adjective. 

(d)  A  noun  preceded  by  5^6  (because  it  means  each 

taken  individually). 

(e)  A  noun  followed  by  any  other  definite  noun  in 

the  genitive  case. 

Any  noun  not  included  in  the  above  classes  is  an 
indeflnite  noun. 
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5S5.  Whenever  a  definite  noun  is  the  subject  of 
R  verb  in  English,  and  the  verb  ir  is  employed 
in  translating  into  Irish,  a  personal  pronoun  must 
immediately  precede  the  definite  noun  in  Irish. 
John  is  the  man.    If  6  Sex^s^n  An  fCAix 


WHEN  TO  USE  THE  VERB  IS. 

586.  {a)  When  the  verb  "  to  be  "  in  English  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  definite  noun,  use  ip :  as, 

I  am  John.  Ir  ^^T^  SeA^An. 

It  is  the  man.  If  6  ah  peAf  6. 

You  are  my  brother.  If       mo  t)eAft5iAAtAiti. 

James  is  the  man.  1r  e  SeumAf  An  ^eA\\. 

It  is  the  -woman  of  the  house.    If  i  t)eAn  An  cije  i. 

Are  you  not  my  friend?  HaC  cu  tno  Ca^a? 

He  is  not  my  father.  Hi  h-e  r'"  nVAtAip. 

All  sentences  of  this  class  are  called  "  Identifica- 
tion sentences." 

He,  she  and  they  in  sentences  of  identity  have 
usually  the  force  of  demonstrative  pronouns,  and 
are  translated  by  e  r'ti,  ^  P")  ^^'^  r-^"- 

(/))  When  the  verb  "  to  be  "  in  English  is  followed 
by  an  indefinite  noun  if  or  ca  may  be  used, 
but  with  very  different  meanings.  Whenever 
w  Q  use  the  verb  if  in  such  a  sentence  we  convey 
the  idea   of    "  ciassifi<)ation,"  or    species :   as,  If 
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<Mr>irhi§e  bO.    A  cow  is  an  animal,  &c. ;  or  we  lay 

stress  on  ivhat  the  person  or  thing  is  at  the  time  heing^ 
without  any  thought  that  he  has  become  what  he,  or 
it,  is.  For  instance,  a  father,  enumerating  to  a  friend 
the  various  positions  in  life  of  his  children,  may  say, 
If  ceAnrmi"t)e  SeutriAp,  if  fAj-AfC  SeAgAn,  Aguf  if 
-peAf  T)li5e  ITlKieiil:  James  is  a  merchant,  John  a 
priest,  and  Michael  is  a  lawyer.  He  should  not  use 
CA  in  such  a  case,  as  he  considers  simply  what  each 
is  at  the  time  being.  When  is  used  we  convey 
the  idea  that  the  person  or  thing  has  become  what  he 
(or  it)  is,  and  that  he  {or  it)  was  not  ahvays  so.  Sup- 
pose a  father  is  telling  what  professions  his  sons  have 
adopted,  he  should  say,  zA  SeumAf  'riA  CeAnnui-Oe,  &c. 
In  such  constractions  the  verb  must  be  followed 
by  the  preposition  i  or  a,  and  a  suitable  posaessiva 
adjectlYe. 

(c)  The  difference  between  and  if  is  well  ex- 
emplified by  the  two  sentences  if  fCx^i;  e  and  zA  f6 
'tia  pexj^f,  both  meaning  "  He  is  a  man."  If  we  see 
a  figure  approach  us  in  the  dark,  and  after  looking 
closely  at  it  we  discover  it  to  be  a  man,  our  correct 
phraseology  would  then  be,  if  feAf  6.  But  when  we 
say  CA  f6  'riA  feAf  we  convey  a  very  different  idea. 
We  mean  that  the  person  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
is  no  longer  a  boy,  he  has  now  reached  manhood. 
If  anyone  were  speaking  to  you  of  a  person 
as  if  he  were  a  mere  boy,  and  you  wished  to  correct 
him,  you  should  use  the  phrase  ca  fe  'iia  f^eAp. 
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(d)  When  the  indefinite  noun  after  the  verb  "to 
oe  "  in  English  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  the  verb 
If  or  may  be  used  according  to  the  idea  we  wish  to 
convey.  If  we  wish  to  express  a  "  condition  sentence  " 
{i.e.,  one  which  has  reference  to  the  state  or  condition 
of  the  subject  at  the  time  in  question),  we  usec-d; 
otherwise  we  employ  ir,  c-g., 

He  is  a  small  man.         O  ^6  'nA  feA\y  GeAg. 
He  is  a  useful  man.        Ca  f 6  'riA  f e^p  pOjAncA. 
She  was  a  good  woman    "Di  fi  'n^  mn-Aoi  rhAit. 


(e)  When  the  verb  if  is  employed  in  such  sentences 
there  is  a  choice  of  two  constructions.  In  the  second 
construction  (as  given  in  the  examples  below),  we 
emphasise  the  adjective,  by  making  it  the  prominent 
idea  of  the  sentence.  The  definite  article  must  be 
used  in  the  second  construction. 

IrUbreAS^.        I  It  is  a  fine  day. 
1p  b|\eA$  An  lA  6.  J 

'  It  IS  a  cold  night. 

1f  fUA|A  AD  Office  ] 

hThat  18  a  fine  cow. 
Ip  bt^GAg  An  t)6  1  fin.j 


HaC  oileAn  "ocAf  6  fin  ? 
HaC  ■oeAf  An  c-oileiin  6  pn? 


Isn't  that  a  pretty  island? 
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(/)  When  a  simple  adjective  follows  the  verb  "  to 
be"  in  English,  either  if  or  c  \  may  be  employed 
in  translating,  as, 

noney  is  sweet,  if  milip  mil  or  ca  mil  tnilif. 
He  is  strong,     ip  i4ix)t|A  6   or  za  fe  L^mip. 

587.  The  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  naturally  the 
place  of  greatest  prominence,  and  is  usually  occupied 
in  Irish  by  the  verb.  When,  however,  any  idea  other 
than  that  contained  in  the  verb  is  to  be  emphasised, 
it  is  placed  immediately  after  the  verb  if,  and  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  is  thrown  into  the  relative  form. 

For  example,  "  Wo  went  to  Derry  yesterday," 
would  be  generally  translated  :  CiiAtt>  finn  50  "Ooipe 
itTog :  but  it  may  also  take  the  following  forms 
according  to  the  word  emphasised. 

We  went  to  Derry  yester.    lp  finne  tdo  Cuai-O  50 
day.  'Ooife  itto6. 

We  went  to  Derry  yester-    Ip  50  "Ooipe  "oo  6uAit) 
day.  finn  in-oS. 

We  went  to  Derry  yctter-    Ip  inT)6  X)o  CuAit)  finn  50 
day.  "Ooipe. 

688.  The  Verb  IS  is  then  used. 

(1)  To  express  Identity,         e.g.,  If  6  Conn  ^n  pf. 

(2)  „       Classification,    „    If  pi  Conn. 

(8)         „       Emphasis,         „    If  inx)6  x)o  CuAit) 

finn  50  X)o««»e. 
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POSITION  OF  WORDS  WITH  1S. 

589.  The  predicate  of  the  sentence  always  follows 
IS:  as, 

Dermot  is  a  man,       If  i^e^p  "Oi^fmuTo. 
They  are  children,     1p  piipoi  md. 
John  is  a  priest,        Ip  r^gAfu  SeAgAti. 
Coal  is  black,  Ip  x)ut5  guAl. 

A  cow  is  an  animal,    If  xMnimije  bo. 
Turf  is  not  coal,        tli  gu^t  m5in. 
Is  it  a  man?  An  ipeA\y  4? 

590.  Sentences  of  Identification — e.g.,  Conn  is  the 
king — form  an  apparent  exception.  The  fact  is  that 
in  this  sentence  either  the  word  "Conn"  or  "the 
king"  may  be  the  logical  predicate.  In  English 
•*  king"  is  the  grammatical  predicate,  but  in  Irish  it  is 
the  grammatical  subject,  and  "Conn"  is  the  gramma- 
tical predicate.  Hence  the  sentence  will  be,  e 
Conn  An  f\1. 

591.  In  such  sentences,  when  two  nouns  or  a  pro- 
noun and  noun  are  connected  by  the  verb  if,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  more  particular  and  individual  of 
the  two  is  made  grammatical  predicate  in  Irish. 
The  converse  usually  holds  in  English.  For  instance, 
we  say  in  English  "I  am  the  messenger,"  but  in  Irish 
If  mife  An  ce^CcAtpe  (lit.  "the  messenger  is  I"). 
Likewise  with  the  following  : — 

You  are  the  man,       1p  cu  An  peAp. 

He  is  the  master,       Ip  e  pin  An  mAijipctp. 

We  are  the  boy  a,       Ip  pinne  nA  OuaCaiLU. 
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592.  Sentenees  like  "It  is  Donal."  "  It  is  the  mes- 
Benger,''  &c.,  are  translated  ir  e  'OoriinAU  6,  if  6  An 
zeAtz:A^x^e  e.  Here  "e  "OoriinAU"  and  "  e  An  ceAC- 
€AM[\e"  are  the  grammatical  predicates,  and  the  second 
e  in  each  case  is  the  subject. 

It  is  the  master,  6      mAi§iruip  6. 

He  is  the  master,       1^  e  fin  An  mAigircip. 

(The  underlined  words  are  the  predicates.) 

593.  In  recent  times  we  often  find  such  sentences 
as  "Ip  e  An  tn^igircip,"  "Ir  e  An  tre^fi,"  &c.,  for  "It 
is  the  master,"  "  It  is  the  man,"  in  which  the  last  e, 
the  subject  of  the  sentence,  is  omitted. 

Translation  of  the  English  Secondary  Tenses. 
694.  The  English  Present  Perfect  Tense  is  trans- 
lated by  means  of  the  Present  Tense  of  the  verb  za, 
followed  by  -o'  eip  (or  c^p  eif)  and  the  verbal  noun. 
When  -o'  eif  comes  immediately  before  the  verbal 
noun,  the  latter  will  be  in  the  genitive  case;  but 
when  -o'  eif  is  separated  from  the  verbal  noun  by  the 
object  of  the  English  verb,  the  verbal  noun  will  be 
preceded  by  the  preposition  -oo,  and  will  be  dative  case. 
He  wrote,  "Oo  rspiott  r^. 

He  has  just  written,  o  re  t)'  eir  rsn^o^t^^- 

He  broke  the  window,         *Oo  Gpir  r^  fruinneos. 
He  has  broken  the  window,  Za  ye  x>'  6ir  nA  ruinneoise 

"oo  brire^t). 

He  has  just  died,  Za  re  -o'  6ir  to-dir  -o'f  xigaiL. 
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595.  The  word  '[just"  in  these  sentences  is  not 
translated  into  Irish,  and  the  word  after  -o'  eip  is  in 
the  genitive  case. 

596.  When  the  English  verb  is  transitive  there  is 
another  very  neat  method  of  translating  the  secondary 
tenses.  As  already  stated,  there  is  no  verb 
"to  have"  in  Irish:  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  verb 

and  the  preposition  a^.  Thus,  I  have  a  hook" 
is,       teAt)At\  A  similar  construction  may  be 

used  in  translating  the  secondary  tenses  of  an  English 
transitive  verb.  The  following  sentences  will  illustrate 
the  construction : — 


I  have  written  the  letter, 
I  have  struck  him, 
Have  you  done  it  yet? 
I  have  broken  the  stick. 


ZS  All  licip  f5i\ioGCA  A5Am. 

■bpuit  re  'oeuncA  ajac  pof? 
An  mAfoe  bpirce  a^axtx. 


697.  The  English  Pluperfect  and  Future  Perfect 

are  translated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Present 
Perfect,  except  that  the  Past  and  Future  Tenses  re- 
spectively of  CA  must  be  used  instead  of  the  Present, 
as  above.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the 
construction : — 

ile  died,  "F«Ain  ^^V- 

He  had  just  died,  X)i  re  -o'  eir  bAir  "o'  pAtAM. 

,X)i  r^  "o'  eir  riA  cAtAoit\eA(i 
He  had  broken  the  chair,  J    -oo  Gt^reA-O. 

{X)\  Avs  CACAOip  t>j\irce  A\^e. 
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The  window  has  just  bee 
broken  by  a  stone, 

I  had  written  the  letter, 


I  shall  have  finished  my 
work  before  you  will  be 
ready, 


vo  bfifBAt)  le  cloi(i. 

t)f  An  licip  fSfioGtA  AgAm. 
t)iop  "o'  6ir  HA  licpe  X)o 
rsiiiottAt). 

'l^eAt)  "o'  6if  c\y\6e  no  Cuf 
Ap  mo  Cult)  oibpe  fuL 

j    A  mbSip  feit)  (iiUArfi), 
t36it)  mo  Cult)  oib|\e  c^^ioC- 
nuigte    AgAm    fut  a 


Prepositions  after  Yerbs. 

598.  We  give  here  a  few  verbs  which  require  a 
preposition  after  them  in  Irish,  although  they  require 
none  in  English  : — 

56iUim  x)o,  I  obey. 

Uiiiluijim  -00, 
CuiDijim  te, 
Innpm  x>o,  ) 
"Oeipim  le,  j 
CugAim  Ap, 
UugAim  pA, 

lApt^Aim  Ap, 

piApjvuigim  ne, 
geAllAim  ■oo, 
tDeAnnuigim  do, 


I  assist. 
I  tell. 

I  persuade,  prevail  over, 

I  endeavour. 

I  ask  (beseech). 

I  ask  (enquire). 

I  promise. 

T  salute. 
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Cuirhnigim  a^, 

t6i5im  "oo, 
Corii-Ai|\lignn  "oo, 
niAitim  -00, 
^f\eA5pAitn  "OO, 

Ctpige^nn  liom, 

Uigim  le, 
C15  tiom 
SgAoilim  "00, 
Impijim  A\^, 
CAitnisim  le, 


I  remember. 

I  catch,  I  overtake. 

I  prepare  (sleuf  ofic, 

ready), 
I  allow,  permit. 
I  advise. 

I  forgive,  pardon. 
I  answer. 
I  help. 

I  succeed  (lit.  It  arises  with 
me). 

I  confirm,  I  corroborate. 
I  can. 
I  loose. 

I  beg,  I  beseech. 
I  please. 


S99.  Many  verbs  require  prepositions  different  from 
those  required  by  their  English  equivalents. 


pAnAim  te, 
UtUCcAim  Af», 
Ceilim  Afi, 
SgApAim  le, 
CunMtn  V'op  ^P) 
LAt)pAim  le, 
X)ei|Aim  le, 
.  .  .  le, 


I  speak  of. 
I  wait  for. 
I  treat  of. 
I  conceal  from. 
I  separate  from. 
I  send  for. 
I  speak  to. 
I  say  to. 

say,  said  to  (a\\  is  used  only 
in  quotation). 
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t)eipitn  AgAiib  A\[, 
"Oeun^im  mxiSAt) 
C|M6im  ^A, 
t)*Mnim  le  (also  -do), 

61  pel  m  te, 
"O^vp  le, 
5l^oi-t)im  Ap, 
Cinntm 
5uit)tm  Af, 

peu6  A\\, 
Le^nAim  ■oe, 


DiolAim  le...Af, 

"OfoLAitn  Af, 
C^icim  Le, 

CfvomAitn  Ap,  copiuiigim 


I  face  (for)  (a  place). 
I  make  fun  of,  I  mock. 
I  tremble  at. 

I  belong  to,  I  appertain  to 
I  win  a  victory  o  ver. 
I  am  bothered  with. 
I  listen  to. 
It  seems  to, 
I  call  for. 

I  excel  or  surpass  in. 

I  pray  for;  also,  I  beseech. 

(suit)  opAinn,pray  for  us.) 
look  at  (yeut  opcA,  Look  at 

them;  peu6  \ax),  Examine 

or  try  them). 
1  bid  farewell  to. 
I  stick  to. 

I  take  hold  of... by:  as,  He 
caught  me  by  the  hand. 
Ilu5  fe  Ap  lAin'i  optTi. 
Catch  her  by  the  hand, 
"beip  x^p  lAirh  tiippi. 

I  sell  to... for.  He  sold  me 
a  cow  for  ^£10.  "Oiol  fe  bo 
tiom  A\\  "6616  bpuncAib, 

I  pay  for. 

I  throw  at. 

I  begin  to  (do  somethyig). 
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The  Negative  Adyerb— Not. 

600.  Young  students  experience  great  difficulty  in 
translating  the  English  negative  adverb — "not."  We 
here  give  the  various  ways  of  translating  "not." 
Not,  with  the  ImperatiYe  mood,  is  translated  by  n^. 

„      ,,       Subjunctiye    „  „  nSry. 

„       „       Verbal  Noun  „  s^n. 

fPast  Tense  1'^^^^^^^^^^^'  "'^^^  ^^^^^^ 
[question,  ti^^^;  or  iiACdp. 

Indicative  Mood( 

All  other  fstatement,  ni  or  6a. 
\    tenses     [question,    n^c,  nA. 

"  If...  not  "  is  translated  by  inuriA  :*  if  the  verb  bo 
in  the  past  tense  use  tinitu\i\. 

All  the  above  forms  are  used  in  principal  sentences 
only.  In  dependent  sentences  "  that... not "  is  always 
translated  by  iiaC  or  nA,  except  in  the  past  tense,  in- 
dicative mood,  when  uS\\  or  iu\cAt\  must  be  used. 

rii,  aspirates ;  ca,  eclipses.  Ca  becomes  C^n 
before  if  and  puiL :  e.g.,  Cati  me,  It  is  not  I. 

How  to  answer  a  question.    Yes — No. 

601.  (a)  In  Irish  there  are  no  fixed  words  for  "Yes" 
or  "  No."  As  a  general  rule  in  replying  to  questions, 
**  Yes "  or  "  No "  is  translated  by  using  the  same 
verb  and  tense  as  has  been  employed  in  the  question. 


*  Prouounoed  morru. 
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The  subject  of  the  verb  used  in  reply  need  not  be 
expressed,  except  when  it  is  contained  in  the  verb  end- 
ing. In  English  we  frequently  use  a  double  reply,  as 
"  Yes,  I  will."  "  No,  I  was  not,"  &c.  In  Irish  wo 
use  only  one  reply. 

Ijpiiil  cu  cinn?    C^im.       Are  you  sick?    Yes,  or  I 

am. 

RA\b  r6  Annroin  ?  \V\  p^tft.    Was  he  there?  No. 
An  ftpACA  cu    SeAjAu?     Did  you  see  John  ?  No. 

Hi  fACA  or  ni  f  ACAp. 
An  ttpACA  pe  An  cgaC ?    Did  he  see  the  house? 

ConnAic.  He  did. 

An    -ocuiseAnn    cu?    Do  you  understand  ?  Yea 

Cu)5im. 

An  -octocpAtt)  cu  ?     Hi    Will  you  come?    No,  1 
CiocpAD.  will  not. 

(&)  When  the  question  has  been  asked  with  any 
part  of  the  verb  ip,  expressed  or  understood,  followed 
by  a  definite  noun,  the  English  subject  must  be  used 
in  the  answer,  as  also  must  the  verb,  except  when  the 
answer  is  negative. 

An  cu  An  peAp?   tli  nrpe.    Are  you  the  man  ?  No. 

tlAi  e  pin  An  pcAjA?    Ip  e.    Is  not  he  the  man?  Yes, 

he  is. 

Ap  t>'6  fin  SeAgAn  ?  tliop    Was  that  John  ?    No,  it 
^'6.  was  not. 
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Notice  also  the  following  : 


FIRST  SPEAKER 


SECOND  SPEAKER. 
An  cti  ? 

Are  you  ? 


Iptnipe  ceACcAipo 
I  am  the  messenger. 
111  li-e  fin      f  A5Ai\c. 
He  is  not  our  priest. 
1p  e  All  pex\|\  e. 
It  is  the  man. 


llAC  o  ? 
Isn't  lie 
til  n-e. 
It  is  not. 


(c)  Whenever  the  question  is  asked  hy  any  part  of 
the  verb  If,  followed  by  an  indefinite  predicate,  the 
word  "  Yes  "  is  usually  translated  by  repeating  the 
verb  and  the  indefinite  predicate,  as — 

fiiAf  An  La  (J  ?    1p  .    Isn't  it  a  cold  day  ?  Yes, 
fiiAf.  or  It  is. 

11a6  1T1A1C  e?    1p  niAic.        Is  it  not  good?    Yes,  or 


An  Aige  ACA  An  c-Ai]i5eA-o?    Is  it   he   who   has  the 


But  in  this  case  the  answer  may  also  be  correctly 
given  by  using  the  neuter  pronoun  eAt).  Ij'  cai)  (or 
'peAt))  for  "yes;"  iu  li-eAt)  for  "no." 

An  m  A-OAX)  e  pm?     tli     Is  that  a  dog  ?  No. 


An  Sapaiva'c  e  ?    'SeA-6.      Is  he  an  Englishman  ? 


It  is. 


1p  Aije. 


money  ?  Yes. 


1l  -BAt). 


Yes. 


TlAtmAice?  'ScAt). 


Isn't  it  good  ?    It  is. 
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(d)  When  the  question  is  asked  with  "  who  "  or 
"  what,"  the  subject  alone  is  used  in  the  answer,  and 
if  the  subject  be  a  personal  pronoun  the  emphatic 
form  will  be  used,  as — 

CiApinneepn?    tTlipe.      Who  did  that  ?    I  did. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

The  Preposition. 

602.  As  a  general  rule  the  -simple  prepositions 
govern  a  dative  case,  and  precede  the  words  which 
they  govern  :  as, 

UAinig  f6  6  CoiicAi$.  He  came  from  Cork. 

Uu5  f6       c-ut)ALl  •oo'n    He  gave  the  apple  to  the 
liinAoi.  woman. 

Exceptions.  (1)  The  preposition  iT)ifi,  "  between," 
governs  the  accusative  case:  as,  i-oi]'.  CofiCAi$  xiguf 
tuminoAci,  between  Cork  and  Limerick. 

(2)  50  -oui,*  meaning  "fo"  (motion),  is  followed  by 
the  nominative  case. 

Cu^!^*  fe  50  "Dci  An  cGAci.    lie  went  to  the  house. 


*5o  x>z.\  is  really  a  corrupted  form  of  the  old  subjunctive  mood  of 
the  verb  ci5itn,  I  come;  so  that  the  noun  after  50  ■oci  was  formerly 
nominative  case  to  the  verb. 
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(3)  The  preposition  5 ad,  "  without/'  governs  the 
dative  in  the  singular,  but  the  accusative  in  the 
plural:  as, 

r6  5An  66111.  He  is  without  sense. 

5An  A\K  gCAipDe.  Without  our  friends. 

603.  The  word^  cim(ieAlL  (around)  *  ctvAftiA  or 
cpeApnA  (across),  coir  (beside),  ita-o  (along),  6wn\ 
or  Cun  (towards),  cotfg  (owing  to),  "oAU,  "oAIca,  and 
[tomtupA]  (as  to.  or  concerning),  although  really  nouns, 
are  used  where  prepositions  are  used  in  English. 
Being  nouns,  they  are  followed  by  the  genitive  case. 

DuAil  f 6  pAX)  riA  n^oine  6.    He  struck  him  along  the 

nose. 

An  mbeit)  cu      -out  turn    Will  you  be  going  to 
An  xion^ig  1  mb^pAt?  (towards)  the  fair  to- 

morrow? 

X)o  flit  f6  cimteAll  nA   He  ran  around  this  place. 
ti-Aice  feo. 

"Oo   tUADAjA    cjupnA  -An    They  wont  across  the  field 
guifvc  eopnA.  of  barley. 

For  the  so-called  compound  prepositions  see  par.  608,  3co. 

604.  The  prepositions  i  (in)  and  le  (with)  become 
inp  and  leip  before  the  article  :  eg.,  inp  An  leAttAp  in 

♦The  meanings  given  in  parenthesis  are  the  usual  English  equiva- 
lents, not  the  real  meaning  of  the  word$. 
t  The  m  in  this  word  ia  pronoanoed  llb»  n. 
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the  book ;  leif  An  tt^re^p,  ^rith  the  man.  In  Munster  6 
(from),  "oe  (off,  from),  ■oo  (to),  Aige  (  =  -45,  at,  ivitJi),  and 
some  others  take  f  before  the  plural  article — o  pn*i 
peAf\xMt),  from  the  men;  -oo  fnA  bu^ift,  to  the  cows. 

605.  The  simple  prepositions  cause  aspiration 
when  the  article  is  not  used  with  them :  as,  <\fv 
t5«xpp  An  dnuic.  On  the  top  of  the  hill.  ]ruAtp  f6  6  pe^p 
An  cije  e.    He  got  it  from  the  man  of  the  house. 

Exceptions  (1)  The  prepositions  aj,  at;  le,  with;  Ay, 
out :  50,  to,  cause  neither  aspiration  nor  eclipsis  ; 
as,  "Oo  Cuic  f6  te  "Soil.  He  fell  by  GolL  CuAit)  pe 
50  t)AiLe-AtA-CliAt.    He  went  to  Dublin. 

5 An,  without,  may  aspirate  or  not 

(2)  The  preposition  1  or  a,  in,  causes  eclipsis  evei? 
without  the  article  :  as,  t)i  fe  1  sCopcAig.  He  was  in 
Cork. 

606.  The  simple  prepositions,  when  followed  by  the 
article  and  a  noun  in  the  singular  number,  usually 
cause  eclipsis:  as,  a\\  ah  mbApfv,  on  the  top;  0  'n 
bpeAp,  from  the  man ;  'x^au  mbAile,  at  home. 

Exceptions.  (1)  The  prepositions  -00,*  to,  and  "oe, 
of,  off,  from,  when  followed  by  the  article,  usually  cause 
aspiration,  though  in  some  places  eclipsis  takes  place. 

'"Co  or  50  -or?  is  usually  used  for  "to"  when  motion  to  is  implied 
(the  La  till  aoo.  of  motion),  -oo  ia  asuall;  uaed  for  "to"  wh&n  n« 
motion  ii  implied  (the  Latin  eUUitHt). 
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Aspiration  is  the  more  common  practice:  ■oo  'n  pc.\p, 
to  the  man;  -oe'n  nitu\oi,  from  the  woman.  Thoy 
prefix  c  tor;  fis,  Uu5  -oo'ii  ctv\5AtAc  e.  '  He  gave 
it  to  the  priest.  Sa  l  =  inr  usually  aspirates  la 
Munster :  r^  Oors^v  itiCf,  in  the  big  box, 

(2)  When  g^n,  without,  is  followed  by  the  article  it 
produces  no  change  in  the  initial  consonant  follow- 
ing: as,  5An  xvn  pion,  without  the  wine;  but  if  the 
following  noun  be  masculine  and  begin  with  a  vowel 
or  be  feminine  beginning  with  f ,  c  is  prefixed :  as, 
gAn  x^n  c-eun,  without  the  bird;  5*.\n  aw  cfuiL,  without 
the  eye. 

In  the  Northern  dialect  aspiration  takes  place  after 
the  preposition  and  the  article. 

607.  When  a  simple  preposition  ending  in  a  vowel 
comes  before  the  possessive  adjective  a  {his,  her,  or 
their),  or'  the  possessive  Si(y,  our,  and  V)u\\,  your,  ihe 
letter  n  is  inserted  before  the  possessive:  as,  le  n-A 
LAirh,  by  his  hand;  cp^  n-A  mborAit),  through  their 
palms ;  le  n-^Ap  sctiit),  with  (or  by)  our  portion  ;  Le 
nt)iip  ■ocoil,  with  your  permission. 

Except  the  propositions  -oo  and  -oe,  which  become  "o'. 

Whenever  50  or  le  comes  before  any  other  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel  the  letter  h  is  usually  inserted : 
as,  6  rhAiT)!n  50  ti-oit)(ie,  from  morning  till  night;  50 
li-AlbAin,  to  Scotland;  le  h-e.A5l-A,  with  fear.  (See 
par.  29.) 
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608.  In  Irish  certain  nouns  preceded  by  prepositions 
have  often  the  force  of  English  prepositions.  As 
nouns  they  are,  of  course,  followed  by  a  genitlYe 
case,  unless  a  preposition  comes  between  them  and 
the  following  noun,  when  the  dative  case  naturally 
follows.  Such  locutions  are  styled  in  most  grammars 
"  Compound  Prepositions,"  and  to  account  for  their 
construction  they  give  the  rule  "  Compound  Preposi- 
tions are  followed  by  the  genitive  case." 

609.  We  give  here  a  fairly  full  list  of  such  phrases 
employed  in  Modern  Irish. 

along  with;  on  the  side  of. 

in  the  presence  of. 

before;  face  to  face. 

for  the  sake  of,  for  the  love  of 

under  the  pretext  of. 

along  with,  in  company  with. 

concerning  ;  with  regard  to. 
at  the  end  of. 

for,  (in  the  sense  of  going  for) 
towards. 

among,  amongst. 


ron,) 


1  tipxVt^Jlxit), 

1  t)viAt)nuife, 

op  com.\ip, 
op  coinne, 

AT 

\  DpoC^lfl, 

1  T)ceAnc4, 

1  •OCAOt), 

1  sce^nn, 
p6  '6ein, 
1  gcoinne, 
pe  "Cein, 
1  me^rs, 
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le  li-e^fbA, 

put), 

1  scoip,  (i  gcoitioip), 

Cut, 
I  rT0iAi"6, 

I  scoinnit),  1  jcoinne, 

Cun,  1 
(eum),) 

■d'  lonnpAi-Ce,  *) 
T)'  lonnjMiJit),  3 
Le  coif , I 
coir,  ) 

•DO  t^6ip, 

op  clonn, 
Le  ti--Aip, 

1  scAiteAifi,  1  pit, 
1  n-Aitroeoin,  ") 
1  n-xMrh"6eoin,  j 

1  n-Aice. 


opposite. 
against. 

throughout  (used  of  time), 
for  want  of. 

throughout  (used  of  spaced 
for,  for  the  benefit  of. 
behind,  at  the  back  of. 
after  (used  of  place). 
after  (used  of  time), 
against. 

concerning,  about, 
to,  towards. 

towards. 

beside,  by  the  side  of  (a  sea, 

river,  &c.) 
against, 
according  to. 
over,  above. 

beyond,  in  preference  to. 
beside,  by  the  side  of. 
during. 

in  spite  of. 

for,  for  the  ubq  of 
near. 
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610.  Some  of  them  are  followed  by  Prepositions. 

near,  beside, 
near. 

around  {and  toucliing). 
on  account  of. 
along  v/ith,  together  with, 
together  with,  at  the  same 
time  as. 


1^1  tti  le, 
I  t^-5<^t^  "oo, 

mAjA  Aon  le, 
1  n-6inf  cAtu  le, 
1  n-xjkon-'oise  le. 


611.  Examples- 
Do  Ctiip  r6  Of  cionn  An 

■OOpAlf  6. 

ConnAC  1  n-Aice  An  coOAip 

lAT) 

"Oo  fit  An  5A-6AP  1  n-oiAi-O 

An  cponnAig. 
CiA  t)i  1  topoCAU^  SeuniAir? 

"Oo  tug  f 6  "torn  An  CApAll 
fO  le  tl-AjATO  An 
CrAgAipC. 

C)OCt:A-o  Af  Alf  T)'  6ir  Atl 

CfAttljAAlt). 

til  puil  leijeAf  A]A  bit  1 

n-AjAit)  t)Aip, 
Do  CuAit)  r6  pA  t)6in  nA 

gCApAll. 
Ap  pOAt)  An  lAO. 

pux)  cifve. 


(1)  Nouns. 

He  put  it  over  the  door. 

I  saw  them  near  the  well. 

The  hound  ran  after  the 
fox. 

Who    was    along  with 

James? 
He  gave  me  this  horse  for 

the  priest. 

I  shall  come  back  after 

the  summer. 
There  is  no  remedy  against 

death. 
He  went  for  the  horses. 

Throughout  the  day. 
Throughout  the  country. 
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"Oo  |r6ifv  An  leAtJoiip  feo. 
La  f6  te  coip  ]:*^'P1^5®« 
"Oo  (itii|\  f6  An  tut)  cim- 
CeAll  A^  mo  CeAfin. 


According  to  this  book. 

He  is  besido  the  sea. 
lie  put  the  loop  around 
my  head. 


612.  (2)  Pn 

t1c\  ceij  'nA  itoiait!)  feo. 
C\A      'r\A  focAip? 
"OeiinpAT)  6  fin  a\\  vo  fon. 

te^nnuijif  e  feo  Lem 
A%A\-6? 

t)l0f  A\\  A  n-A5A1<). 

Ca   An    fuifeog    Of  Af 

gcionn. 
An  ]\A\b  cu  1  n-A\\  n-Aice 

(i  n-Aice  Linn) ? 
X)]  fe  1  n-Aice  Itom. 

CAiniS  flAT)  im  AjAlt). 


He  came  after  me. 
Do  not  go  after  these. 
Who  was  along  with  him? 
I  shall  do  that  for  your 
sake. 

Did  you  buy  this  one  for 
me? 

I  was  opposite  them. 
The  lark  is  above  us. 

Wore  you  near  us? 

lie  was  near  me. 
They  came  against  me. 


Translation  of  the  Preposition  "  For." 
613.  (a)  When  "for"  means  "to  bring,"  "to  fetch," 
use  f<^  t)6in,  A  5-coinne,  or  Ag  lAffAit),  followed  by  a 
genitive  case;  or  Ag  qMAll  Ap:  as, 

Go  for  the  horse.  Ceij  aj  cftAll  Ap  An  scApAU 
He  went  for  John.      Cuai-O  re  pe  t>ein  SeA$Ain. 
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(5)  When  "/or"  means  "to  oblige,"  "to  please," 
use  -00,  followed  by  the  dative  case:  as, 
Do  that  for  him.  "Oeun  x)6. 

lEere  is  your  book  for  you.    'Seo  -Ouic  -oo  leAtt^it. 

Use  -oo  to  translate  "for"  in  the  phrases  "good 
for,"  "bad  for,"  "better  for,"  &c.:  as, 

This  is  bad  for  you.       If  olc  -Ouic  6  yeo. 

{{)  When  "for"  means  "for  the  use  of,"  use  le 
h-xi$Ait),  followed  by  a  genitive  case,  or  -oo  with 
dative. 

I  bought  this    for    the    Ce^nnuigeAr  6  reo  l-e 
priest.  h-AjAi-C    An  ciMgAii^c 

(•oo'n  cfASAi^c). 

Ele  gave  me  money  for    tug  f  e  Ait\5eAX)  -oom  Let)' 
you. 

(d)  When  "/or"  means  "  duration  of  time"  use  te, 
with  the  dative  case,  if  the  time  be  past,  but  Al^  pe^t) 
or  50  ce^nn,  with  the  genitive  case,  if  the  time  be 
future.  In  either  case  past  and  future  are  to  be 
understood,  not  with  regard  to  present  time,  but  to 
the  time  of  the  action  described. 

(1)  He  had  been  there  for    X)\  f6  Ann   le  blu-ftAtn 

a  year  when  I  came.       nuAijt  tAinig  m6. 

(2)  lie  stayed  there  for  a    "O'  pAn       Ann  Ap  fCA-O 

year.  C50  ccAun)  bLiA-On^ 
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In  the  first  sentence  the  year  is  supposed  to  be  completed  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  about,  and  is,  therefore,  past  with  regard  to  the 
time  we  are  describing. 

In  the  second  sentence  the  time  at  which  the  action  of  staying  (If 
we  be  allowed  to  use  the  word  "action")  took  place  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  year  that  he  spent  there.  The  year  itself  came  after 
the  time  we  are  describing;  therefore  it  is  future  with  regard  to  that 
time. 

It  will  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  student  to  remember  that 
A|i  yeAX)  or  50  ceAiin  are  used  when  in  the  English  sentence  the  fact 
is  merely  stat3d,  as  in  sentence  (2) ;  and  that  le  is  used  when  a 
secondary  tense  ought  to  be  used  in  the  English  sentence,  as  in  sen- 
tence (1). 

(e)  When  "for"  means  "for  the  sake  of,''  use 
fon  followed  by  a  genitive  case. 

He  toiled  for  a  little  gold.    SAotivuis  f6  .Ap  fon  be^g- 

(f)  When  "/or"  is  used  in  connection  with  "buy- 
ing" or  "selling,"  use     followed  by  a  dative  case. 
He  bought  it  for  a  pound.    CeAnnuig  fe      punc  6. 

I  sold  it  for  a  shilling.        "OioUr     rsit-ling  6. 

(g)  ''For"  after  the  English  verb  "ask"  is  not 
translated  in  Irish. 

He  asked  me  for  a  book.      "O'  upp  f6  leAt)Ap  opm. 
Ask  that  man  for  it.  Upp  Ap  ah  ftpe^p  foin  6. 

Qi)  "For"  after  the  word  "desire''  (tduii)  is  usually 
translated  by  i  (=in):  as,  Desire  for  gold,  ■ouiL  i  n-6f 
or,  x)aa  itif  An  Op. 
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(i)  The  English  phrase  "only  for''  very  often 
means  "were  it  not  for,"  "had  it  not  been  for,"  and 
is  translated  by  mun^  mbiA-t),  followed  by  a  nomina- 
tive. 

Only  for  John  the  horse    ITiup.v  mbe-At)  Se^gAn  -oo 
would  be  dead  now.  fte^t)  ah  c^p^\ll  rr\A\\h 

614.        Note  the  following  Examples. 


I  have  a  question /or  you. 
To  play  jor  (a  wager). 
To  send  for. 

A  cure  for  sickness. 

To  wait  for. 

For  your  life,  don't  tell. 
He  faced  for  the  river. 

They   fought  for  (ahout) 

the  Fiannship. 
Don't  blame  him  for  it. 

I  have  great  respect  for 
you. 

This  coat  is  too  big  for  me. 

What  shall  we  have  for 

dinner? 
It  is  as  good  for  you  to  do 

your  best. 


ceifc  AgAin  oj\c. 

]:iop  X)o  Cup  .  .  ,  .  A^, 

\,e\^eAY  1  n-^AgAii!)  uinnip. 

Ap  timiCAf. 
■p^n^riiAinc  le. 
A\\  T)'  ^tMtn,  tiA  li-intiif. 

tug    fe    A    AgAlt)    A\\  An 

AtiAinn. 

Ct\oi-oeA"OAp     um  An 

bl^iAnnuijeAcic. 
11a  cu\\\  a  n"nLleAn  Atfv  (its 

blame  on  him). 
Ca  rtiCAf  in6p  AjAm  0|ac. 

Ua  An  c5cA  fo  fo-ni6p 
■6oni. 

CAit)6    tuAf    AgAinn  a\\ 

Ap  nT)innetii\  ? 
Ua  fe  com  triAit  ajac  "do 
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615.   Translation  of  the  Preposition  "  Of." 

(a)  "Whenever  "o/"  is  equivalent  to  the  English 
possessive  case,  translate  it  by  the  genitive  case  in 
Irish. 


The  house  of  the  priest.      re.\6  cimscMjic. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  English  "  of,"  al- 
though not  equivalent  to  the  possessive  case,  is  trans- 
lated by  the  genitive  in  Irish. 

The  man  of  the  house.     'Pe.vfi  au  cije. 
A  stone  of  meal.  CLoC  rhine. 

(h)  Whenever  "o/"  describes  the  material  of  whicb 
a  thing  is  composed,  or  the  contents  of  a  body,  use 
the  genitive  case. 

A  ring  of  iron.  pxiintie  iA|\Ainn. 

A  cup  of  milk.  CupAn  b^inne. 

A  glass  of  water.  glome  uipse. 

(c)  When  "of"  comes  after  a  numeral,  or  a  noun 
expressing  a  part  of  a  whole,  use  -oe  with  the  dative ; 
but  if  the  word  after  **o/"  in  English  be  a.  peisonal 
jironoun,  use  one  of  the  compounds  of  with  the 
personal  pronouns. 

The  first  day  of  the  weelf.    An  Ceu-o  U\  -oe'ti  cpej.ec 


The  son  of  the  man. 


ID  AC  An  fifi. 


rhxMn. 


One  of  our  hounds. 
Many  of  the  nobles 
One  of  us  was  there. 


ITIop^n  "oe  h-UAiplib, 
t)i  "ouine  Ajc;xiinn  Ann. 
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Some  of  them.  Cuw  aca. 

One  of  these  (persons).        "Ouine  aca  fo. 
A  leAt  is  used  for  "  half  of  it "  or  "  half  of  them." 

(d)  When  "of  follows  "which,"  use  -oe  with 
nouns,  and  a^  with  pronouns. 

Which  of  the  men?  Cia  (ciaca)  -oe  ua  \:eA\\A\^} 

Which  of  us?  CtAASAinn? 

(e)  When  "of"  means  "about"  use  cimtiollor 
They  were  talking  of  the    "Dio-o^xp  Ag  c^inc  cimCioLl 

matter.  au  \^uva. 

if)  "Of"  after  the  English  verb  "ask,"  "inquire,', 
is  transhted  by  -ce. 

Ask  that  of  John.  V'*^FP"'5  T'"  ^eAg^n. 

(g)  When  "of"  expresses  "the  means"  or  instru- 
ment "  use  le  or  -oe. 

He  died  of  old  age.  ■piuip  re  b^r  le  reAn-Aoir- 

He  died  of  hunger.  V^^T  re  b^r  leip am  ocpAf. 

He  died  of  a  seven  days'    V^^T        bAf  -oe  g-AlAp 
sickness.  fCAtc  Ia. 

(/i)  Both  of  us.  Sinn  A\\^on. 

Both  of  you.  SiG  xJktvAon. 

Both  of  them.  S\ax>  ax^aou,  \av  ajvaoii. 
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616.  Further  Examples. 

He  is  ignorant  0/ Irish.       O  r6  Ainttpor^C  itif  ah 

-A  leit6fo  (his  like). 
A  leiteiT)  feo  ■oe  f ud. 

C^fVA  •60m. 

C^p^lL  tiom. 

til  fruit  AfhpAf  AjAm  Aip. 

Oipn  X)A  tj\eun  ne-Apc  A'f 
luC. 


The  like  of  him. 
Such  a  thing  as  this. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  me. 
A  friend  of  mine. 
A  friend  of  yours. 
A  horse  of  mine. 
A  horse  of  Brian's. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
A  man  of  great  strength. 
Oisin  of  mighty  strength 
and  vigour. 

{X)a  is  the  past  tense  of  if  in  the  previous  sentence.) 
I  think  much  of  it.  ZS  meAf  mCp  AjAtn  Aip. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Classifloation  of  the  Uses  of  the  Prepositions. 

617.  A5,  AT. 

1.  To  denote  possession  (a)  with  ca. 
Ca  rs^A"  ■AS Am.  I  have  a  knife. 

ZA  Attne  AjAm   Ap  An    I  know  that  man. 
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{h)  With  other  verbs  : 

CoimeA-o  r&  An  rsi  J^n  ^15^  He  kept  the  knife  for  him- 

ffiin.  self. 
"O"  pss  r6  ACA  lA-o  He  left  them  to  them. 

2.  It  is  used  in  a  partitive  sense,  of  them,  &o. 
Aon  -ouine  aca.  Anyone  of  them. 

5aC  Aon  ACA.  Each  one  of  them. 

8.  With  verbal  nouns  to  translate  the  English 
present  participle : 

(a)  active  —  Ua  f  6  ^5  budlA-6  An  GuaCaUa. 

He  is  beating  the  boy. 

{b)  passive— O  An  bUACAlU  AJA  ('$a)  ttUAlAt). 

The  boy  is  being  beaten. 

4.  With  verbal  nouns  followed  by  "oo,  meaning 
"  while." 

<A5  -out  v6\^.  While  they  were  going. 

6.  To  express  the  agent  or  cause  with  passive  verbs. 

Ca  An  eioc  5a(a5a)  C65A1I    The  stone  is  being  raised 

A^  S6Amui'.  by  James. 

The  English  preposition  at  when  used  with  as 
semblies,  e.g.  market,  fair,  school,  &o.,  is  usually 
fcranslated  by 
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618.  An,  ON,  UPON. 

1.  Literal  uso :  a\k  ah  mbopT),  on  the  table. 

2.  In  adverbial  phrases : 

(a)  TIME. 

t)All,  just  now,  by  and  by.  a\\  ve^t),  during. 
lA  Af{  lA,  day  by  day.  A\y  rriAi'oin,  in  the  morning. 

Ap  uAipit),  by  times.  -ai\  An  Ut^ip,  immediately. 

(b)  I'LACB. 

A\\  bit,  in  existence,  at  all.     a\\.  Cul,  behind. 


A\[  le^p,  \ 

-Ar  r^nn^se,  >at  sea. 

tntiip,  ) 
A\\  lAp,  on  the  ground. 
Ap  ci,  on  the  point  of. 
Ap  pAt),  in  length. 
Ap  f:Ai"o,*  lengthwise. 


■Ap  rsoit,  in  school. 
Ap  put),  throughout, 
Ap  neArh,  in  heaven. 
A\\  bopt),  on  board. 

Ap  CAlAiri, 


cpf  cpoigte  I 


,  on  earth. 

Ap  CAlttlAtn, 

Ap  An  ■oopAf,  by  (through) 
the  door. 
'Ap  ^Ax>  i^Aw),    three  feet  long. 

wide, 
high, 
deep. 


Ap  leiteAt),  ,, 
Ap  Aoipt)e, 
^Ap  "oontine, 

(c)  CAUSE. 

Ap  An  A.-it'tAp  pom,  for  that    Ap  leAtcpom,  under  op- 
reason,  therefore.  pressiou. 
Ap  pon,  for  the  sake  of.        Ap  coil,  according  to  the 
Ap  eAjlA  50,  for  foar  that.  will  of. 


*  Afi  A  f  Alt),  literally  on  its  length. 
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eigin,  hardly,  by  com-    4p  co$a,  at  the  choice  of. 
pulsion. 

(d)  MANNER  AND  CONDITION. 

Cop  A|A  b\t,  on  any  con-  a{\  T>eiLG,  in  the  form  of. 
dition.  r'"t>Al,  in  progress. 

m6-6,  in  the  manner,        ^  UMge^'o,  at  least. 

AjAit),  forward.  ^p  ^T*  back. 

At;Ai^)ApA5Ait),facetoface.  a\\  scul,  backwards.^ 

leAt      leAt,  side  by  side,  x^t^  cpAfnA,  breadthwise. 
Ap  LArA-6,  ablaze.  F^n,       )  ^^^^^^ 

Ap  CumAp,  in  the  power  of.  Ap  peACpAn,) 

beAgAH  Ap  GeAgAn,  little  Ap  metpse,  drunk. 

by  little.  -^p  po-OAp,  trotting. 

Ap  cAip-oe,  on  credit.  a\\  lApAdc,  on  loau. 

8.  In  numbers : 

Cpt  ^p  piCit),  23. 
UpioniAt)  Ap  piCiT),  23rd, 

4.  (a)  Before  the  verbal  noun,  which  it  eclipses  or 

aspirates  to  form  the  past  participle  active. 
Ap  -OunA-O  An  -oopAip  ■o6it)    Having  shut   the  door, 
•o'  imttgeADAp.  they  went  away. 

(h)  With  the  possessive  adjective  a  and  verbal 
noun  to  form  perfect  participle  passive. 
Ap  n-A  Cup  1  n-eA5Ap  Ag,    Edited  by. 
Ap  n-A  Cup  AtriAC        ComipA-6  nA  SAe-ftiLge,  Pub 
lished  by  the  Gaelic  League 
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5.  Emotions  felt  by  a  person  : 

Care,  sorrow,  Sec.  imni-6e,  b\\6n  opm. 

Thirst,  hunger,  need,  sick-    O  uApc,  ocjwr,  exipb^it), 


nesa. 


ci lineup  opm. 


^^^T^-  ZA  e<\5lA,  p^McCiop  opm 

^^Y'  Liitg^xip,  opm. 

6.  In  phrases: 

Cio-6lACA-6.ip,  favour  (con-  bAo$Al  Ap,  there  is 

ferred)  on.  danger. 

Cion,    ^esn  ^p,  affection  Cuiriine  ^p,  remembrance 

/or.  o/. 

GoUp,    piop,    Aitne  ^p, 

knowledge  o/,  acquaint-  ^o^^P^aint 

B.ncQ  u-iih.  5eAp.\n^p,     j  agamet. 

5pAin  A\\,  horror  of,  or  piuAt  ^p,  hatred  of. 

disgust  with.  yi^c^      debt  due  from. 

Attip^p  x\5Ani  Aip,  I  Cum^p   a\\,   power  over, 

Buspect  him,  capacity /or. 

CuriiAtc  xip,  power  over.  ]:u\C^  x3.p,  claim  upon. 

t)UAi-6  Ap,  victory  over.  De  eeAnjAl  a\\,-^  of  obli- 
onOi 
to 


1-0  Ap,  viciory  over.        De  eeAnjAl  Ap,-j  of  o' 
p  Ap,  honour  (given)   "0'  fMtAiti  ^p,    t  gation 
T)'  haLaC  Ap,     J  071. 


In  the  above  phrases  the  agent  is  expressed  by  ^5 
where  possible,  za  5p.\-6,  ge^n,  eoUp,  cuitiine,  &c., 
ASAtn  opc. 
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7.  ATI  is  used  after  various  classes  of  verbs. 

(a)  Verbs  of  motion  upon  or  against  (striking, 
injlicting,  &c.). 


Imfviin  ptAti  Afv. 
Ceilgitn  A\\  (le). 
C^f  At!)  Ap. 

C^f At)  An  peAiA  ofm, 
"Oo  gAt)  r6  loe  eioCAit>  optA.  He  threw  stones  at  them. 

{b)  After  the  yerb  t)emini. 


I  punish. 
I  throw  at. 

Met. 

I  met  the  man. 


t)eitMm  Af. 


t!)eifim  lAppAtc  At^. 

t)eit\im  "olol  AfA. 
Deiptm*  yS  n-"oeA|\A  Ati, 

Deipim  Sf^^t)  Ap. 
Oeipim  mmiujAt)  A|t. 


I  call  (name),  (a^  before 
person),  induce,  persuade, 
compel  a  person  (to  do 
something). 

I  attempt  (something  or  to 
do  something). 

I  requite,  repay  (a  person). 

I  cause,  make  (a  person  do 
something). 

I  love  (fall  in  love  with).,  &c. 

I  explain, 


(c)  After  the  verb  l3eiRltn. 


tDeitMm  A|\  Af. 

t)eitMm  At^. 

tDeifim  bpeiCeAttitiAf  a\\, 
t)eifiim  toiiAit!)  At^. 


I  catch,  seize  (a  person)  by 

(the  hand.  Sec). 
I  overtake,  I  catch. 
I  judge,  pass  judgment  on. 
I  conquer. 


*  Ctufttm  may  be  usod  in  tiiis  sense. 


i 
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{d)  After  verbs  of  Praying,  Beseeching,  Appeal 
ing  to. 


(e)  After  verbs  of  Speaking  about,  Thinking  of, 
Treating  of,  Writing  of,  &c. 

Ubj^^im  A\\,  I  speak  of.      Smu^Mmm  a\\,  I  think  of. 
CtiACcAtm  Afx,  I  treat  of.     SspioGAim        I  write  of 
Cutrfintgim  Afi,  I  remember.     or  about, 

if)  Verbs  of  looking  at : 

feutAim      or  "oexipcAim        I  look  at. 

(g)  Verbs  of  threatening,  complaining,  offending, 

displeasing,  &c. 

tDx^stixMm  Ap.  I  threaten. 

SoilUtn  I  am  troublesome  to. 

geibim  lotz  xsp.  I  find  fault  with. 

(h)  Verbs  of  concealing,  neglecting,  hindering,  for 

bidding,  refusing,  &c. 

Ceilim  A\\.  I  conceal  from. 

Coipme^r^Aiin  A\y.  I  hinder  or  forbid. 

FAiiii^im  Ap.  I  neglect. 


l^ppAMm  A\^ 


I  pray  for  (sometimes  1 
pray  to);  but  generally 
5111-Oim  Cum  X)e  a\\  pon  &c. 
I  pray  to  God  for. 


I  ask,  entreat  (a  person). 


Impijitn  Afi. 


I  beseech. 
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(*)  Verbs  of  protecting,  guarding,  guaranteeing 
against. 


Take  care  of  yourself  from 

that  car. 
Take  care!     That  stone 
will  hurt  your  hand. 

8.  (a)  Cuitum  is  used  with  verbal  nouns  and  adverbial 
phrases  beginning  with  : 


x)x:\\ucs\ll  fin. 
Se*^CAin  -DO  lAiii  *\p  ah 
jccloic!;  \'\n. 


CuiiMtn  Ap  epic. 
Cuipim  A\\  couneSx). 
Cuipim  -AH  feAtpAti. 
Cujpim  c^\ip"oe. 
Cuipim  A\\  5CuL. 
Cuipnn  xjkp  neimnit). 


I  put  in  a  tremble. 
I  put  on  one's  guard. 
I  set  astray. 

I  put  off,  delay,  postpone. 
I  put  aside. 

I  reduce  to  nothing,  I 
annihilate. 


(6)  Also  with  many  nouns  : — 


Ciiipim 

ceipc  A\\. 

I  question. 

Cm  pirn 

comAOin  Ap. 

I  do  a  kindness  to. 

Cuipini 

1  cpAinn  A\\  {tA\\). 

I  cast  lots  for. 

C^MCim 

Cuipini 

cuniA  Ap. 

I  arrange. 

Cuipim 

gAipm  (Kiop)  AA. 

I  send  for. 

Ciiipim 

lAm  Ap, 

I  set  about. 

Cuipim 

leigexip  Ap. 

I  apply  a  remedy  to. 

Cutpim 

Lui-0eA6An  Ap. 

I  lay  a  snare  for. 

Cuipim 

moitl  Ap. 

I  delay. 

Cuipim 

coipmeAps  Ap. 

I  hinder. 

Cuipim 

nTipit)e  Ap. 

I  beseech. 
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9.  §nim  is  used  with  many  nouns  meaning  "I  in- 


flict. 


.on. 


5nttii  bpeiteAtiinAf  Ap. 
5nim  pAif\e  ajx. 


I  threaten. 
I  trouble. 
I  complain  of. 
I  wrong. 

I  act  treacherously  to- 
wards. 

I  exercise  authority  over, 

I  restrain. 
I  judge,  pass  judgment 

upon. 
I  watch. 


619. 


AS,  OUT  OF,  FROM. 


1.  Literal  use  :  out  of,  from,  &c. 

CuAit)  fe     An  cij.  He  went  out  of  the  house. 

"OuL  A|'  AM  mbeAtAit).  To  depart  from  life. 


2.  With  various  other 

"Otiifijim  Af  co"olAt). 
Cuipim  Af  feiLtJ. 
CpodiAim  Af*. 
CutpiiTi  AfAtn. 
teigim  Af>. 
SspiopAim  Af. 
Cuiciin  Af  A  CSile. 
CAt\fAin5  Af  A  Ceile. 


L-bs : 

I  arouse  from  sleep. 

I  dispossess. 

I  hang  from. 

I  utter  (a  shriek,  &c.). 

I  let  off. 

I  erase  from. 

To  fall  asunder. 

To  pull  asunder 
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8.  To  express  origin,  cause;  ground  of  proof;  confi- 
dence, trust  in : 
Ap  5^6  ^'n"o.  From  every  quarter. 

So6a\^  no  t)Ainc  Derive  benefit  from. 

An  p^e  Ap.  The  reason  why. 

Ap  po  puAp.  Henceforth. 
1p  poLLup  Ap.  It  is  evident  from, 

lonciiiste  Ap.  Inferable  from, 

mmnisin  Af,  Confidence  in. 

4,  After  verbs,  of  boasting  or  taking  pride  in : 
tlUoit)im  Ap.  I  boast  of. 

5l6ivrhAp  x^p.  Glorying  in. 

UnmAp  Ap  v6in.  Full  of  himself. 


620.  CUtl  (Cum),  TOWARDS. 

1.  Cum  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion: 

pe  Cum  am  cije.        He  went  towards  the  house. 
Cup  Cum  p^ippse.  To  put  to  sea. 

2.  Before  verbal  noun  to  express  purpose  : 

txiinis  pe  Cum  An  CAp^iLL    Ue  came  to  sell  the  horse. 
"00  -OioL. 


8.  In  Phrases,  as  : 
CAlixxipc  Cum  cuiCe. 

Cu|\  (ium  t)Aip. 
L615  (ium  b^if. 
^LeupcA  Cum  otbpe. 
Cum  50. 
5uitnm  6um. 
DuL  Cum  X)Li$eAT6. 


To  bring  to  pass. 
I  take  for  myself. 
To  put  to  death. 
Let  die. 

Prepared  for  work 
In  order  that. 
I  pray  to. 
To  go  to  law. 


621.  -oe,  FROM,  OUT  OF. 

1.  Literal  use  : 

tD^yinim  x>e.  1  take  from. 

6it\i$im  "oe.  I  arise  from. 

Cuicim  -oe.  I  fall  from. 

Ss^oilim  -oe.  I  loose  from  (anytbiog) 

2.  Partitive  use: 

"Ofong  "06      -ooioinit).         Some  of  the  people. 
"Ouine  "06  HA  pej^p^MO.  One  of  the  men. 

}reAp"oertiuinciptTlAc5Amtu\.  One  of  the  O'Mahoney'a 

Often  before  the  relative  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
superlative  relative : 

Deuppo^T)    5A6    ntib   to' -A    I  will  give  everything  I 

tivv\l  AjjAm.  have. 
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1r  6  Ati  ireAjMr  ^o1l^■oe -o' A  He  is  the  tallest  man  I 

t:)pxACx,\f  fiAiti.  ever  saw. 

n  1  in vM t  leir  ni-o  x)'  A  -ociis-  lie  does  not  like  anything 

-06.  you  gave  him. 


8.  In  the  following  phrases : 


T)e  t)pi5,  because 
■d'  eA5lA  50,  lost 
•o'  xNoip,  of  age 
T)e  y\o\\  perpetually 
■oe  ■6puitn,  owing  to 
•d'  cip,  after 
■DC  -deoin,  willingly 
•oe  fiv.l  le,  in  expectation 
of 


x)'  ^ipice,  for  certain 

•oe  jn^AC,  usually 

•oe  jniorh,  in  effect 

T)c  111'  iuL,to  my  knowledge 

•ce  •bit,       1  for  lack  of, 

■o'  ev\rbAi-6,  j     want  of 

X)'  AH-ii-Oeoin,  unwillingly^ 

in  spile  of 
•06  t^ioib,  concerning 


4.  After  following  verbs,  &c. : 


LeA.\nAiin  "oe. 
lioticA  "oe  (le). 
lAti  "oe. 

5nini  cAjAipc  -oe. 
gnim  Of^iT)  "oe. 
gnnn  ...  "oe  .... 
leigini  •010m. 


I  ask  (enquire)  of. 

I  adhere  to. 

Filled  with. 

Full  of. 

I  mention. 

1  make  use  of. 

I  make  . . .  out  of  (from) 

I  let  slip. 


5.  To  translate  "with,"  &c.,  in  phrases  like  "oe  I6im, 
with  a  leap,  at  a  bound. 
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622.  "DO, 
1.  Literal  use : 

(a)  After  adjectives 
cinnce  "oo, 
com  "^^1 
eigexin  DO, 
niAit  "OO, 
|:exjpi\  "DO, 


TO,  FOR. 

(generally  with  if) : 

certain  for  (a  person), 
right  for  (a  person), 
necessary  for. 
good  for. 
better  for. 


(h)  After  nouns: 

(•out)  1  yo6ay>  "00, 
(if)  be^cA  t)6, 
(if)  At<^^\^  "06, 

(c)  After  verbs : 

AtCntm  DO,  I  command. 

tDt^onriAim  do  (<\|\)  I  pre- 
sent to. 

■Oeoiungitn  do,  I  vouch- 
safe to. 

p65t\Aitn  DO,  I  announce 
to. 

Pfe^Sf  Aim  DO,  I  answer. 


!I  obey  or 
do  homage  to. 

OtADuigim  DO,  I  order. 
jAftAtm  DO  Cof  Alt),  I  trample. 


for  the  advantage  of. 
(is)  his  life, 
(is)  his  father. 


Cmnim  do,  I  appoint  for. 
CorhAiflijim  do,  I  advise. 

X)iiacAim  DO,  I  renounce. 

]:6gnAim  DO,  I  am  of  use 
to. 

5eAUAim  DO,  I  promise. 

1,6151m  DO,  I  allow,  let. 

Intifin  DO,  I  tell. 

UAifbeAHAim  DO,)  _  , 

>l  show 
UoAfbAnAim  do,  ) 

Coiglim  DO,  I  spare. 
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2.  To  express  the  agent : 

After  the  verbal  noun,  preceded  by  Af,  as,  &c.: 
-oce^Cc  Annfo  •ofiiG.       On  their  arrival  herec 

With  the  participle  of  necessity,  participles  in 

ion,  &c. : 

til  molcxv  -Ouic  6.  He  must  not  be  praised 

by  you. 

If  6  pn  If  \nx)6AnzA  -Cute.    That's  what  you  ought  to 

do. 

3.  For  its  use  in  connection  with  the  verbal  noun  see 
pars.  563.  568,  570. 


623. 

or  1:6,  UNDER,  ABOUT,  CONCERNING. 

1.  Literal  use  :  as, 

ZS  f 6  f^  'n  mbofi-o.     It  is  under  the  table. 

2.  is  used  in  forming  the  multiplicatiYBS : 

A  CfM'  f  6  "Oo,  twice  three. 
A  v6  fe  Ce^tAif,  four  times  two. 

8.  In  adverbial  phrases: 

f A  6orhvMf,  (keeping)  for.  f4  leit,  separately, 

f  A  -660,  at  last.  f  A  t)eit^e-A'6,  at  last. 

p4    fe^e,    individually,  fA  rriAf.  just  so  (as), 
separately. 
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624.  SAn,  WITHOUT. 

1.  Literal  use : 

^■An  pinsinn  im  p6cA,         Without  a  penny  in  my 

pocket. 

2.  To  express  not  before  the  verbal  noun : 
Ab^ip  leip  s^n  ce^Cc.         Tell  him  not  to  come, 

625.  50,  WITH. 

This  preposition  used  only  in  a  few  phrases : 

generally  before  teit,  a  half. 

triile  50  leic.  A  mile  and  a  half. 

Sl.dc  50  lett.  A  yard  and  a  half. 


626.  50,  TO,  TOWARDS. 

J.  Literal  use:  motion,  as — 

50  luimtie.A6.  To  or  towards  Limerick, 


2.  In  Phrases : 

0  UAip  50  h-UA1tA. 

C  nOin  50  Ceile. 

0  itiAitun  50  li-oit)(ie. 


From  hour  to  hour. 
From  evening  to  evening. 
From  mnrTding  till  night 
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627.     1  (m,  Ann),  IN,  INTO  {Eclipsing), 

1.  Of  time  : 

1nf  An  cSArtipAt).      In  Summer. 

2.  Of  motion  to  a  place : 

lAt\  "oceACc  1  n-GijAinn  t)o    Patrick  having  come  into 
Pad^uis.  Ireland. 

8.  Of  rest  at  a  place : 

Ca     1  nX)oitAe.  He  is  in  Derry. 

4.  In  following  phrases: 

1  n-AompeACCle,  along  with.  i  ti-A$Ai-6,  against. 
1  n-oiAi-6,  after.  i  5ce<\nn,  at  end  of. 

1  gcoinne,  against.  i  scotriAif,  in  front  of. 

1  tj^o^^-^if )     company  with.  i  meAf  5,  among. 
\  x)cimcioll,  about. 

5.  After  words  expressing  esteem,  respect,  liking,  &c., 

for  something : 

'Ouil  1  n-Ct\.  Desire  for  gold. 

6.  Used  predicatively  after  UA  : 

CAitn  mi'  peAt^lAi-oif  Anoif.     I  am  a  strong  man  now. 


7.  In  existence,  extant : 

If  bfBAs  An  Aimfij\  ACA     It's  fine  weather  we'rt 
Ann  having 
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Hi  c6^\  -Ouic  "out  AmAt  1  An  AitYipf  fi^A\\  aza  Ann 
Anoif. 

You  ought  not  to  go  out  considering  the  cold 
weather  we  have  now. 
8.  Used  after  ca  to  express  "to  be  able." 

Hi  bionn  Ann  pein  lompOt).    He  cannot  turn. 
Q   Mter  ctnp,  beip,  "oul,  in  phrases  like: 

CuiiMtn  1  gcmmne  "oo.       I  remind. 
"Out  1  rocAi\  -oo.  To  benefit. 


628.        1T)m,  BETWEEN,  AMONG. 
1.  Literal  use : 

nop  i-oip  nA  UoniAntAib,       a    custom    among  the 

Romans. 

TDeitvip  eAcoppA,  difference  between  them. 


2.  l'Oin...At:;'.S, 

l-Oip  pAlt)t)ip  AgUpbOtC, 

1T)ip  AtAip  AgUp  rilAC, 

fOip  CAOj^CAltt  AgUp  llAnAlb, 

^"Oip  peAjVAit)  ip  mnAtt), 


BOTH. ..AND. 
both  rich  and  poor, 
both  father  and  son. 
both  sheep  and  lambs, 
both  men  and  women. 


629.  te,  WITH. 

1.  Literal  use,  with : 

teip  An  mAop,  with  the  steward. 
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2.  With  If  to  denote  possession: 

1r  liomfA  e.  It  is  my  own.    It  belongs  to  me. 

CiA  leir  1-A-o  ?  Who  owns  them  ? 

3.  With  If  and  adjectives  to  denote  "in  the  opinion  of:' 
1p  piu  liom  e.         I  think  it  worth  my  while. 
"Oo  b'  fTA-OA  leir-    He  thought  it  long. 

4.  To  denote  instrument  or  means: 

tDiMfeAt)  Au  ^uintieos  le  The  window  was  broken 

clcici.  by  a  stone, 

puj^ip  re  t)^r  ^eir     ocfAr-  He  died  of  hunger. 

lorE^t)  le  ceini-C  6.  He  was  burned  with  fire. 

5.  After  verbs  or  expressions  of  motion: 

AtriAC  leir,  Out  (he  went). 

SiAp tit>  !  Stand  back! 

•O'  imcig  n  ^eiti,      She  departed. 

6.  With  verbs  of  touching;  behaviour  towards;  say- 

ing to;  listening  to;  selling  to;  paying  to; 

waiting  for : 

eipc  tiotn,  Listen  to  me. 

X)A\n\m  le,  I  touch. 

Ut)tAAim  le,  I  speak  to. 

•OiolAr  An  t)6  leir,  I  sold  the  cow  to  him. 

tl^  pAn  Uom,  Do  not  wait  for  me. 
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7.  After  words  expressing  comparison  with,  likeness 

to,  severance  from,  union  with,  peace  with, 
war  with,  expectation  of. 

O  f6  Com  A\\x)  liom.       He  is  as  tall  as  I. 

Za  f6  coftriAil  le^c.        He  is  like  you. 

"Do  f5Af\  fe  leo.  He  separated  from  them. 

8.  With  verbal  noun  to  express  purpose,  intention 

(see  pars.  567,  569). 


9.  In  following  phrases  : — 

te  li-^gAit),  for  (use  of), 
te  li-u6c,  with  a  view  to. 
te  beside, 
le  p^nxMt),  downward. 


te  coip,  near,  beside. 
lA\m  le,  near. 
innA\[  Aon  le,  along  with 
zAoX)  le,  beside. 


630.  niAn,  LIKE  TO,  AS. 

1.  Literal  use  :  as,  like  to. 

rriAp  fin,  thus  ^guf  mA\\  pn  -oe,  and  so  on 

"Do  gUc  r6  mA^  66116 !.  He  took  her  for  a  spouse, 
pi  m^lA  A-outtAipc  r6,       (according)  as  he  said. 

2.  Before  relative  particle  a,  it  is  equivalent  to  as, 

how,  where,  &o. 

An  AW  mAf[  A  f Alb  f6,      the  place  where  he  was. 
8.  For  an  idiomatic  use  of  m^n,  se€  par.  853- 
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631.  0,  FROM,  SINCE. 

1.  Since  (of  time) :  as, 

6  tuf,  from  the  beginning.       6  fom,  ago. 
Conjunction  :  as, 

0  r\A6  ttpACAf  fUT)  Afv  bit,  t^ngAf  At>Aile  A|\ff. 
Since  I  saw  nothing  I  came  home  agaia. 

2.  Of  plaoe,  motion  from: 

6  6if\inn,  from  Erin, 

8.  In  a  modal  sense: 

6x)  CiAoi-Oe,  with  all  thy  heart. 

boCc  6  (i)  fpiopAit),      poor  in  spirit, 

4.  After  words  expressing  seYerance  from,  distance 
from,  going  away  from,  turning  from,  taking 
from,  exclusion  from,  cleansing,  defending, 
protecting,  healing,  alleviating. 

632.  OS,  OVER. 

Used  only  in  a  few  phrases  as : 
Or  cionn,  above,  over.         bun  Of  cionn,  upside  down. 
Of  ifiot,  silently,  secretly.   Of  Sx^n  loudly. 
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633.  noiril,  BEFOHE. 

1.  Of  time : 

X)e\t  noimi-o  fonii  (Cun)    Ten  minutes  to  three. 

tloiitie  reo.  Before    this,  heretofore, 

formerly. 

tloiriie  fin.  Previously. 

2.  Of  fleeing  before,  from;  coming  in  front  of;  lying 

before  one  (= awaiting) ;  putting  betore  one 
(= proposing  to  oneself): 

Cit)6  CuifiBAr  foiriie  e  feo  Whoever  proposes  to  do 

"oo  "OeutiAtti.  this, 

t)!  An  git^npiAt)  AsiMct^oim  The  hare  was  running 

riA  cotiAtt).  from  the  hounds. 

8.  After  expressions  of  fear,  dislike,  welcome,  &c. : 

riA  b\ot>  BAglA  Of c  t\OmpA.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  them. 
V^ilce  tAoriiAC  (fv6rhAit)) !     Welcome  ! 

634.  CAtl,  BEYOND,  OVER,  PAST. 

1.  Of  motion  (place  and  time)  : 

leim  re       ^t?  mbAUA.      He  leaped  over  the  wall. 
An  rhi  feo  jAt)  tof Ainn.      Last  month. 

2.  Figuratively :  "  in  preference  to,"  "  beyond." 
UAf    mAf   t)i  *oeiC    Compared  with  what  it  was 

iTil)liA*nA  p6eA-o  6  foin.       80  years  ago. 
CAfmAfbuTi'bliSteAC'Od.    Beyond  what  was  lawful 

for  him. 
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8.  In  following  phrases  : 

•out  zA\^,  transgress.  ce^Cc  tAi[^,  refer  to,  treat  of 

CAP  eip,  after.  cAp  Air,  back. 

Cap  CeAtin  50,  notwith- 
standing. 

685.   Cn6,  (CRT),  THROUGH,  BY  MEANS  OF. 

1.  Physically,  tLrough  : 

Up6  n-A  lAtfiAit).       Through  his  hands. 

2.  Figuratively,  "  owing  to"  : 

Cfii'-o  pti.  Owing  to  that. 

N.B. — In  the  spoken  language  cfix)  is  generally 
used  instead  of  cp6  or  cpeAf. 

638.  urn,  ABOUT,  AROUND. 

1.  Time :  um  tp^tnonA,  in  the  evening. 

2.  Place :  um  An  ci$,  around  the  house. 

8.  About :  of  putting  or  having  clothing  on. 

Do  <iuipeAt)Ap  umpA  a    They  put  on  their  clothes. 

4.  Gaase :  aime  pti,  therefore. 
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PARSING. 

637.  k.  Parse  each  word  in  t'je  following  sentence  : 
AT)eip  SeumAf  gurv  teif  p6in  An  CApAll  'oo  t)i  AJge 
(Prep.  Grade,  1900). 

Atjeip  An  irreg.  trans,  verb,  indie,  mood,  pre- 
sent tense,  analytic  form  of  the  verb 
•061  jum  (verbal  noun,  i^Si)). 

SeutTjAf  A  proper  noun,  first  declen.,  genitive 
SeumAip,  8rd  pers.  sing.,  mase.  gen., 
nom.  case,  being  subject  of  x)kT)ei|\. 

gap  A  conjunction  used  before  the  past 
tense :  compounded  of  50  and  t^o. 

['ft]  The  dependent  form,  past  tense,  of  the 
verb  If. 

leip  A  prepositional  pronoun  (or  a  pronomi- 
nal preposition),  8rd  pers.  sing.,  maso. 
gender.    Compounded  of  le  and  f  e. 

pfein  An  indeclinable  noun^  added  to  leip  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis. 

An        The  definite  article,  nom.  sing,  masc, 
qualifying  the  noun  CAp^lL. 

cAp^iU  A  com,  noun,  first  declen.,  genitive 
CApAiU,  Srd  pers.  sing.,  masc.  gend. 
and  nom.  case,  being  the  subject  of 
the  suppressed  verb  ['ttl 
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■DO  A  particle  used  as  a  sign  of  the  past 
tense,  causing  aspiration ;  but  here  it 
has  also  the  force  of  a  relative. 

W  An  irreg.  intrans.  verb,  indie,  mood 
past  tense,  analytic  form  of  the  verl 
c4im  (verbal  noun,  fteic). 

Aige  A  prepositional  pronoun,  3rd  sing., 
masc.  gender,  compounded  of  ^5 
and  6. 


B.  Parse  the  following  sentence :  "Do  6uni  f\  ip6n 
mOriA  'oeAi\5-lA}v\"6  1  n-'oion  cige  rtA  fcoile  m-Ai-oin 
Ue  beAtcAine.  (Junior  Grade,  1900). 

"Oo       A  particle  used  as  the  sign  of  the  past 

tense,  causing  aspiration, 
•iuif  A  rag.  trans,  verb,  indie,  mood,  past 
tense,  analytic  form  of  the  verb  cuittim 
(verbal  noun,  cup), 
f!  A  personal  pronoun,  8rd  pers.  sing., 
fem.  gend.,  conjunctive  form,  nomi- 
native case,  being  the  subject  of  the 
verb  tuip. 

p6T)  A  com.  noun,  first  declen.,  gen.  ^6\x), 
3rd  pers.  sing.,  masc.  gender,  accusa- 
tive case,  being  the  object  of  the  verb 
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vn6r\A  A  common  noun,  third  declension,  nom, 
tnOin,  3rd  pars,  sing.,  fern,  gender, 
and  genitive  case,  governed  by  the 
noun  \:6r). 

^fi        A  preposition,  governing  the  dative 
case. 

e^ji5-tAfAt>  A  compound  verbal  noun,  genitive 
•oe^ns-lAfCA,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  dative 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  Ap. 

\         A  prepodtion,  governing  the  dative 
case,  and  causing  eclipsis. 

•Dion  A  com.  noun,  first  declens.,  gen.  •oin, 
8rd  pers.  sing.  masc.  gender  and  dative 
case,  governed  by  preposition  i. 

(N.B. — This  word  may  also  be 
Becond  declension). 

cije  An  irreg.  com.  noun,  nom.  ceA<5,  8rd 
pers.  sing.,  masc.  gend.,  genitive  case, 
governed  by  the  noun  x>\on. 

t\A        The  definite  article,  genitive  sing,  femi- 
nine, qualifying  I'coile. 

fcoile  A  common  noun,  second  declension, 
nom.  fcoit,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  fem.  gend. 
and  genitive  case,  governed  by  the 
noun  ci$e, 
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rriAi-oin  A  com.  noun,  second  declension,  gen, 
tYiAi-one,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  fern.  gend. 
and  dative  case,  governed  by  the  pre- 
position A\\  (understood). 

lAe-beAlcAine  A  compound  proper  noun,  nom.  U 
beAlcAine,  3rd  pers,  sing.,  masc. 
gend.  and  genitive  case,  governed  by 
the  noun  mAi-oin. 


C.  Parse:  Oim      -out  Cum  ah  AonAig  (Junior, '98). 

C^im  An  irreg.  intrans.  verb,  indie,  mood, 
present  tense,  1st  pers.  sing.,  syn- 
thetic form,  of  zA  (verbal  noun,  t»eic). 

A  prep  ,  governing  the  dative  case. 

T)ul  A  verbal  noun,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  dative 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  a5« 

Cum       A  noun  (dative  case,  governed  by  r>o 
understood)  used  as  a  preposition 
governing  the  genitive  case. 

An        T'he  definite  article,  gen.  sing,  masc, 
qualifying  the  noun  Aondi$. 

AonAi$     A  common  noun,  first  declen.,  nom. 

AonAC,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  masc.  gender, 
and  genitive  case  governed  by  Cum. 
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D.  Parse :  Tl!  c<5ii\  -Cuic    do  Cu^u-d. 

r»i        A  negative  adverb,  causing  aspiration, 
modifying  the  suppressed  verb  ip. 

[if]       The  assertive  verb,  present  tense,  ab. 
solute  form. 

cGip  A  common  adjective,  positive  degree, 
comparative  c6\\a,  qualifying  the 
phrase  6  tjo  tiUAUt). 

t)uic  A  prep,  pronoun,  2nd  pers.  sing,  com- 
pound  of  -oo  and  cu. 

^         A  personal  pronoun,  8rd  pers.  sing., 
nom.  case,  disjunctive  form,  being 
the  subject  of  the  suppressed  verb  if. 
no        A  preposition,  causing  aspiration,  and 
governing  the  dative  case. 

ftu^Ut).  A  verbal  noun,  genitive  buAiice,  8rd 
pers.  sing.,  dative  case,  governed  by 
the  preposition  t)o. 

N.B.— 6  -00  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 


E.  Parse  :  t^ims      te  c^p^li  a  de^ntMe. 

t^inis  An  irreg.  intrans.  verb,  indie,  mood, 
past  tense,  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  verb 
cisim  verbal  noun,  ccaCc). 
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ffi  A  pers.  pron,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  masc.  gen., 
conjunctiva  form,  nom.  case,  being 
the  subject  of  tAtnig. 

Le  A  preposition  governing  the  dative 
case. 

CApvVlL     A  common  noun,  first  declens.  gen. 

CApAill,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  masc.  gend. 
and  dative  case  governed  by  Le. 
A         The  softened  form  of  the  preposition 
•oo,   which   causes   aspiration,  and 
governs  the  dative  case. 

fteAtinokC.    A  verbal  noun,  genitive  ceAnnuigte. 

3rd  pers.  sing.,  dative  sase,  governed 
by  the  preposition  a. 


IDIOMS. 

C^...A5Am,  I  HAVE. 

■418.  As  already  stated  there  is  no  verb  "to  have" 
in  Irish.  Its  place  is  supplied  by  the  verb  za  followed 
by  the  preposition  ^5.  The  direct  object  of  the  verb 
«'to  ha«e"  in  English  becomes  the  subject  of  the  verb 
cA  in  Irish:  as,  I  have  a  book.  Za  te.\t)^\p  A^Air\. 
The  literal  translation  of  the  Irish  phrase  is  "  a  book 
is  at  me." 

This  translation  appears  peculiar  at  first  sight,  but  it  ia  a  mode  oi 
eipreBsion  ♦<)  be  found  in  other  lf,nguage8.     Moat  student^  are 
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familiar  with  the  Latin  phrase  "  Est  inihi  pater."  I  have  a  father 
(lit.  there  is  a  father  to  me) ;  and  the  French  phrase  Ce  Urn  est  d 
moi.    1  own  this  book  (lit.  This  book  is  to  me). 

We  give  here  a  few  sentences  to  exemplify  the 
idiom  : — 

He  has  the  book,  O  An  loAttAn  Aige. 

I  have  not  it.  Hi  puil  ^'e  ^gAm. 

Have  you  my  pen  ?  An  5}niiL  mo  peAnn  ajac  ? 

The  woman  had  the  cow.  t)i  An  60  Ag  An  miiAOi. 

The  man  had  not  the  tli  iaaiG  An  CApv\t,l  A5  ah 

horse.  tipeAp. 

Will  you  have  a  knife  to-  An    inbei-d    f giAn  ajac 

morrow?  1  mb a^aC  ? 

He  would  not  have  the  dog.  II1  ttiAt)  An  mA-opA  Aige. 

We  used    to   have   ten  'Oo  Giot)  x)e\6  gcApAiLL 

horses.  -  AgAinn. 


639.  As  the  verb  have''  is  translated  by  ca  and 
the  preposition  aj,  so  in  a  similar  manner  the 
verb  "own"  is  translated  by  the  verb  IS  and  the 
preposition  te.  Not  only  is  the  verb  "  to  own,"  but 
also  all  expressions  conveying  the  idea  of  ownership, 
such  as  :  The  book  belongs  to  me  :  the  book  is  mine, 
&c, ;  are  translated  by  the  same  idiom. 

I  own  the  book.  ) 


IS  liom,  I  OWN. 


The  book  is  mine. 

The  book  belongs  to  me. 
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The  horso  ^as  John's.  \ 
The  horse  belonged  to 
John. 

John  owned  the  horse. 


Notice  the  position  of  the  words.  In  translating 
the  verb  "have"  the  verb  za  is  separated  from  the 
preposition  as  by  the  noun  or  pronoun  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  "own"  the  verb  if  and  the  preposition  Le 
come  together.    (See  par.  589,  &c.) 

I  have  the  book.  Ua  An  leAttAt^  A5A111. 

I  own  the  book.  Ir  ^lo*""  leAfeAp. 

In  translating  such  a  phrase  as  "  J  have  only  two 
cows,''  the  noun  generally  comes  after  the  preposi- 
tion A5  :  so  that  this  is  an  exception  to  what  has  been 
said  above. 

I  have  only  two  cows.         tli  puiL  asaiti  aCc  -oa  bum. 


I  KNOW. 

640.  There  is  no  verb  or  phrase  in  Irish  which  can 
cover  the  various  shades  of  meaning  of  the  Enghsh 
verb  "  to  know:'  First,  we  have  the  very  commonly 
used  word  t^eA-oAiA  (or  veA-OAif  me),  I  know;  but  this 
verb  is  used  only  after  negative  or  interrogative 
particles,  and  has  only  a  few  forms.  Again,  we  have 
the  verb  Aitnigim,  I  know;  but  this  verb  can  only  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  recognising.  Finally  we  have  the 
three  very  oommouly  used  phrases,      eoUr  AgAtn, 
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cA  AlCne  A5<\m,  and  za  a  pi  op  AgAm,  all  meaning 
"Iknoiv;"  but  these  three  expressions  have  three 
different  meanings  which  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished. 

Whenever  the  English  verb  "  k7ioio  "  means  "  to 
knoiv  by  heart,"  or  "to  know  the  character  of  a  person,'' 
"  to  know  hy  study"  &c.,  use  the  phrase  za  eoUp 

Whenever  "knoiv"  means  "to  recognise,"  "to  know 
by  ajypearance,"  "  to  know  hy  sight,"  &c.,  use  the  phrase 
ZA  Alcne  This  phrase  is  usually  restricted 

to  persons. 

When  ''know"  means  "to  hioio  by  mere  informa- 
tion," "to  happen  to  know"  as  in  such  a  sentence  as 
"  Do  you  know  did  John  come  in  yet  ?"  use  the  phrase 
CA  A  piop  Ag,  e.g.  t3puiL  a  piop  a^az  An  -ocAims 
SeAg-tMi  1  pee  AC  pop  ? 

As  a  rule  young  students  experience  great  difficulty 
in  selecting  the  phrases  to  be  used  in  a  given  case. 
This  difficulty  arises  entirely  from  not  striving  to 
grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  English  verb.  Eor 
those  who  have  already  learned  French  it  may  be 
useful  to  stats  that  as  a  general  rule  za  eolAp  asayv 
corresponds  to     sais  and  za  A\zne  AgAm  to  je  connais 

Ca  Aicne  AgAiii  Aip  Atz  ni  puiL  eolAp  AgAtn  Aip. 
Jele  connais  mats  je  ne  le  sais  pas.  I  know  him  by 
sight  but  I  do  not  know  his  character.    "  Do  you  know 
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that  man  going  down  the  road  Hero  the  verb 
"  knoto  "  simply  means  recognise,  therefore  the  Iristi 
IS :  tSpuit  <Aitne  ajac  a\\  ah  ttpe^p  f oin  aza  A5  -out  f lof 
An  \}6tA\y?  If  you  say  to  a  fellow- student  "  Do  you 
know  your  lessons  to-day  ?"  You  mean  "  Do  you  know 
them  by  rote?"  or  "Have  you  studied  them?'' 
Hence  the  Irish  would  be:  "t)puil  eolAr  a^az  a\\ 

t)0  COACZAUnAiX)  ITTOlU  ?" 

Notice  also  the  following  translations  of  the  verb 
know. 

ip  n)A\t  If  eol  "ootn,  'Tis  well  I  know. 

)f  triofAC  (pexXfAC)  T6otn,      I  know. 

TDeifim  An  f ut)  aza  a^    I  say  what  I  know. 

I  LIKE,  I  PREFER. 

651.  **Ilike"  and  ^' I  prefer''  are  translated  by  tht 
expressions  If  xnA\t  (aiL,  a\z)  liom  and  p exvfp  liom 
(it  is  good  with  me ;  and,  it  is  better  with  me). 

I  like  milk.  1p  n^A\t  liom  bAinne. 

He  prefers  milk  to  wine.      If  peApf  leif  bAinne  nA 

fion. 

Does  the  man  like  meat  ?     An  \y\A\t  teif  An  bpeAp 

f  eoil  ? 

Did  you  like  that  ?  Aji  rhxMc  le^c  e  [  m  ? 

I  liked  it.  X)a  riiAit  Liom  6. 

We  did  not  like  the  water,    lliof  mA\t  Linn  An  c-uifge 


642.  If  we  change  the  preposition  "  le ''  in  tbft 
ftb-Qve  sentences,  for  the  preposition  "-oo,"  we  get 
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another  idiom.  "It  is  really  good  for,"  It  is  of 
benefit  to."  1r  mA\t  -Oom  e.  It  is  good  for  me  : 
{whether  I  like  it  or  not). 

He  does  not  like  milk  but  it  is  good  for  him. 
til  tYiAic  lei]^  bAinne  aCc  ip  itiaic  -06  e. 

N.B. — In  these  and  like  idiomatic  expresssions  the 
preposition  "le"  conveys  the  person's  own  ideas  and 
feelings,  whether  these  are  in  accordance  with  fact  or 
not.  If  pu  liotn  "oul  50  h-AlbAm.  I  think  it  is 
worth  my  ^Yhile  to  go  to  Scotland  {whether  it  is  really 
the  case  or  not).  If  m6\\  liotn  An  luAt  foin.  I  think 
that  a  great  price.  1f  ftiApAt  liotn  6  pn.  I  think 
that  trifling  {another  person  may  not). 

The  word  "  think  "  in  such  phrases  is  not  trans- 
lated into  Irish. 

If  fiu  -Ouic  -oul  50  ti-AlbAin.  It  is  really  worth 
your  while  to  go  to  Scotland  {whether  you  think  so  or 
not). 


CI5  Uom,  I  CAN,  I  AM  ABLE. 
653.  Although  there  is  a  regular  verb  feu-oxMtn, 
meaning  I  can,  I  am  able,  it  is  not  always  used. 
The  two  other  expressions  often  used  to  translate 
the  English  verb  "  I  can,"  are  C15  liom  and  if  f6i-oip 
tiom. 
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The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  uses  of 
the  verbs. 

Present  Tense. 

Veu-OAim,  C15  tiom*  or    |    i  can,  or  am  able. 

If  peit)it\  liom,t  ) 
]:eiiT)Ann  cti,  C15  leAZ  or 

If  f  ei"Oip  iBAC. 

&c.,  &c. 


Thou  canst  or  art  able. 


Negative. 

tli  feuT).Mm,  til  ti5  Horn;  or|^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
111  pei-oin  liom.  ; 


An  T)ci5  leAC  ?  or 
An  f  emif  leAC  ? 


InterrogatiYe. 


Can  you?  or  are  you  able? 


Negative  Interrogative. 


YIa6  -ocis  leif  ?  or| 
nAC  fei-Qifv  leif?) 


Can  he  not?  or  is  he  not 
able? 


Past  Tense. 


"O-  peu-OAV,  tAini5  Horn,  orl    ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
•00  b'  feroip  liom.  ) 

Imperfect. 

•O'  f  eu-oAinn,  tigeA-O  Horn.    I  used  to  be  able. 


•  LiteraUy :  It  comes  with  me.       1 1*  is  possible  with  me. 
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Future. 


jreu-opA-o,  cioc^TAit)  Uotn.    I  shall  be  able. 


Conditional. 


I  would  be  able. 


tiom. 
Ill  v6iT)ip  teif, 


(He  thinks)  he  cannot. 
He  cannot  (It  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  him). 


I  MUST. 


BM.  The  verb  "  must,"  when  it  means  necessity  or 
duty,  is  usually  translated  by  the  phrase  ni  piilAif  or 
cAicpit),  This  latter  is  really  the  third  person  singu- 
lar, future  tense  of  CAicim  ;  but  the  present  and  other 
tenses  are  also  frequently  used.  It  may  also  be  very 
neatly  rendered  by  the  phrase,  ip  eigeAti  -oo  (lit. 
it  is  necessary  for). 


The  English  phrase  "have  to"  usually  means 
"  must"  and  is  translated  like  the  above  :  as,  I  have 
to  go  home  now.    Cai tpt)  m6  -oul  a  ti^ile  Atioif. 


Ml  puliip  ^otn,  cAitpfO  m6,  or 
if  eigeAn  -oom. 


I  must. 


Hi  putAiji  Tbuic,  CAitpt)  cu,  or] 
if  eigedn  X)uic.  J 

til  pulAit^  "66,  CAitpiTl)  fe,  or 
If  eise^n  -06 

&c.,  &c. 


You  must. 


He  must. 
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The  English  verb  '*  must,"  expressing  duty  or 
necessity,  has  no  past  tense  of  its  own.  The  English 
past  tense  of  it  would  be  "  had  to:''  as,  "  /  had  to  go 
away  then"    The  Irish  translation  is  as  follows  :— 


The  English  verb  "  must "  may  also  express  a 
supposition;  as  in  the  phrase  "  You  must  he  tired." 
The  simplest  translation  of  this  is  "  rii  ipulA^x  50 
ttpuiL  cuippe  ot\c,"  or,  "rii  puUip  116  zu\\\\'e  opc." 
The  phrase  "  ip  cop^MtiAiL  50,"  meaning  "  It  is  pro- 
bable that"  may  also  be  used  :  as,  Ip  copAfh^il  50 
t)fuil  cuippe  opc. 

The  English  phrase  "  must  have  "  always  expresses 
supposition,  and  is  best  translated  by  the  above 
phrase  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  past  tense,  as,  "  You 
must  have  been  hungry,"  Hi  putAip  50  pAib  ocp^p  opc. 
He  must  have  gone  out.  Hi  pul^ip  50  troexiCxMt)  pe 

ni  jrulAi]!  5«fi  CUA1-6  (or  50  rroeAjAi'o)  pe  AtnAd,  is  used  in  Munster. 


tliop  ti'puUip  -torn,  Caw  me,  or 
•00  b'eigeAn  •ootn. 

tliop  G'puUip  ■Ctiic,  CxMt  cu,  or 


You  had  to. 


"00  b'eigexin  -ouic. 
&c.,  &c. 


I  ESTEEM. 
6?<5.  I  esteem  is  translated  by  the  phrase  me^Y 
A^.    Literally,  "  I  have  esteem  on. 
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I  esteem  John. 
Did  you  esteem  him  ? 
He  says  that  he  greatly 
esteems  you. 


1\.Al5  mCAp  AgAC  ? 

X)e]]\  ye  50  bpiiiL  nieAp 
mon  Aije  opcpA. 


I  DIE. 

656.  Although  there  is  aregularverb,  eu^.tfie,  in  Irish 
it  is  not  often  used ;  the  phrase  geibim  bAp,  I  find 
dcat]i,   is   usually   employed   now.    The  following 
examples  will  illustrate  the  construction  : — 
The  old  man  died  yester-    puAip  au  peAn-peAp  bAp 

day-  in-oe. 
We  all  die.  5eit)miT)  iiile  bAp. 

I  shall  die.  jeCbA-o  bAp. 

They  have  just  died.  Cai-q  cap  eip  bAtp  -o'f  a^aii 

You  must  die.  CAicpit)  cu  bip -o'pasail 

I  OWE. 

647.  There  is  no  verb  "owe"  in  Irish,    Its  place  is 
supplied  by  saying  "  There  is  a  debt  on  a  person. 
Z,A  piAd*  opm.  I  owe. 

Whenever  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  expressed  the 
word  \:\At  is  usually  omitted  and  the  sum  substituted, 
lie  owes  a  pound.  Ua  piinc  Aip. 

You  owe  a  shilling.  Ua  psiLLing  opr. 


*  The  plural  of  thid  word,  piAC  A,  is  very  frequently  used  in  thiv 
phrase. 
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When  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  due  is 
mentioned,  the  construction  is  a  little  more  difficult : 
as,  I  owe  you  a  poimd,  as,  pCinc  ajac  oftn,  i.e., 
You  have  {the  claim  of)  a  pound  on  me— the  words  in 
brackets  being  always  omitted. 

He  owes  me  a  crown.  Za  cop6in  A5.\m  Aiji. 

Here  is  the  man  to  whom    Seo  e   An  pe^fv  a  (50) 
you  owe  the  money.  tipuil     An  c-AipgeA-o 


I  MEET. 

648.  The  verb  "  meet "  is  usually  translated  by  the 
phrase  ''there  is  turned  on,"  e.g.,  "  I  meet  a  man"  is 
translated  by  saying  man  is  turned  on  me." 
CAfCAtt  r^A\\.  opm  (liom  or  t)om) ;  but  the  phrase 
btiAitceAt\  (or  tAt^tA)  ipeA\^  o\\m  is  also  used.  I  met 
the  woman,  "oo  CA^xxt)  An  tiOAti  ot\m  (liom  or  x)otn). 

They  met  two  men  on  the    X)o  CAf  at!)  beipc  fCAiA  opt  a 

road.  ■Af  •A"  tnbocAf. 

I  met  John.  t)uAit  SeAg^n  umAm. 

Physical  Sensations. 
659.  All  physical  sensations,  such  as  hunger,  thirsty 
weariness,  pain,  &c.,  are  translated  into  Irish  by  say- 
ing that  "hunger,  thirst,  &c.,  is  on  a  person;"  as,  1 
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am  hungry.  O  ocpAf  ofim.  Literally,  hunger  is  on 
me.  He  is  thirsty.  Za  c^pc  Aip.  Literally,  thirst  r 
on  him. 

The  same  idiom  is  used  for  emotions,  such  as 
pride,  joy,  sorrow,  shame,  &c.  The  following  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  the  construction  : — 


t)puil  ocp^f  opu  ? 
til  full  ocjAAf  of\m  Anoif*. 
t)i  Ar{-zA\\z  ofiAinn  iiToe. 
t)i  AUA  tA\\z  opAinn  inT)e. 
t)puil  r)A^\\e  o\\tA  ? 

t)i  iiAipe  An  qMojAil  uipfii.    She    was  very 

ashamed. 


Are  you  hungry  ? 
I  am  not  hungry  now. 
We    were    very  thirsty 

yesterday. 
Are  they  ashamed  ? 

much 


iDeit)  h\\6x)  m6\y  A^\\. 
TlAit)  cuipfe  o\\z  ? 
Y\a  biot)  exNjlA  0|\c. 

AnA  6ox)lA-6  o\\m. 
TZa  ylA^VAn  o\\z. 


He  will  be  very  proud. 
Were  you  tired  ? 
Don't  be  afraid. 
I  am  very  sleepy. 
You  have  a  cold. 


Whenever  there  is  a  simple  adjective  in  Irish  cor- 
responding to  the  English  adjective  of  mental  or 
'physical  sensation,  we  have  a  choice  of  two  construe- 
tions,  as : — 


I  am  cold. 

You  are  sick. 

I  was  weary. 


TZa    cu  cinn 
(or  bpeoice) 
X)\  me  cuippeA(i 


or  zA  puACc*  opm. 
ZA  cinneAp  opc. 

t)i  ctiippe  opm. 


•  Distinguish  between  fUj-cAn  a  cold  (a  disease)  and  puAcc, 
the  cold,  coldness  (of  the  weather)  and  the  adjective  puAp,  cold. 
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m6  cinn  and  za  cinneAf  otAtn  have  not  quite  the 
same  meaning,  me  cinn  means  J/eeZ  stcA; ;  but 

CA  cinnexip  onm  means  /  am  in  gome  sickness,  such  a» 
fever,  &o. 

I  CANNOT  HELP. 

650.  The  English  phrase  "  I  cannot  help  that/'  is 
translated  by  saying  1  have  no  help  on  that.  \V\  putl 
ne^pc  AgAm  pn.  The  word  leigeAr,  ^'cure"  may 
be  used  instead  of  neApc. 

When  **  cannot  help  "  is  followed  by  a  present  parti- 
ciple in  English,  use  m  fi-'e^"^^^*^     1  g^n,  with  ver- 

bal  noun :  as,  I  cannot  help  laughing,  X\\  \  P^^"^*^^"^  L 

(|:eiT)ip  Liom  ) 

5 An  5Ai|\it)e. 

I  AM  ALONB. 

651.  There  are  two  expressions  which  translate  the 
English  word  "alone"  in  such  sentences  as  lam 
Alone,  He  is  alone,  &c.,  i.e.,  C^im  \\r\  Aon^p,  or  UAim 
liom  pein  (I  ara  in  my  oneship,  or  I  am  by  (with) 
myself).  He  is  alone.  TLA  p6  AotiAp,  or  pe  Leip 
pein.  She  was  alone.  X)'\  pi  'nA  ti-^onAp,  or  X)\  pi 
leiti  pein.  We  shall  be  alone.  t)6imix) 'n^p  n-A^cnAp. 
or  beimix)  linn  p6in. 

I  ASK. 

652.  The  English  word  "asA;"  has  two  distinct 
meanings  according  as  it  means  beseech''  ov  "  in- 
quir^y    In  Irish  there  are  two  distinct  verbs,  viz., 
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lAjifiAim,  I  ask  {for  a  favour),  and  "piAppuijim,  I  ask 
{for  information).  Before  translating  the  word  "ask" 
we  must  always  determine  what  is  its  real  meaning, 
and  then  use  lApp  or  piAppuig  accordingly. 


Ask  your  friend  for  money. 

Ask  God  for  those  graces. 

Ask  him  what  o'clock  it  is. 
He  asked  us  who  was  that 

at  the  door. 
They  asked  me  a  question. 


foin  A  tAX)M\\c  x)uic. 
piAppuig  -oe  CAX>  A  CI05  e. 
X)'  pMppuig  fe  t)inn  c\a'\\ 

t)'e  fin  ^5  An  X)opc\f . 

■Diom. 


653. 

I  do  not  oare. 

It  is  no  ajBfair  of  mine. 
Is  it  not  equal  to  you  ? 
It  is  no  affair  of  yours. 
You  don't  care. 
He  does  not  care. 
It  is  no  affair  of  his. 
We  did  not  care. 
It  was  no  affair  of  ours 
They  did  not  care. 


DO  NOT  CARE. 

If  cumA  liom. 
1f  cutriA  "Com. 
IIaC  cuniA  Tiuic ? 
If  cumA  "buic. 

1p  ClimA  IBAC. 

Ip  cumA  leip. 
1p  cuiriA  "bo. 
t)A  CumA  linn. 
t)A  CumA  ■Ouinn. 
t)A  CutTiA  leo. 


(See  what  has  been  said  about  the  prepositions  le 
and  -oo  in  the  Idiom  "I  prefer,"  par.  642.) 
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I  OUGHT. 

6S4.  "  I  ought"  is  translated  by  the  phrase  if  c6i|a 
(or  Celtic)  "ooiTi.  You  ought,  if  coif  t)uic,  if  ce^\fc 
•oiiic.  We  ought  to  go  home,  1f  coif  -01111111  -oul 
^  tjAile.  We  ought  to  have  gone  home,  \)s  Coif 
■Oiiinn  "oul  A  BxMle,  As  the  word  "  ought  "  has  no  in- 
flection for  the  past  tense  in  English,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  past  infinitive  in  English  to  express  past 
time.  But  as  the  Irish  expression,  if  coif,  has  a  past 
tense  (da  CCif)  the  simple  verbal  noun  is  always  used 
in  Irish  in  such  expressions. 

Ought  you  not  have  gone  to    n4f  66if  -buic  "otil  50 
Derry  with  them  ?  "Ooif  e  leo  ? 

He  ought  not  have  goud    tliof  (i6if  X)6  imte^Cc. 
away. 


English  Dependent  Phrases  translated  by  the 
Verbal  Noun. 

653.  Instead  of  the  usual  construction,  consisting 
of  a  verh  in  a  finite  tense  followed  by  its  subject  (a 
noun  or  a  pronoun),  we  very  frequently  meet  in  Irish 
with  the  following  construction.  The  English  finite 
verb  is  translated  by  the  Irish  verbal  noun,  and  the 
English  subject  is  placed  before  the  verbal  noun.  If 
the  subject  be  a  noun  it  is  in  the  nominative  form, 
but  if  a  pronoun  ia  the  disjunctive /om. 
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The  following  examples 

£'d  prefer  that  he  should  he 
there  rather  than  my- 
self. 

Is  it  not  better  for  us  that 
these  should  not  be  in 
the  boat. 

I  saw  John  when  he  was 
coming  home. 

I  knew  him  when  I  was  a 
hoy. 

The  clock  struck  just  as 
he  wa^'  coming  in. 


'ill  exemplify  the  idiom : — 

*Oo   b'pexiii|A  tioni  6  "oo 
Geit  Ann  nA  tntj^e. 

11^6  pe-3jAp  -OOinn  ^^n  iat; 
fo  "oo  beic  mp  AM  mbv^v-o. 

ConriAic  me  SeAg^n  x^suf 

m6  im  X)Ua6a\11. 

'Oo  BuAiL  An  CI05  Agup  6 
,A5  ZQAtL  ifzeAC. 
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Idiomatic  Expressions. 

cum. 


Cuip  0|imf  A  4. 

Cuipimfe  o|\cf«5i  6. 

Cuif\  i^mAZ  (ofc). 

Cuip  An  cAt^c  50  mOp  Aif. 

Cuitipex3it)rA  "o'fMexMt)  one 

Cuip    iaCaU    Aif\    6  (a) 
■C  6  An  Aril. 

cuip  oiAin  -J  ni  CuippeAT) 
oi\c. 


Cuip  1^6  A  pi  An. 

Ciiif  f6  fpeic  (or  pupAn) 
opm, 

CuipeAf  pOrfiAm  A'CeAnArh. 
Ca  cup   fiof    (cfAfic  or 

lompAt))  Ap  An  gcogAt). 
Cuip  pe  culAit)  6at)A1$  vA 

*6eAnArii, 
Cuip  pe  'nA  luige  opm. 
Cuip  1  gCAp  gup  pAig-otiip 

mipe. 
Cuip  Ap  bun. 

Cuip   (t)Ain)    p6    pAoi  1 

SCopcAig. 
Ca   pe  A5 

cuiceArh. 


Say  it  was  I  did  it. 

I  say  it  was  you  did  it. 

Di'ess  yourself. 

Th  irst      annoy  e  i  hina 

greatly. 
I'll  make  you  stop. 

Make  him  do  it. 

Don't  interfere  with  me 
and  I  will  not  interfere 
with  you. 

He  tracked  him  (her,  them). 

He  addressed  me. 

I  resolved  to  do  it. 
There  is  talk  about  the 
war. 

He  got  a  suit  of  clothes 

made. 
He  convinced  me  of  it. 
Suppose  me  to  be  a  soldier. 

Established. 

He  settled  down  in  Cork. 


cun   'r  Ag    He  is  debating  in  his  mind. 
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Ca  pe  CAb.vptxA. 
Ua  f6  biiAilce  ftiA) 

CA    fe    CU^CA  (cAti)A|ACA) 

"oo'n  locc  fAn. 
UAt)Ai|A  "DO  *6|uiim  leif. 
tujAf         n'DeAf\(A)  An 

fOlAf. 
Ca  f  e  CAbAptA  fUAp. 

U115  p6  f  UAp. 

Ca  CAli)ApCA  puAp  Ai^e. 

1p  •oeACAippfiine  1  eiceAdi 

"DO  cAtoAipc  "o'a  Ceile. 
Ua  CAbAipc  puAp  mof  Alf. 


Surrender. 
He  is  played  ont. 
He  is  addicted  to  that  vice. 


Turn  your  back  to  him. 
I  noticed  the  light. 

He  has  been  given  up 

for  dead. 
He  gave  in. 
He  lias  given  in. 
It   is   hard   to  reconcile 

truth  and  falsehood. 
He  is  highly  educated. 


"OeAti  fUT)  Afi  "00  tti<StAi)A.  Obey  your  mother. 

til  •oeAfipA'D  pe  put)  opm.  He  would  not  oblige  me. 

IIaC  rriAic  n^C  tToeAptiAip  How  well  you  didn't  do  it 

pein  e  !  yourself ! 

Y\a6  mMt  uA  "oe.AtiAnn  cu  Why  don't  you  obey  j'-oui 

pein  puT)  Ap  -oo  n'lAtAip  ?       mother  yourself  ? 


tltiAip  tui5eA"OAp  A  peAbv\p 
"00  •6iinp  (pmnip)  aii 
ticApc. 

DeAn  Aipe  ("oo)  CAliAipc 

•OCT)  jno  peni. 
TDeAn  -oo  gno  pein. 
UAbAip  Aipe  ■Dot)  gno  p6in. 


When  they  understood 
hoiv  well  you  had  done 
the  trick. 


]\Iind  your  own  business. 
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■De^n   r\A         r>o   t\\u-t)    Milk  the  cow3. 
(ttle^j^An) . 

An  nT)ei\|\Tu\if*  An  "oopuf    Did  you  shut  the  door  ? 
■oo  •OiinAT)  ? 

O  fe  ^5  •oeAnArh  ojiAinn.    He  is  coming  towards 


Conup  (cioiinuf)  "o'  imtis    How  did  he  get  on  ? 
leif  ? 

„  fWhat  became  of  him  ? 

[AVhat  happened  to  him  ? 

tliuMp  cuiceAnn  \\ux)  imA\y    When  something  like  this 

fee  AtTiAC.  happens. 

Cat)  in">ceocAr  ontn  ?      1  -r^n  j.    -t;  l  f  « 

'  [     What  will  become  of  me  ? 

(C|Aeu-o  eipeocAi^  'oom  ?)J 


Dob'  e  An  teAX)  -ouine  "oo  The  first  person  he  met 

t)iiAiL  uinie  tlA  Se-djAn  was  SsAg^n  Iiac. 

UAt. 

Ip  e  fMiT)  "oob' freAftx  leif  \  What  he  wished  most  to 

feipcmcnAnASAfAtiAig  see  was  the  banishment 

50  le\\\  x>'a  n-Dibipc  Ap  of  the   whole  of  the 

eipinn.  English  from  Ireland. 

Ip  e  pii-o  -00  C115  Anoip  Cum  What  brought  me  to  talk 

CAince  leAz  me  tlA  me  with  you  now  is  the  fact 

beic  1  5cpiiA-6-CAp.  that  I  am  in  difficulty. 

Ip  e  put)  -DO  pmne  (-oein)  What  the  man  did  was  to 

AtipeAp  llAcAiteAtrileo.  throw  at  them. 
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If  6  ptm  -00  t)e\n  S6AmA\*  What  James  did  then  was 
^nnf^iii  llA  1  t)j\oiitiAt)  to  make  him  a  present 
■Aip.  of  it. 

1r  6  pu-o  xi-oeipeAt)  What  everyone  used  to  say 

einne  HA  gup  tti^ic  was  that  it  was  a  grea; 

blessing  for  him. 


moR. 


If  in6p  le  mAoit)exirh  6. 

tliop  rhfip  Le  f  At)  6. 

f.H  m<5fi  t)om  ptlLeAf). 
til  mo|i  -60111  5ltKM|'eA(ic. 
tit  m6p  Imti  Duic. 

til  tn6p  liom  -6(5  6. 

til  mop        (ha  50)  topuil 

pe  "oeAnzA. 
til  mop  tM  50  mbeit)  fe 

cpioCnuijte. 
m6p  •com,  &c.  ? 

n<\<i  mOp  A  n'  6iniF;  cu  ! 
til  m6ix)e  (mo  +  "oe)  50 


It  is  important. 

It  is  a  thing  to  be  proud 

of,  or  boast  about. 
It    was    not    of  muct 

importance. 
I  must  return, 
I  must  take  my  departure. 
We  have  no  objection  to 

your  doing  so. 
I  don't  grudge  it  to  him. 
It  is  almost  done. 

It  will  be  nearly  finished 

Why  shouldn't  1,  &c.  ?  lit., 
how  is  it  too  much  for 
me  ? 

How  grand  you  have  got ! 
It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall 
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If  be^s  Uom  d. 

If  t)eA5  An  fS^Al  6. 
If  tjeAj  An  (iAt)Aif  tu. 

If  t>eA5  "OA  flOf  AgAC. 

If  beAg  nAC  micit)  -06  tieit 

A5  itnteACc. 
tDA  6eA5  nAp  micit)  "oo  tteit 

A5  itnteA^Cc. 
If  t)eA5  A  6. 
1f  beAg  niA         6inne  1 

n-6ipinn  X)'  f^A^opAi!)  6 

"OeAnAfh. 


1  consider  it  too  small. 

I  don't  like  it  at  all. 

I  have  no  great  opinion 

of  him. 
It's  no  great  harm.  lie 

is  not  to  be  pitied. 
You  are  not  of  much  use. 
'Tis  little  you  know. 
It  is  nearly  time  for  him 

to  be  going. 
It  was  nearly  time  for  him 

to  be  going. 
It  is  a  trifle. 

There  is  hardly  a  person 
in  Ireland  who  could 
do  it. 


Miscellaneous. 


An  eif eo(iAi-6  (fS)  linn  ? 
"Dt  f  e  Ag  eif  ge  f  ua^v. 

jTlAlC  A^n  A1C  50  f  AbAlf  ! 
ID  Alt  tnAJl  tAflA. 

Ili'op  lAbAif  fe  fiu  Aon 

fOCAl  AttlAin. 
^An    fiu    nA    h-AHAlA  "OO 
CAjlfAinS  (tAfAc). 

piu  Ap  nriAOine  f6in. 


Shall  we  succeed  ? 
It  was  getting  cold. 
Well  said  !  or  Well  done ! 
It  has  happened  luckily. 
He  did  not  speak  a  single 
word. 

Without      even  taking 

breath. 
Even  our  own  people. 
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JZa  pe       x)iiL  1  n-oLcAp. 
"Mi  cuin'iiii  liom  a  leit^m. 

Za  pegejillletteit  poll^ml 
X^A  pe  pollAiri  ua6  mop.  ] 

111  pUll  "Otll  UAlt)  A^AC. 

Ua  An  peAp  pAn  Ag  "oul  i 

mOeo  opm. 
Ca  pe  1  fioCc  bAip.  I 
CA  p6  le  ti-ucc  bAip.j 
1)^  millce(Ac)  An  fgeAl  6. 
1p  CAillce  An  lA  6  le  pluie. 
SgPAl  5 An  "OAC. 
tei5  (Leog)  •Dom  pern  let)' 

CuiT)  CAince. 
Cad  e  An  Cuix)  ACAAjAcpA 

■66? 

An  CuiT)  ip  lujA  "66  "Oa  UAip 

f  A  mbLiADAin. 
Copp  nA  b-eAgcopA, 
te  copp  •oioniAOinip. 

C-A  pmnc  -oe'n  teApc  Aige. 
Ip  iGArii  An  gno  "Ouic  e. 


lie  is  getting  letter. 
lie  is  getting  worse. 
Hear  !  hear  !    Bravo  ! 
I  don't  remember  tJie  like 
of  it. 

As  I  happen  to  have  the 
book  now. 

It  is  almost  empty. 

You  cannot  avoid  it. 
That  man's  conduct  cuts 
me  to  tlie  quick. 

He  is  at  the  point  of  death. 

It  is  a  terrible  affair. 
It  is  a  terribl}'  wet  day. 
A  very  unlikely  story. 
Don't  annoy  me  with  your 
talk. 

What  right   (call)  have 

you  to  it  ? 
At  least  twice  a  year. 

The  essence  of  wrong. 

Through  downright  lazi- 
ness. 

He  is  partly  right. 

'Tis  an  absurd  thing  for 
you  to  do. 
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C<\X)  'ha  tAoX)  r\A  ceAn- 
nuijeAtin  cu  t)f 65A  t)uic 
|reni?  5^''*  ■<'''■' '^-■^^TS^^'O 
T)0  Geit  A^Am. 

Ca  f6  Ap  n6f  cuniA  liom. 

Ce  CA  Ap       "OCl  ? 

Ta  f6  Af.  "00  ti. 

t)i  ceAT)  fAOjA  Aije  Ai^  ■6ul. 

If  •OUAt  AtA]\  "OO. 

t')i  mo  tUpAf  1  t1-AlfT5eAp. 

Ca  lei 56 Ann  cu  a  leAf, 
5o5AiUe  5<5. 

t)eit!)  f An  'nA  niAi^lA  -]  'nA 

5Ut  A\\  A  5ClU  An   -DA  lA 

'f  An  VAi-o  A  fceit)  5,iMAn 

fA  rpei^. 
Ca      beAgAn  f UAf. 
Ua  f e  fomnc  t>o-6Af . 
Ua  f e  5An  Geic  Aji  fogtiAni, 
11 1    ^-uil    An    c-ubAll  fO 

AtlDlt)  1  JCeAlAC. 

Ill  ciipfAi-6e  gAifi^e  6. 
X)o  gAii^v^.-  mufA  mbeA-O 
tiAd  cuip  5<^1lu•t)e  6. 


Why  don't  you  buy  boots 
for  yourself  ?  Because 
I  have  not  the  money. 

He  is  indifferent. 

Who  is  intending  us  harm  ? 

He  is  bent  on  attacking 
you.  He  intends  to 
harm  you. 

Others  besides  myself. 

He  had  permission  to  go. 

He  has  it  from  his  father. 

My  journey  was  in  vain. 

You  need  not. 

A  fool's  errand  ;  a  wild 
goose  chase. 

That  will  be  a  reproach 
and  a  blot  on  their 
fame  the  longest  day  the 
sun  will  be  in  the  sky. 

It  is  a  little  cold. 

He  is  somewhat  deaf. 

He  is  a  little  umcell. 

This  apple  is  not  quite 
ripe. 

It  is  nothing  to  laugh  at. 
You   would   laugh  only 

that  it  is  not  a  matter 

to  laugh  at. 
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Hi  cufVfAit)e  CAince  6. 

eile     mAfi  cuppAit)e 

Cat)  6  ah  5n6  aza  ajac  "oe? 
Do   bAineA-O   lAnp^Cc  "oe 

geic  Af. 
Di  puil  Aon  ;gAfv  A5  X)peim 

teif  An  mbAllA. 
til  Aon  rhAiteAf  'da 

$lOp. 

Hi  m6i"oe  5U|A  fSiMOtt  f6 

An  llCljA. 

5At!)Ann  lem'  Aif  fin  "oo 

■OeAnAtti. 
CAbui"6eACAf  AgAmopc  (pe)] 
Uauti  t)Ui'6eA6  "Oioc  (pe.)  | 
tDeifvim    t)uit)eA6Af  x)uic\ 

niAt^  geAll  ($ioLl)  Aip. 
5AGAim   t)uit)eA6Af   leAC  [ 

niAfv  geAll  Aip.  / 
Deit)  cu  X)eAnA6  ('o6i'6eA- 

nAC)  A5  An  cpAen, 
Den!)  cu  "o^AnAC  Ap  psoil. 

Di    CUIT)    ACA    jA  fAt)  50 

fAit)  beifite  (beptA)  Afv 
An  mbiteAttinAC. 
6ijAeoCAit)   A    dfvoi-Oe  Ap 
"OiAfimuix), 


It  is  nothing  to  talk  about. 
Find  something  else  to 
make  fun  about. 

What  do  you  want  it  for  ? 
He  was  slightly  startled. 

There's  no  use  trying  to 
get  up  on  the  wall. 

In  vain  did  he  cry  (talk, 
speak) . 

Perhaps  he  did  not  write 
the  letter. 

I  propose  to  do  that. 

I  am  tlmnkful  to  you  (J'or). 

I  thank  you /or  it. 

You  will  be  late  tor  the 
train. 

You  will  be  late/or  school, 
Some  of  them  were  sayiai^ 

that    the    rascal  was 

caught. 
It   will    break  J^ermol'a 

heart. 
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itntiste  xxp  SAt)t). 
tlloji  imti$  o\\tA  aCc  ah 

ftlT)  A  t>\  CUIltce  ACA. 

Ueip  otAAinn   ceAtc  fUAf 
leo. 

Ca  fe  -A5  "ofiAnAiti  Aitfiif 

Ap  A  CAinc. 

f6   Afv   An    X)ipeA\K  if 

fAi"6t)pe  fv\  itluriiAin. 
If  TidCA        "0616  leo. 
Ca  fe  buAitce  ifceAC  itn 

Aigne. 

LoifgeAx!)  1AT)  '11A  mbeAtAi"0. 
Cax)  A-oeAtifAT)  Cop  Af  bit 
Aige  ? 

t)i  bpeif  rh6|\  1  a  gceAfc 
ACA  XIA  f  A5A1L. 

t)i  copoin  f6'n  tjpunc  aca 

■DA  f?A$All. 

Di    saC    uile   "Ouine  Ag 
n  6  An  Am  cpuAig  (c^ua^a) 

T>1. 


They  burst  out  laughing. 
What  talk  you  have  !  If 

it  isn't  you  have  the 

talk. 

The  whole  conversation 
turned  on  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen 
Sive. 

They  only  got  what  they 

had  deserved. 
We    failed    to  overtake 

them. 

He  is  mimicking  his  man- 
ner of  talking. 

He  is  tlie  richest  man  in 
Munster. 

Probably  they  imagine. 

I  am  firmly  convinced. 

They  were  burnt  alive. 
What  will  I  do  at  all  ivith 
him-  ? 

They  were  getting  a  great 
deal  more  than  their 
right. 

They  were  getting  five 
•  shillings  in  the  pound. 
Everyone  was  sympathis- 
ing with  her. 
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ce  bA  fine  aca. 
X)a  -OoiC  LeAc  xMp  5up  leip 
^n  ^ic. 

irIT  fo>it>  A  tiiAipifg  Ann. 

torn  mxMt  Agup  mt>A  nA 
f  Alt)  eAgcoip  Aj\  bit  Ann. 

"O'fiA^rpuiJ  fe  CAD  pe 
nDeip  An  pule. 

C6'p  A  niAC  cu  ? 

Hi  iriAitpeAp  pumn  "ouic. 

Ca  t)'piOf  "OUlC  ? 

A  rS^At  pein  rs^Al  5aC 

einne. 
CufA  pe  n-oeAjA  foin. 
Ca  5n6  haC  e  AgAm. 

Hi  CAipe  -Com  p6in. 


The  eldest  of  them  wa? 

the  some  age  as  John. 
You  (one)  would  imagine 
by  him  that  he  owned 
the  place. 
There  wasn't  a  trace  of 

him  there. 
Just  as  if  it   were  not 

wrong. 
He  asked  wliat  teas  iJie 
cause  of  the  merriment. 
Whose  son  are  you  ? 
You  will  meet  your  match. 
How  did  you  know  ? 
Everyone  is  most  inter- 
ested in  his  own  affairs. 
You  are  the  cause  of  that. 
I  have  a  different  malter 

to  look  after. 
I  am  no  exception;  i.e.,  I 
am  the  same  as  tht 
others. 
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The  Autonomous  Form  of  the  Irish  Yerb, 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  or  convenient  to  expresa 
an  action  without  mentioning  the  subject,  either 
because  the  latter  is  too  general  or  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  mentioned,  or  because  there  is  somo 
other  reason  for  suppressing  it.  Most  languages  have 
felfc  this  necessity,  and  various  means  have  been  adopted 
to  supply  it.  The  use  of  the  passive  voice,  or  of 
reflexive  verbs,  or  of  circumlocutions,  is  the  method 
generally  adopted  in  other  languages.  In  Irish  there 
is  a  special  form  of  the  verb  for  this  purpose.  As  it 
lias  no  subject  expressed  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Indefinite  form  of  the  verb :  as  it  forms  a  complete 
sentence  in  itself  it  is  also  called  the  Autonomous  or 
Independent  form. 

An  English  verb  cannot  stand  without  its  subject. 
For  example,  *' walks,"  "walked,"  etc.,  express  nothing. 
The  English  verbs  cannot  alone  make  complete 
sense.  The  Autonomous  form  of  Irish  verbs  can 
stand  alone.  The  word  "  t)uAilce<A|\  "  is  a  complete 
sentence.  It  means  that  "  the  action  of  striking  takes 
place.''  The  Autonomous  form  stands  without  a 
subject ;  in  fact  it  cannot  be  united  to  a  subject, 
because  the  moment  we  express  a  subject  the  ordinary 
8rd  person  singular  form  of  the  particular  tense  and 
mood  must  be  substituted.  t)iiAacex.\f\  bo\\x). 
Someone  {they,  jyeople,  we,  etc.)  strikes  the  table ;  but 
buxMte^nn  An  peA|i  (fe,  fi^t),  r\A  "o^oine,  etc.)  An  boi\'0 

We  shall  take  the  sentence  :  iDiidilceAtA  sa-Oa^v 
le  cloiC  6  lAitti  Uai-^s.  The  word  "buAilccAp"  of  itself 
conveys  a  complete  statement,  viz.,  that  the  action  oj 
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striking  takes  place.  The  information  given  by  the 
single  word  *'  buAilceAp"  is  restricted  to  the  action. 
There  are  circumstances  surrounding  that  action  of 
which  we  may  wish  to  give  information  ;  e.g.  "  "What 
is  the  object  of  the  action  ?"  "  An  gA-Oxip."  "  What 
is  the  instrument  used  ?"  "  te  cloi(i."  «*  Where  did 
the  stone  come  from  ?"  "  0  Uirfi  t^it)5."  We  may 
thus  fill  in  any  number  of  circumstances  wo  please, 
and  fit  them  in  their  places  by  means  of  the  proper 
prepositions,  but  these  circumstances  do  not  change 
the  nature  of  the  fundamental  word  "  buAilre^iA." 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  word  "  bu.MlceAp  "  in  the 
last  sentence  is  passive  voice,  present  tense,  and  means 
"  is  struck"  and  that  5^-6.^^  "  is   the  subject 

of  the  verb.  Granted  for  a  moment  that  it  is 
passive  voice.  Now  since  "  t)uAileAnn  T)uine  gigin  6," 
somebody  strikes  liim,  is  active  voice,  as  all  admit,  and 
by  supposition  "buAilcex\t\  6," somebody  strikes  him,  or, 
he  is  struck,  is  passive,  then  comes  the  difficulty,  what 
voice  is  "  ZAtA\\  buAilce,"  somebody  is  struck?  Surely 
it  is  the  passive  of  "buAilce^p";  and  if  so  "  bu^ilce^if " 
itself  cannot  be  passive,  though  it  may  be  rendered 
by  a  passive  in  Enghsh.  If  we  are  to  be  guided 
merely  by  the  English  equivalent,  then  "bucv.leAtm"  in 
the  above  phrase  is  as  much  a  passive  voice  as 
"  buAitce^p,"  because  it  can  be  cr.rectly  translated 
into  English  by  a  passive  verb  :  viz.,  Tie  is  struck. 

When  we  come  to  consider  this  form  in  intransitive 
verbs,  our  position  becomes  much  stronger  in  favour 
of  the  Autonomous  verb.  Let  us  consider  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  SiuO^Lc^ti      An  mbOC^p  nu^ift  bionn 
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An  bOtAf  citMtYi,  aCz  ntiAip  bionn  An  b6tA|\  ^ti«6, 
fiuGAlcAp  Af\  -An  5ClAi"6e.  People  walk  on  the  road 
when  it  is  dry,  but  when  the  road  is  wet  they  walk  on 
the  path.  Where  is  the  nominative  case  of  the  so 
called  passive  verb  here  ?  Evidently  there  is  none 
The  verb  stands  alone  and  conveys  complete  sense. 
If  we  wish  to  express  the  nominative,  the  Autonomous 
form  of  the  verb  cannot  be  used.  In  the  above 
sentence  we  might  correctly  say :  SiutilAnn  fe  (fiAt), 
firm,  r\A  •oAoine,  etc.),  but  not  fiutiAlCAf  6  (iat),  finn, 
r\A  ■OAOine,  etc.) 

Probably  classical  scholars  will  draw  analogies  from 
Latin  and  quote  such  instances  as,  Goncurritur  ad 
muros.  Ventum  est  ad  Vestae.  Sic  itur  ad  astra. 
Deinde  venitur  ad  portam ;  where  we  have  intransitive 
verbs  in  an  undoubtedly  passive  construction,  and 
therefore,  by  analogy,  the  true  signification  of 
ptittAltAf  in  the  above  sentence  is  ''It  is  walked,"  and 
it  is  simply  an  example  of  the  impersonal  passive  con- 
strnction.  Now,  if  conclusions  of  any  worth  are  to  be 
drawn  from  analogies,  the  analogies  themselves  must 
be  complete.  The  classical  form  corresponding  to  the 
Irish  tDice^p  ^.vg  fiub^l  a\<  ah  nibCC^p  r\uA\\\  bsonn  au 
b6tA|A  cifiin,  etc.,  or  ZAtA\i,  ^5  fiutt^l  a|i  An  mb6tA«i 
Anoif  is  v.anting,  and  therefore  the  analogy  is  in- 
complete  and  deductions  from  it  are  of  little  value. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  we  have  in  favour 
of  the  Autonomous  verb  is  the  fact  that  the  verb 
"  to  be  "  in  Irish  possesses  every  one  of  the  forms 
possessed  by  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  The 
analogy  with  Latin  again  fails  here,    Ot^it  A5  ceA6c, 
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Somebody  is  coming.  t)eit)p4ti  x^5  r'"^^^,,  Somebody 
ivill  he  walking.  tluAip  fiiotuij  An  c-acaC  50  f Abt^p 
AS  ceAnsAilc  a  Cop,  When  the  giant  perceived  that  they 
icere  hinding  his  legs. 

The  Irish  Autonomous  form  cannot  be  literally 
translated  into  English,  because  no  exact  counterpart 
exists  in  English,  hence  the  usual  method  of  trans- 
lating this  form  k  to  use  the  English  passive  voice, 
but  the  Irish  verb  is  not  therefore  passive.  To  give 
an  instance  of  the  incapability  of  the  English  language 
to  express  literally  the  force  of  the  Autonomous  verb, 
notice  the  English  translation  of  the  subjoined 
example  of  the  continued  use  of  the  Autonomous  verb 
in  an  Irish  sentence. 

"  Aic  AnA-Ae\\eA6  if  eAt)  au  aic  pm  :  ntiAip  GiceAp 
A5  5At)Ail  An  cpeo  pAin  1  n-Am  niAipt)  nA  ri-oitxie, 
AipijceAp  coipi-OeAcc  -o'^  "oeAnAtfi  -]  poq\om  niAp 
beipiTie  AS  pit  1  potpom  eile  triAp  t)eipit)e  A5  ceiteAt), 
-J  AnnpAin  AipigceAp  potpom  mAp  tiocpAi-oe  puAp-j  m^p 
t)UAilpi-6e  1  mAp  t)eipn6e  pAoi  buAlAt)  1  mAp  bpippi-oe, 
1  AnnpAin  AipigceAp  mAp  tteAt)  -oeApg-puAtAp  •]  c6ip." 

This  passage  cannot  be  literally  translated  :  the 
following  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  its  meaning :  "  That 
place  is  frequented  by  fairies  :  when  one  is  walking 
near  it  in  the  dead  stillness  of  the  night,  footsteps 
are  heard  and  loud  noises,  as  if  people  were  running 
and  fleeing,  and  then  other  noises  are  heard  as  if 
people  were  overtaking  (those  who  were  running 
away),  and  were  striking  and  being  struck,  and  as  if 
they  were  being  broken  in  pieces,  and  then  are  heard 
noises  as  if  they  were  in  hot  rout  and  pursuit." 
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The  Autonomous  form  of  the  verb  has  a  passive 
voice  of  its  own  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  verbal 
adjective  (or  past  participle)  of  the  verb  to  the  Auto- 
nomous forms  of  the  verb  to  be  ;  e.g.,  UAt^iA  buAilce, 
etc. 

This  form  of  the  Irish  verb  has  a  full  conjugation 
through  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  active  and  passive 
voices  ;  but  has  only  one  form  for  each  tense.  All 
verbs  in  Irish,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  asser- 
tive verb  If,  have  this  form  of  conjugation.  If  can 
have  no  Autonomous  form,  because  if  has  no  meaning 
by  itself.  It  is  as  meaningless  as  the  sign  of  equaHty 
(=)  until  the  terms  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  it. 

To  sum  up  then,  the  Irish  Autonomous  form  is  not 

passive,  for — 

(1)  All  verbs  (except  transitive  and  intransi- 
'  tive,  even  the  verb  zA,  have  this  form  of  conjugation. 

(2)  This  form  has  a  complete  passive  voice  of  its 
own. 

(3)  The  disjunctive  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns 
are  always  used  with  it ;  e.g.,  btiAilceAf  6. 

(4)  Very  frequently  when  a  personal  pronoun  is 
the  object  of  the  Autonomous  form  of  the  verb,  it  is 
placed  last  in  the  sentence  or  clause  to  which  it 
belongs,  thus  giving  a  very  close  analogy  with  the 
construction  of  the  active  verb,  already  explained  in 
par.  535.  tliop  CiAn  •0Atn...5Ut\  feoUt)  ifceAt  r^n 
gcoiU  reo  me... It  was  not  long  until  I  was  driven  into 
this  wood.  X)o  leiseAfAt)  6  n-A  gcpeACcAit)  iax).  They 
were  healed  of  their  wounds, 

(5)  Lastly,  and  tb*  strongest  point  of  all,  in  the 
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minds  of  native  Irish  speakers,  without  exception,  the 
word  buA\lJzeA\\  in  such  sentences  as  "  t)ii<MiceAn  An 
5A-t)At\  "  is  active,  and  sa-Cap  is  its  object.  Surely 
those  Irish  speakers  are  the  best  judges  of  the  true 
shape  of  their  own  thoughts. 

We  will  now  give  a  synopsis  of  the  various  forms 
of  the  Autonomous  verb,  beginning  with  the  verb  c4. 


tlf  puilceAfi.f 

Hi  tticeAf\. 
CiteAf  (bitexAf). 

Hi  fAbtxif. 
bici. 

beip^ii,  beipexif,  beit) 
t^BAfi,  b6iteAf\. 

beip(t)e),  ben:)Fi(tbe) 
beici. 

biceA|\ 

etc 

>A  mbeipi 
50  |\AbtAt\ ! 
50  mbice^p ! 


The  Yerb 


a. 

o 


P. 


/  is,  are. 

is  not,  are  not. 
does  be,  do  be. 
does  not  be,  do  not  be. 
was,  were, 
was  not,  M  ere  not, 
used  to  be. 
will  be. 


(Let). 
(If). 

(If). 

af). 

(May). 
(May).y 


1    <D  i 
\ 

a 
o 

CD 

B 

o 
m 


would  be. 
be. 

is,  are. 

does  be,  do  be. 


were,  would  be. 
be  (for  once). 
\  be  (generally). 


t)eipim  50  bpuilceAt\,  I  say  that  someone,  etc.,  is. 
■Deipim  t^A  puilceAn,  „  „  is  not. 


•  CACAftf  or  CACA'f . 
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An  Intransitive  Yerb. 


t)iteAp  A5  ftut)At. 
f  iuDaIcaoi. 
Dici  A5  fiut)Al. 

Deiv'^p  A5  fiubAl. 

flUbAlpAOl. 

fuibAlcAiA  (Let). 

t)ice.\t\  AS  pul3v^t  (Let). 

triA  putJAlCAf  (If), 
etc. 

■OA  flUGAlCAOl  (If). 

'OA  nibeipi  as  fiiiOAl  (It) J 


o 


CD 

a 

O 

<D 

a 

o 

m 


walks,  walk, 
is  (are)  walking, 
does  (do)  be  walking, 
walked. 

was  (were)  walking. 

used  to  walk. 

used  to  be  walking. 

will  walk. 

will  be  walking. 

would  walk. 

would  be  walking. 

walk. 

be  walking. 

is  (are)  walking, 

would  be  walking. 
<  were  walking. 


A  Transitive  Yerb. 

A  noun  is  placed  after  the  active  forms  in  order  to  show  the  cases. 

DuAilceAp  An  cUf.  Someone  strikes  the  table. 

CAtAt\  A5  buAlAt)  An  ctAitx.  SoHieone  is   striking  the 

table. 

O  An  clATi  -OA  ($^)  feuAlAt).  The  table  is  being  struck 
CACAn  buAiice.  Someone  is  struck. 

CAtAr  pe  t)UAlA-6,  Someone  is  being  struck. 

t)iceAtA  AS  buAlA*  An  6lAir.  Someone  usually  strikes 

the  table. 

Do  buAileAt)  An  cU^        Someone  struck  the  table. 
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t)iCeAr  ^5  buAlA-t)  An  CUip.  Someone  was  striking  the 

table. 

t)i  Au  cUp  x)A  (^a)  ftiiAlAt).  The  table  was  being  struck. 
^i)ice^r  bu^ilce.  Someone  was  struck. 

t)ice^r  pe  t)iMU-0.  Someone  was  being  struck. 

biMilci  Au  cl^p.  Someone   used  to  strike 

the  table. 

t)ici  A^  buAlA-C  An  CtAip.    Someone  used  to  be  strik- 
ing the  table. 

t)icf  biiAilce.  Someone  used  to  be  struck. 

biu\iLp.\p  (buAilpeAp)  An    Someone   will   strike  the 

cL^^n-  table. 
t3ei|.v\p    AS   buAlA-o  An    Someone  will  be  striking, 

•^l-^'n-  the  table. 

\De\yA\\  bUAilce.  Someone  will  be  struck. 

t)iMiLpi    (buAilpii6e)    An    Someone  would  strike  the 

cl<^p.  table. 
t)eipi  ^5  biuLAt)  An  CIa]\\.    Someone  would  be  striking 

the  table. 

t>eipt  buAilce,  Someone  would  be  struck. 

UiiAiLccAp  An  cUp.  Let  someone   strike  the 

table. 

bicGAp  AS    buAlA-6  An    Let  someone  be  striking, 

<^l'^'n-  the  table 

niA  buAiLccAp  An  clAp.  If  someone  strikes  the  table. 
niA  biccAp  AS  buAlAt)  An    If  someone  does  be  striking^ 

<^^^'n-  the  table, 

etc. 

Va  mbuAilp  An  cUp.        If  someone  were  to  strike 

the  table. 
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■Oa  mbeiKi  A5  DuAtA*  An    If  someone  were  to  be 

striking  the  table. 

Before  leaving  this  important  subject  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  see  what  some  Irish  grammarians 
have  thought  of  the  Autonomous  form. 

O'Donovan  in  his  Irish  Grammar  (p.  183)  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  passive  voice  has  no  synthetic  form  to  denote 
persons  or  numbers ;  the  personal  pronouns,  therefore, 
must  be  always  expressed,  and  placed  after  the  verb  ; 
and,  by  a  strange  peculiarity  of  the  language,  they 
are  always  '  in  the  accusative  form.' 

"For  this  reason  some  Irish  scholars  have  con- 
sidered the  passive  Irish  verb  to  be  a  form  of  the 
active  verb,  expressing  the  action  in  an  indefinite 
manner  ;  as,  DuAitceAf  me,  i.e.,  some  person  or  persons, 
thing  or  things,  strikes  or  strike  me ;  DUAiteA*  e,  some 
person  or  thing  fnot  specified  J  struck  him.    But  it  is 
more  conYenient  in  a  practical  grammar  to  call  this 
form  by  the  name  passive,  as  in  other  languages, 
and  to  assume  that  cu,  6,  i,  and  iat),  which  follow  it, 
are  ancient  forms  of  the  nominative  case." 
Molloy  says  in  his  Grammar,  page  62 : — 
*'  Verbs  have  a  third  form  which  may  be  properly 
called  deponent ;  as  buAilceAt^  m6,  I  am  (usually) 
heaten;    touAilceAtt    u,  thou  art  (usually J  beaten; 
buAitceAn  6,  he  is  CusuallyJ  heaten.    The  agent  ol 
this  form  of  the  verb  is  never  known ;  but  although 
verbs  of  this  form  always  govern  the  objeotive  case, 
like  active  verbs,  still  they  must  be  rendered  in  English 
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hy  the  passive ;  as,  bUAile^*  ^A^o,  they  were  beaten. 
Here  m-o  is  quite  passive  to  the  action  ;  for  it  suffers 
the  action  which  is  performed  by  some  unknown 
agent." 

Again  at  page  99,  he  says  : — 

"  But  there  is  another  form  of  the  verb  whioh  always 
governs  an  objective  case  ;  and  although  it  must  be 
translated  into  the  passive  voice  in  English,  still  it  is 
a  deponent,  and  not  a  passive,  form  in  Irish  ;  as, 
biKMice^p  me,  etc.  The  grammarians  who  maintain 
that  this  form  of  the  verb  takes  a  nominative  case 
clearly  show  that  they  did  not  speak  the  language  ; 
for  no  Irish- speaking  person  would  say  buAilcexip  p^, 
V,  riA-o.  It  is  equally  ridiculous  to  say  that  6,  i,  iad, 
are  nominatives  in  Irish,  although  they  be  found  so 
in  Scotch  Gaelic." 

Further  on,  at  page  143,  he  states  again  that 
"  deponent  verbs  govern  an  objective  case." 

Thus  we  plainly  see  that  O'Donovan  and  Molloy 
bear  out  the  fact  that  the  noun  or  pronoun  after  the 
Autonomous  form  of  the  verb  is  in  the  accusative 
case,  though  the  former  says  it  is  more  convenient  to 
assume  that  it  is  in  the  nominative  case  ! 


APPENDICES. 


Appendix  I, 

NOUNS  OF  THE  FIBST  DECLENSION. 


At>ft<in,  a  song. 
6-6^ApuAH,  a  halter. 
A-6bA)i,  a  cause. 
AX)Tn<.\'o,  wood. 
ATnAX)An,  a  fool. 
AmA]\c,  a  sight. 
AtVitiAf,  doubt. 
AoibneAf,  delight. 
AoileAC,  manure. 
Aol,  lime. 
A|iAn,  bread. 
A\ix)Ar\,  hillock. 

A^m,  anarmy:  pi.  A^pm,  ajutia. 
AC,  swelling  or  tumour. 
ACAf,  gladness. 

bAT>,  boat. 

bAlbAn,  dummy,  (stamnierer;. 
bA|(ji,  top. 
bAf,  death. 
bcAjAn,  a  little. 
biAT),  food  ;  gen.  bi-6. 
bio^iAn,  a  pin. 
biteAtimAi,  rascal. 
blAj',  taste. 

bonn,  sole,  foundation. 

bocA^,  road  ;  nom.  pi.  boicpe. 

bitAX)An,  a  salmon. 

bjio-o,  joy,  pi'ide. 

b|ioniAC,  foal  or  colt. 

b]i6n,  sorrow. 

b|i«Ac,  brink;  pi.  b|iuACA. 

bui-osACAf,  thanks. 

bun,  bottom. 

cAifBAl,*  a  stone  fortress. 
caIax),  harbour. 


CApbAt),  chariot. 
CAj'.n,  heap. 
CApAn,  path. 
CApuji,  hammer. 
CAC,  cat. 

ceAtin,  head  or  end. 
ceoL,  music;  pi.  ceolcA. 
ceux)lon5A-o,+  breakfast. 
cincAl,  kind  or  sort. 
clcAmnAf,  marriage  alliance. 
cleipeAC,  clerk 
CL05,  bell,  clock. 
co^A-o,    war  ;     pi.    cojca  of 

cojAi-oe. 
copAn,  cup, 

cpei-oGAiii,  faith,  religion. 
cuAn,  bay  or  haven  ;  pi.  cuAncA. 
cubAn,  fo.im. 
cuL,  back  of  the  head. 

t)Aol,  beetle. 

X)eiiieAt),  end. 

T)iAbAt,  devil. 

■otniieufi,  dinner. 

■D0CA]i,  harm 

x)oiceALL,  grudge,  reserve. 

■ooriiAn,  earth,  world. 

X)onAp  misfortune. 

■ootiAp,  door  ;  pi.  t)oiiit'a. 

■ouA-6,  difficulty. 

"ouccAp,  inherited  instinct 

CA|ibAll,  a  tail. 
eAfipAO,  Spring. 
eitaeAn,  ivy. 
eolAp,  knowledge. 
eu-oAC,  cioth,  clothes. 


•  This  word  also  means  a  child's  spinning  "  top." 

t  In  spoken  language  bueicpcApcA,  m.,  is  useu  for  "  breakfast." 
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^^r^^H  shelter 

piAc,  raven  ;  pi.  peic  or  peij. 
Toc&l,  a  word;    pi.  pocAil  or 

poclA. 
pojmAfi,  Autumn, 
f  onn,  tune  or  air. 


mullAC,  top;  pi.  mullA!5e. 

nAom,  a  saint. 
»ieA(\c,  strength, 
ocfidf,  hunger, 
op,  gold. 


SA^Afi,  goat. 
5A-6Afi,  beagle. 
^Ann-OAL,  gander. 
jAjipun,  a  young  boj. 
^eArriAii,  green  corn. 
5eA|i|icAc,  young  bird 
jlAf,  lock, 
jlofi,  voice. 
50b,  beak  (of  a  bird). 
5|ieAnn,  humour. 
juaI,  coal. 


lAjtAnn,  iron. 
Cp)iolA}i,  eagle, 
ion  AT),  place. 
I'pteAn,  hollow. 


lAoj,  calf. 
La|i,  middle. 

leAbAji,  a  book  ;   pi.  leAt>Atp, 

teAB|tA. 
leAbtiAn,  booklet. 
teACAji,  leather, 
teun,  misfortune 
ti'on,  a  net ;  pi.  tionr*. 
Ion,  provision, 
lopj,  a  track. 


niA-oA-6  or  mA-opA,  a  dog 

mAX)jiAi-6e. 
niAjAX),  mockery,  ridicule. 
mAOfi,  a  steward. 
niAjtc,  steer  or  beeve. 
me  AC,  failure. 
mitleAn,  blame. 
mionnAn,  kid. 
mofiAn,  muoh,  many. 


pi. 


pAjAnAd,  a  pagan. 
pAtpeuji,  paper. 
piobAn,  windpipe  or  neck. 
po|tc,  tune  or  air. 
PfieucAn,  crow. 


fiAti,  track  ;  gen.  jiiAin. 
jiox),  road, 
fun,  secret. 


f  AC,  a  sack, 
f  AjAjtc,  a  priest, 
f AjAf ,  kind  or  sort. 
fAtAnn,  salt. 
fAirifiA-o,  summer, 
f AojAt,  life,  world. 
fAOft,  craftsman,  artisan. 
fAocAji,  exertion,  work. 
feAbAc,  hawk. 

feox),  a  precious  thing,  je'^ai; 

pi.  feODA. 

fjeul,    news  ;     pi.     fjeuLA  ; 

fSeulcA,  stories. 
flAbjiA-o,  chain;  pi.  |-lA5;iA)-6a 
fop,  wisp. 
r^r^'L  Jiind  or  sort. 

rotiT>,r 

fpiojAAt),  a  spirit, 
f  po|i,  a  spur. 
fp6|ic,  sport, 
fcoti,  treasure  store. 
fUAimneAf,  repose. 


CAtriAlt,  a  short  space  of  time. 
rAoipcAC,  a  captain,  a  leader. 
cbaLIac,  hearth. 
r]\of5An,  furniture, 
cup,  beginning 
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Appendix  II. 

A  liat  of  feminine  nouns  ending  in  a  broad  consonant,  belonging 
to  the  Second  Declension. 


NoM,  Gkn.  Meaning. 

Am^pc  A-OAtuce  a  bom 

bAbos  bAbotje  a  doll 

bAir-oe^a  bAif-oije  ram 

bdptidC  bdrtuMse  tow 

bedc  beice  bee 

tjcAnn  bemne  a  mountain  peak 

bediiAi  beAtiAije  a  heifer 

t,tacA6  blAicceorblACAise  buttermilk 

boipe  palm  (of  the  hand) 

b,ie.c  bpeice  judgniei 

bpeus  bpe-se  a  lie 

bftiACAix  bpetcne  word  ot  honour 

bpos  biioige  a  shoe 

bpuijeAn  bpuijne  palace,  fort 

bui-ueAti  bui-one  a  troop 

CA.UeAd  CAilL.36  an  old  womaa 

ccAls  ceilse  Jeceit. 

tcAtic  cipce  oen 

ceAp-u  cciptie  a  trade 

ciAll  ceiUe  sense 

cidn  ceine  (pi.  ciAtirA)  distanco 

ciAjuis  ciAtioise  beetle 

d'op  cipe  a  comb 

cLAippeAd  clAipfise  a  harp 

ctATin  clointie  or  clAuine  children 

cLoc  cLoice  a  stono 

cluAf  cLuAipe  an  ear 

cluiii  clutme  plumage 

cneAO  ciiei-oe  a  wound 

colpAa  colpAije  a  heifer 

cop  coipe  a  foot 

cpAob  cpAOiBe  a  branch 

cpAoipeA^  cp.Aoipise  a  spear 

cpeAC  cpeice  plunder 

cpeAj  cpeige  crag 

ct>ioc  cpi'ce  end 

cpoi^  cpotce  gibbet 

cpop  ctioipe  cross 

cuArfi  cwAtce  cuckoo 

cutteog  cuileoise  a  fij 
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X>At)A& 

"oeoc 

tJl'otl 

•ooineArn 
"oiieAC 

fitceAlt 

fjieum 

puinneo5 

■puinnfeoj 

jionpAC 
5lun 

inseAn 

Iaiti 

lAfOS 

Iacac 

tCAC 
ICAC 

tons 

tub 

ttic 

meu^ 
tnnc 

neAm 


Qbh, 

TOAiBde 
Toei'  Be 

■oije 
■Dine 

"001  tii  nne 
•oj'.eice 

BApoise 

f euf6i5e 
f  itctlle 

PHeirhe 
■puinneoije 

f  uij'eoige 

5 Ab 16 156 

jAoice 

jeAtAije 

SionfAise  ( 

glume 

5fieine 

61  tie 
itigine 

lAime 
lAfOtjje 

lAICCe,  tACAl^S 

teice 

tetce 

tutnje 

tuibe 

tutce 

muice 
tieime 


MEANIwe 

a  vat 
a  form 
a  thorn 
a  drink 
protection 
bad  weathei 
face,  visage 

a  weasel 

time,  occasion 

anger 

beard 

chess 

a  feast 

wreath 

a  root 

window 

an  ash 

a  larli 

a  little  fork 

wind 

moon 

branch 

squeak 

girl 

knee 

sun 

hair 

thong 
daughter 

hand 

match  light' 

mud,  mire 

a  stone  flag 

half,  side 

ship 

loop 

mouse 

fingei 
pig 

heaven 


NoM.  Gbn.  Mbanino. 

oinfeAc  6infi5e  fool  (f.) 

01T065  oji-ooije  thumb 

pu-fr  peifce  reptile 

piAfroj  piAfuoi^e  worm 

piob  pi'be  musical  pipe 

pt'.ic  pl.\5ice  cheek 

poj  kiss 

HU'.fi  |i6ine  order,  regulation 

fAl  fAiLe  heel 

fe.U^  r^il-S^  hunt 

]'e.^!^c  I'eijice  love 

feipi'fAfi  feifiiije  plough 

fT:;eAC  ft;eice  hawthorn  bush 

fjiAn  rS'"^  knife 

1^51  A  rh  fjeiriie  comeliness 

fjiAC  fjeite  shield 

f56|i;iA6  f^onriAise  throat 

f5|uob  fjjjii'be  scrape 

I'i'on  fine  weather 

ftAice  rod 

fomeAnn  •poinmne  fine  weather 

fpeAL  ffeile  scythe 

fplAnc  f  plAince  spark,  thuD^erboU 

\  I  noine 

rr.on  •<,     -  nose 

cAot)  CAOi&e  Bide 

cexiT)  reix)e  string 

ronn  cuinne  wave 

ctiCAt)  cueiGe  tribt, 

uB  «it)t>  an  egg 


Appendix  III. 

NOUNS  BELONGING  TO  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. 

(a)  All  personal  nouns  ending  in  6\\\,  u^p, 

(b)  All  abstract  nouns  ending  in  acc. 

(c)  Verbal  nouns  in  acc,  Ait,  and  AtiiAiti. 

(d)  The  following  list  :— 

NoM.  Genitivh.  Meanino. 

ACC  a6ca  decree 

iiritr  AntriA  name 
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NoM. 

Aox) 

AC 

be<Min  A(^c 

b<Mn-|n'o5<\n 

b)0)i 

bit  (bioc) 
btic 
btiA-OAtn 
bLiocc 

boc 

btmj; 

bu<\c.AiLL 

bt)  Ai-i)t|ic 
cAm 

cA.rs 

cton 
cior 

cit,  m.  (ctoc) 

cliAniAin,  7?i. 
cnArii 

conn|iA'6 
COfnAm 

C|1AT) 

Cjtuc 

CUAtjlC 
CUIT) 

TJAlt 
■OAtI 
■OAC 

"OnAtlAITI 

"Di  Afimutx) 

TJJIUCC 


Genitive. 
Aif)j;re,  AipeAjcA 
AlcopA 
aiiaLa 
AnmA 

AOX)A. 
AOfA 
ACA 

bcAnriAdrA 

bAin-jn'o5tiA 

beAjiA 

bCACA 
bLACA 

btiA-otiA 

blCACCA 

bocA 

b]10  jA 

buACALlA 

bUA-OA 

buAi-oeAjicA 

CAbnA  CAt)]1A6 
CAtlA 

Cap;:;a 

CArA 

ceAtiA 

cfopA 
CeATA 

cleA|-A 
cliAmnA 
criAtriA 
cotiaIca 

COfIA 

connA|trA 
copAncA 
C|1a'6a 

CJieAf  A 
CjlOCA 

cuAjirA  (or  CUA1 

co-OA 


Meaning, 

repayment,  restitutio 

altar 

breath 

eoul 

Hugh 

folk,  people 
ford 

blessing 
queen 

a  (cooking)  spit 
life 

blossom 

a  year 

buttcr-milk 

tent,  eot 

palace,  mansion 

boy 

victory 

trouble. 

help 
tax 

Easter 
batth 

love,  desire,  afFccLion 

rent 

shower 

a  trick 

son-in-law 

bone 

sleep 


T)AtA 
TJAtlA 
■OACA 

"oeAnniA 
"OiAjmiu-oA 

■DOCCUttA 
•O  jlUCCA 
•DJIOtnA 


justice 

compact,  covenant 
defence 

torture,  dcBtruction 
belt 
form 
jice)  visit 

part,  share 

account,  meeting 

destiny 

colour 

make  or  shapo 

Dcrmot 

doctor 

dew 

a  back 
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NoM. 

Genitive. 

Meaning. 

CAflCA 

tax,  tribute 

euT) 

eUTJA 

jealousy 

eiilo"6 

euLoTjA 

escape,  elopemen 

p.icA 

cause,  reason 

pCAtlCA 

a  grave,  tomb 

■peAiiCAinn 

VeAjicAtmA 

rain 

f  eix)m 

]:eAi'jni  A 

service,  use 

peolA 

flesh,  meat 

f  lACAlt 

f  iacLa 

a  toolli 

f  ion 

piotiA 

wine 

pop 

f  eApA 

knowledge 

pLACA 

prince 

Foj 

P05A 

a  sudden  attack 

pojLiimcA 

learning 

■pOJJJIAlj 

P65AHCA  ^ 

(decree 

p«At;nAt) 

pUAJAUCA  f 

(announcenie.nt 

pUACC,  771. 

pvl  ACC  A 

cold 

pu  Apt^Latj 

puApsluijce 

ransom,  redezupt: 

I'll  AC 

pUACA 

hatred 

P'oLa 

blood 

jlCAtlTl 

jleAntiA 

▼alley 

t  OlD  A 

act,  deed 

JOtlA 

wound 

5|1A-U 

5|1A"U  A 

io  ve 

jpCAni  A 

a  piece 

511  uc 

5110CA 

curds 

rriiX 
5"  ^ 

joLa 

WGcpi 

5«c 

50CA 

a  voice 

lAHflAl-O 

1A^l|lA-UA 

a  desire,  voquftst 

1ACA 

land,  country 

ICITIAin 

lomArii. 

hurling  (a  gauia) 

lOI1l)1A-6 

ioTn(iAix)ce 

report,  notice 

tCAbAX),  / 

ICAbCA 

a  bod 

ICACCA 

a  grave 

tionn 

LeATiriA 

beer,  ala 

leApA 

a  fort 

toe 

Lor  A 

laka 

loct 

LoCCA 

re[)roach 

lopA 

an  iierb 

mAiT)ni 

m  A-ortiA 

defeat,  rout 

tDAiri^Aih 

forgi  ver.t's>4 

me  Ar 

mOApA 
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NOM. 

miAn 

mit 
mo-o 
mom 
muift 

OS 

otAnn 

OtlAtTlAin 

onoip 

|1At 

feAcc,  m. 

f  <\TTI  Alt 

SAiiiAin 

fCOC 
fBAl 
flOC 

fi'otcAin 
ftiocr 
ftriACr,  m. 
friAni 

ros 

fjion 

niuc 

CAll1.U)1|1 

CAm 

rionpjAtri 

roit 

CTIA15 

cueA-o 

C|ieoi^ 

CuAim 


Genitivb. 

miAriA 
meAtA 

tnO'DA 

tnotiA 
fnAn<s 

65A 
olriA 
oLl  AnitiA 
o  n  6  (1 A 
Of5AiLce 

fAtA 
|ieACCA 

]\e<\czA 

^leACA 

f  attiLa 

SAtTltlA 

rSACA 

fCOCA 

fBAlA 

fCACA 

fl'otCATIA 

flCACCA 

ftriACCA 

fHAtriA 

rojA 

f  p^iCA 

fltonA 

fjlOCA 

CAllllUj(A 
CAHA 

ClOnj-JAIICA 

rolA 

CItAjA 

r^ieA^OA 
cpeo^tA 

CHOX)A 
CtJAITIA 
^UACA 


Meaning. 

desire 

honey 

manner 

bog 

sea 

a  young  person 
wool 

instruction 
honour 

admission,  opening 

luck 

law 
a  form 
running 

an  equal,  like 
November 
shadow 
flower 

a  space  of  time 

frost 

peace 

posterity 

a  curb 

a  swim 

pleasure 

a  layer 

nose 

strtiam 

tailor 

a  drove 

purpose,  project 
a  will 
a  strand 
flock,  drove 
guide,  troop 
battle 

fight,  quarra' 

Tuam 

tribe 


uAini 


OAtTlA 


cave 
breast 
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Appendix  lY. 

THE  NOUNS  OP  THE  FIFTH  DECLENSION. 
The  letters  in  brackets  gi%'e  the  termination  of  the  genitive  singular. 


At)  or  &t)&,  gen.  At)Ann,  a  river  ; 

pi.  Atbne  or  AibneACA. 
Ao^^ZA{-X}),  license,  permission. 
x^tl»^(-n),  Isle  of  Arran;  pi.  Ait^tie, 

The  Arran  Isles. 
a1(a(-ti),  kidney. 

beoiji  (beo]iAc),  beer. 

b|u\5A(t» ),  m.,  the  upper  part  of 

the  breast. 
bt(eireAtTi(An),  m.,  a  judge. 
bno(-n),  a  quern,  handmill  pi. 

biioince. 

CAotiA(c),  a  sheep  ;  pi.  cAoiiti5. 
cA]tA('o),  a  friend  ;  pi.  cAitfoe. 
CAtAi-ti(-tiiAc),  a  city,  fortresa 
cAtAoiti(-|ieAc),  a  chair. 
ceA|focA(-n),  a  forge,  smithy. 
ceAt]iAniA(-n),  a  quarter. 
clAif^(-l^Ac),  a  furrow. 
coifin(-f |(eAc),  a  feast, 
coiriuiif  a(-ii),   neighbour  ;  pi. 

coriiMjif  Ain. 
cotTilA(-c),  a  gate,  door. 
conirtA(-n),  a  coffer,  cupboard, 

coffin. 
cof.6m(-nAc),  a  crown. 
c|iAin(-nAc),  a  sow. 
cu,   gen.   con,   a   hound  ;  pi. 

coin,  conA,  hounds. 
cuil(-Ac),  a  corner. 
cuifl,e(-Ann),  a  pulse,  vein. 

t3AileAtTi(-An),  a  cup-bearer. 
•oAqt(-Ac),  an  oak. 
•oeAnnA(-n),  palm  of  the  hand. 
•oiLe(-Ann),    flood,    deluge;  pi. 
xn'tcAnnA,  -oileAriACA 

eAlA-6A(-n),  science,  learning. 

CAf  AoncA(--6),  disagreement,  dis- 
obedience. 

CAfcu  (compound  of  c'l),  an  eel. 

eifif  (-fiieAc),  an  oyster. 

epcAiji  (eocnAc),  a  key. 

eotinA(-ti)  [or  gen.  same  as  nom.], 
barley. 


feAlfAtTi(-An),  m.,  philosopher, 
f eiceAni(An),  m.,  debtor. 
■peoiti(-Ac),  The  Nore. 
pi05Ai}i(Ac),  a  sign,  mark. 
•ptce(A-o),  twenty. 
F05Ail(3lAc),  plunder. 

5At)A(-n),  m.,  a  smith ;  pi.  jAtbne 
5jtAin  (jiiAnAc),  hatred. 
5UAlA(-n),    a     shoulder  ;  pi 
juAitne,  juAiLleACA. 

lon^A(-n),  a  nail  (of  the  finger)  ; 

pT.  tnjne. 
tACA(-n),  a  duck. 
tAi|i  (lAftAc),  a  mare. 
lAnAiTiA(-n),  a  married  couple. 
LAfAin  (tAf  jiAc),  a  flame. 
lACAtfi  (tACjiAc),  a  level  plain. 
teACA(-n),    m.,    a    cheek;  pi. 

teACAinCACA. 

tut^5A(--n),  theehin  ;  pi.  luiiijne 

mAinirui|i'-cneAc),  a  monastery. 
meAnniA(-n),  the  mind. 
mile(-A-6),  a  soldier,  warrior. 

nAtTiA(--o),  an  enemy ;  pi.  nAitiroe. 
noTjlAij  (no-olAj),  Christmas. 
ol.LAiTi(-An),  a  doctor,  professor 
peAf.f  a(-ti),  a  person. 
•ttiAjAiL  (-iiiAjlAc),  a  rule. 
|i05A(-n),  a  choice  ;  pi.  lAOgnACA, 

ft03AineACA. 
f  All  (pAlAc),  a  beam. 
feAn5A(-n^,a  cormorant. 
fCAil  (fcAlAc),  a  .stallion. 
caI(-ac),  a  wedge. 
caLatti,  gen.  cAiriiAii,  land. 
CeAtriAi|t  (CeAtTi|iAC  i  Tara. 
ceAn5A(-n  or  -o),  tongue ;  pi. 

CeATIgCA. 

reojiA(-n),  boundary,  limit. 
ijilLe(-Ann),  an  elbow. 
«LcA(-n),  a  beard 
ufif  A(-n),  a  door- jamb. 
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Appendix  Y 

A  LIST  OF  IRREGULAR  VERBAL  NOUNS. 


Verb. 

Mkamxq. 

Verbal  Noto. 

say 

confess 

fiAti 

At)lilAlt 

b.\in 

beiji 

bbj 

b)iinc 

buAin 

snatch,  take* 
bear,  carry 
milk 
cook 
reap. 

bpei  t 
bLiji  An 
bjiuic 
bu  Ainc 

CAlLl 
CA1C 

ccAnnuij 

cetL 

ceim 

cinn 

cLaoi-o 

coitneuT) 

lose 

throw,  open,  consume 
buy 

conceal 
step 

determine 
defeat 

watch,  guard 

CAilLeAiiiAin 

CAircAm,  CAice/\-6 

ccAntiAC 

ccilc 

cei  m 

cmneAriiAin 

cIaoi 

conneuT) 

coips 
compAid 

COJAI^ 

conjAib 
co)\|tuii5 
co^Ain 
cpe\x) 

bless 

prevent 
fi-^lit 
whisper 
keep 

stir,  move 
defend 
believe 
put,  send 

fcoii-jieAjAn 

(COipj'.eA^A-O 

COtTlJIAd 
C05A|1 

conjbAil 
co)i]iut  jo 
cot'tiAiii,  copAinr 
C}iei-ueAniAinc 
cu|i 

■oeAttmATj 
■oi'oL 

forget 
sell 

shut  (M.  move  towards) 
awake 

T)CA]\mAX) 
T)iol 

T)|unT)im 

■oiiipeAcc,  xjufs^vo 

die 
claim 
rise,  arise 
listen 

eiLeAtii,  eiliujAX) 
eipccAcc 

I'An 

find,  get 

leave 

wait 

T'AjAll 
I^AJAtl 

fAnAtriAinc 

•  To  take  a  thing  not  offered  is  "  bAiti;"  but  when  offered.  "jUc  " 
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VF.nn.  Meaxinq.  Yekbal  Noun 

yc<\-o  whistle  peA-oj.Ml 

yeA]\  pour  out,  shower  feAtic<\in 

peic  Bee  F^'cpmc 

^euc  behold,  look  feucAini: 

p^ipjimj  ask,  enquire  fidpiiuige 

fc'ijLvnm  learn  ^-ojluim 

|-oilL  suit,  fit  yoilteAiiiAinc 

^oifi  help,  succour  foijutm 

f  lieo-j-o-Ml  nltend,  serve  irnedp-o^L 

FIKM5  sew  fUASAil 

iruASAqi  (v-05Ai]i)      announce,  prociaim  {J-os^a 

fulAir,5  suffer  VulAnj 

ji-.B  take,  go  jaBaiI^ 

5>M]i  call  54>r"< 

jcaIL  promise  jeAllAtViAni 

j;cim  bellow,  low  jetmneACor'seimeA-o 

jIao-o  call  jIaq-oac 

jltj.Mr  journey,  go  SluApAcc 

501 1  weep  50I 

jui-o  pray  jui-oe 

tA)i]i  try,  ask,  entreat  tAjinAix) 

»m]ic^\f  contend,  wrestle  tmiteAfjAit 

imrij;  go  away  itnccACC 

jniiij'  tell  uin)"tnc 

tomcAi|t  carry  tomcAji 

lompuij  turn  lompo-w 

too  pay  100 

loriAl  wash  iooLac 

tonnpuij  approach  lonnpuijo 

it  eat  lie 

teAg  knock  down  tcAjAn 

tcAti  follow  leAnAiiiAinc 

tei5  let,  allow  lei5eAti 

ting  leap  ting 

loTYiAiji  strip,  pull  oH  loiriAijic,  lom|tA-6 

IU15  lie  (down)  ^"'5® 

•  4  t  mAiiieAccAiti 

itiAiM  live,  exist  '. 

'  (niA|icAin 

IDAIC  forgive  mAite/itin 

mcAf  think  meAf 
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Verb 

Meaning. 

oi  L 

nourish 

OL 

drink* 

sell 

arrange 

|iinnc 

dance 

ptt 

run 

|iotnn 

divide 

think 

sta-n  d 

f  ei  n  n 

play  (an  instrument) 

separate 

destroy,  erase 

cease 

walk 

rtAT> 

Blay 

swim 

fCAT) 

stop 

sit 

CADAt  jl 

give 

CAIII5 

offer 

CAjljlAltlJ 

draw 

ceAjAfs 

teach,  instruct 

cetlj 

fling 

rocjtAif 

wind 

cog 

lift 

COIfllj 

search  for,  pursue 

forsaken,  abandon 

CU15 

understand 

earn,  deserve 

alight,  descend 

Veiibal  Nouh, 

oileAtTiAinc 
61 

feic 

tiei-occAd 
|\innce 

■pit 

jioinnc 

fAoilfin 

j-eApAii) 

feinnm 

r5"r 

[TlAtil 
I~CA-0 

fvji-oe 

CAtiAl|tC 

ceAjArs 
ceiljcAn 

COC|tAf 

cojAiL  cojAmc 

coifdjeAdc 

cueigcAii 

cuigpnc,  cuifjinc 

{cuiLLeArh 
cuilleAiTiAin 


Appendix  YI. 

A  LIST  OP  VERBS  BELOiNGING  TO  FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

bAc,  stop,  hinder,  meddle.  blit  milk 

bA,n,  snatch,  take.  ^  i,,,^,^. 

DAic,  drown.  1    •  •   ,  . 

be,c  bawl.  hil  PhT'- 

bog.  soften.  buA.L,  beat. 

'  DUAi-o,  give  success. 


•  Drunk,  meaning  intoxicated,  is  not  oUa,  but  "a,,  meirje." 
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CAiLl,  lose. 
CAotn,  lament. 

CAic,  waste,  spend,  eat  or  cast. 
CAm,  bend,  make  crooked. 
CAT),  sing. 
CAoc,  blind, 

CAp,  twist,  turn,  wind,  wry. 
ccvsp,  think 

ce>\-o,  allow,  leave,  permit. 

ceiL,  hide,  conceal. 

cnin,  resolve. 

ci'op,  comb. 

ctAotx),  defeat. 

clAon,  bend,  crook, 

co)p5,  stop,  hinder, 

C|iAic,  shake. 

CHOC,  hang. 

c]ieix),  believe,  trust. 

CHIC,  tremble,  quake. 

Cjfom,  bend  stoop,. 

Cjiom  a;i.  set  about. 

cum,  form,  shape. 

CU1J1,  put,  send. 

c«i|i  AJ1  bun,  establish. 

c«i|t  cAoi  A1J1,  mend. 

■DAoji,  condemn,  blame. 
■oeA]i5,  ascertain,  assure. 
•oeAHC,  look,  observe,  remark. 
•oe^^H^1AT),  forget, 
■oinj^,  press,  stuff,  push. 
•DioL,  sell. 

tjoij,  burn,  consume. 
■o6i|ic,  spill,  shed. 
•opuiT),  shut, move. 
■ouaI,  plait,  fold, 
■oun,  close 

61  rc,  listen, 

pAi^,  watch,  guard. 
^■Aipj,  squeeze,  crush. 
pAn,  stay,  wait,  stop, 
f  Af ,  grow. 
pCA-o,  whistle. 
jreALl,  deceive,  cheat 
peAmi,  flay,  strip. 
peA|i,  pour  out,  shower, 
feuc,  behold,  look. 


fiLL,  return,  come  back. 

peu-oAim.  I  can. 

fLiuc,  wet,  moisten,  drench. 

poill,  suit,  fit. 

foift,  help,  relieve,  succour. 

irojLuim,  learn. 

jAi^,  shout,  call. 
5eAlL,  promise. 
jCAjiH)  cut. 
jetlL,  obey,  submit. 
5LAC,  take,  reserve. 
5l,An,  cleanse. 
j;Lao-6,  call. 

jlu.Mp,  journey,  travel,  go. 

501X),  steal 

501 L,  weep,  lament. 

join,  wound. 

5t<Aip,  sign,  mark. 

5U1-6,  pray. 

tAjiji,   ask,    seek,    request,  be- 
seech . 
I'oc,  pay,  atone. 
ic,  e.it 

tAf,  light,  kindle,  blaze. 
■LeA5,  throw  down. 
tcAn,  follow,  pursue, 
teij,  read. 

1,615,  grant,  suffer,  permit, 
teim,  leap. 

linj;,  leap,  bounce,  start. 
Lion,  fill,  surfeit,  cram, 
loif  s.  singe,  scorch,  burn, 
tub,  bond,  crook. 
IU15,  lie. 

TnAi|i,  last,  exist,  remain. 
mA]-.b,  kill,  murder. 
niAic,  forgive. 
triAot,  wet,  steep. 
meAlL,  deceive,  defraud. 
mcAf,  estimate,  think. 
me.\c,  fade,  wither, 
mill,  spoil,  destroy. 
moL,  praise, 
mi'iin,  teach,  instruct. 
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ne^fj,  tie,  join, 
tiij,  washi. 

oil,  nurse,  cherish. 
o]]\,  suit,  fit. 
6L,  drink. 

pleAf5,  crack, 
poj,  kiss. 

poll,  pierce,  penetrate. 
ppej>b,  spring,  leap. 

feic,  sell. 
|ieub,  tear,  burst. 
|iit,  run,  flee, 
^loinn,  divide. 
HUAij,  pursue,  rout 

fAtc,  thrust,  stab. 
fAOiL,  ri'L,  reflect,  think. 
fAop,  ofcliver. 
rsAoil,  loose,  let  go. 
fjuifi,  cease,  desisi. 
fCAp,  stand, 
fei-o,  blow. 


feci,  teach,  drive,  sail, 
femn,  plaj  (music*. 
I'jAfi,  separate,  divide, 
fjtn'ob,  write. 

rSfop.  sweep,  scrape,  destroy, 

pL,  drop,  let  fall,  sink. 

fin,  stretch,  extend. 

fmeiT),  beckon,  wink. 

f lutj,  swallow. 

fTi^itri,  swim,  float. 

fcoi-o,  stop. 

f CA-o  -oe,  desist 

fui-6,  sit. 

cAifij,  oiTer. 
CAcc, choke, 
ceii.  flee. 

coj,  choose,  select, 
coj,  take  up,  lift. 
C|ieAt),  plough,  till, 
cjieij,  forsake,  abandon. 
cuoi-Q,  fight,  quarrel, 
cutj,  understand. 
ciiiLL,  earn,  deserve, 
cuic,  fall. 


Appendix  YII. 

LIST  OF  SYNCOPATED  VERBS. 


AjAiji,  entreat  (avenge). 
Aitin,  recognize. 

bAjAt]!.  threaten. 

CAf^Aip,  slaughter. 
ceAiijAii,  bind. 
C151I,  tickle. 
coijtL,  spare. 
COT) All,  sleep. 
cofAin,  defend, 
cutmil,  rub. 

T)ibi|t,  banish. 


etcil,  fly. 

pojAin,  serve. 
■piieAT^Ai-p,  answer. 
fpeAftiAiL,  attend,  serve. 
(p)of5Ail,  open. 
fUAjAip,  proclaim. 
fulAins,  sulTer. 
pupjAil,  relieve. 

innip,  tell, 
ingil,  graze. 
imip,  play. 
lomcAip,  carry. 
i'o-6bAi|t,  offer. 
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UAftAifi,  gpeak. 
lomAi)i,  strip,  bara 

tnufjAil,  awaken. 

f  AlcAifi,  trample. 
fCACAin,  avoid 


coTTiAil,  consume,  eat 
cocAtl,  rootu 
Cd|niAin5,  draw, 
cionoil,  gather. 
coc|iAif,  wind. 
ctii|ilin5,  descend. 
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ENDINGS    OF   THE  REGULAR  VERBS  IN 
USAGE. 


PRESENT  DAI 


Broad  Terminations. 
Imperative. 

BINO.  PLU. 

-ArriAOif  (-Aniuti>). 
Am. 

2.  [root]  -A\-6 

3.  -AX).  -Al-Ol'r,  -AT)A01f. 


Present  Tense. 


1.  -Aim. 

2.  -A1)1. 

8.  -Ann. 


-AmAoit),  -Amufo. 
-Ann  f'ib. 

-Alt). 


Imperfect. 


1.  -Ainn. 

2.  -CA. 

S.  -A'6. 


-AniAOif  (-Amulf). 

-AX)  J'lt). 

-AlXjip  (-ADAOIf). 


Past. 

1.  -Af.  -AmA|l. 

2.  -Aip.  -AftAjt. 

8.  [no  ending]  -a-qaji. 
Future. 

1.  -f  AT).  -{TAmAOI-D  (-f  AmuiD) 

2.  -j:ai|(.  -fAi-o  fib. 

8.   -pAIT).  -pAfO. 

Conditional. 

1.  -fAinn         -jTAmAOif (-f Ainuip). 

2.  -yA.  -yAX)  ptb. 

3.  -f  At»  -pAI-Ol'f  (-jrATOAOip). 


Blender  Terminations. 
Imperative. 


2,  [root] 

8.  -CA-O. 


PLO. 

f-iniiY  C-eAmuip). 
L-eAtn. 

-fO. 

-i-oip. 


Present  Tense. 


1.  -im. 
2. 

8.  -CAnn. 


-imi'-o  (-imi-o). 
-CAnn  fib. 

-IX). 


Imperfect. 


1.  -inn. 

2.  -ceA. 

3.  -CAT). 


-itnif  (-imip). 

-BAX)  pib. 

-foi'p. 


Past. 

1.  -CAp.  -eAffiAjl. 

2.  -ip.  -CAbAJI. 

8.  [no  ending]  -eAX)Aii. 


Future. 

-peAX).  -ftmix)  (-pimi-o) 


-pip. 
-pix). 


-piX)  p!b. 
-piX). 


Conditional. 

1.  -pinn. 

2.  -peA. 

8.  -pCA-O. 


-piniip  (-pimtp). 
-peAX)  pib. 

•pITJip. 


Appendix  iX. 

EARLY  MODERN  FORMS  OF  THE  VERBS. 
IS. 

We  give  only  those  lorms  which  have  not  already  been  given  in  the 
body  of  the  Grammar. 

Dependent  Present:  -^lAb  ;  (aa  in  juno^b,  that  it  is,  x)A\w\b,  t« 
which  or  whom  it  it  ;  muriAb,  if  it  is  not). 

Obsolete  Dependent  Present:  -a-6  ;  (as  in  jonAX),  that  it  is,  -oAnA-o, 
to  which  or  whom  it  is).  This  form  occurs  frequently  in  early 
modern  writers.  A  remnant  of  it  is  found  in  the  word  riox)  or 
31-6,  though  it  is. 

Past:  ipA. 

The  form  of  the  past  though  frequently  found  in  early  modern 
writers  is  now  obsolete. 

Dependent  Past:  ■\\  tA  (sometimes  written  -|i  bo),  as  in  jup  t>&, 
that  it  was  ;  -oa^x  hA,  to  whom  or  which  it  ivas  ;  tnutiAH  hA,  if  it 
was  not;  A\\  t)A,  was  it .»  m'on  t)A,  it  ivas  not. 
The  full  form  of  the  Dependent  Past,  though  sometimes  found  ia 

early  modern  writers  is  now  contracted  to        before  vowels,  and  to 

-p  before  consonants. 

Subjunctive:  "DAtriA-o  (■OAmbA'v),  i/ it  were;  ^emA-o  (je  mbA-6), 
though  it  were. 


Imperative. 


1.  — 
8.  bi. 

8.  bio-o 


bimif,  btom. 
bit),  bt'oi'o. 
bi-oi'f. 


Present  Tense. 


Absolute. 


Dependent. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


ACAim 
ACAOI 
ACA 


ACAIt). 


ArAiriAoiT), 

ACACAOI. 


f  viilim 
fuiLe  (-ip) 


f  uilitnf'o. 

f  Ulllt). 


1. 
2. 
S. 


bi'mi'-o. 
bi'ti. 
bit). 


Past  Tense. 


Absolute. 


Dependent. 


1. 
2. 
8. 


bA-OAf 
bA-OAIf 


bAIIIAH. 
bAbA|1. 
tA10A)1 


ftAbAf 
HAbAip 
MAlba 


|\AbAmA-tt 

■JtAbAbAJt. 
|tAt>AT)A]l. 
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Future  Tense. 


1.  biAtj 

2.  biAift 

3.  biAi-6,  biA 


biAtriAoix),  biAin, 

bl  At  A01. 


Relative ;  btAf. 

Conditional — Secondary  Future. 

1.  'Dettin  6emi(t\ 

2.  beite*  bu\-6  pib. 

3.  biA-6,  beic  bei-oir. 

Bubjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 

1.  fAbAt)  |tAbtTlAOfO,  fAbAin. 

2.  HAbAip  HAbCAOl. 

3.  nAibe  fAbAi-o. 


ENDINGS  OF  THE  REGULAR  VERBS  IN  EARLY  MODERN 
IRISH. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  various  endings  of  the  regulai 
verbs  in  Early  Modern  Irish.  It  is  not  intended  that  these  forma 
should  be  learned  by  the  student;  they  are  given  merely  for 
reference  : — 


Broad  Terminations. 
Imperative. 


SING.  PLU. 

—  -Am. 
[root]  -Ai-6. 

-A-6.  -(A)-OAOIf. 

Present  Tense. 


-Aim. 

-Aljl. 
-AfO. 


-(A)mAOI'O. 

-CAOI. 

-AIT). 


Imperfect 


-Ainn. 

-CA. 

-A-6. 


-AmAOIf. 
'CAOI. 
-(A)-OAOtr. 


Past. 


-Af.  -AmAjl. 
-Aip.  -AbAp. 

(no  ending)  -a-oaji. 


Slender  Terminations. 
Imperative. 


1. 
2. 
8. 


PLU. 

-eAm. 


[root] 
-eAX). 


Present  Tense, 
-im.  -(i)mi'o. 
-1f1.  -ci'. 


-IT). 


Imperfect. 


-inn. 
•treA. 

-CA-O. 


-CAf. 


-COmir. 

-ci'. 

-(i)-oi'r. 


Past. 


-eAmAfi. 

2.  -If.  -CAbAfl. 

3.  (no  ending).  -eA-oAjt. 


Sis 


Fnture. 

2.  -V'<^M'-  -fAoi. 

3.  -pAi-6.  -fAm 


Fotnra. 

1.    -jreAT).    -fCAm  (jrimiT)). 

S.    -fit).  -ffo. 


Conditional.  Conditional. 

1.  -fAirin.      -fATTiAoif.  ].  -pinti.  -fimip. 

2.  -fA.  -ITACI.  2.  -fCA.  -p. 

8.    -pA-6         -fATXJOif.  8.  -]reAX».  -piT)ip. 


Irregular  Verbs. 

It  is  principally  in  the  future  tense  tiiat  the  inflexions  of  the  irregu- 
lar verbs  in  Early  Modern  Usage  differ  from  the  forms  now  generally 
used. 

Future  Tense. 

1.  (no  termination)  Am  (-ihaoit)). 

2.  Alfl  CA01. 
8.     A  AIX>. 

The  following  verbs  took  no  inflexion  in  the  Srd  person  singular 
of  the  present  time.  The  forms  in  brackets  are  the  dependent 
forms :  — 

"Oo-beiii  (rAt)Ai|i),  ■oeif  (AbAi^i),  Too-seib  (f A^Aitt,  |>A5t)Ann),  t>o 
jni,  ■oo-ci'  (f Ate},  (ctu)n),  nj,  reiT>. 

The  following  had  no  inflexion  in  the  1st  person  singular  pasd 
tense  : — 

A-o«1SAfc,  (■ouliAfir),  AcdoT>nAC  (fACA)  CAfiA5,  cuaIa,  IIArAJ. 


INDEX. 


The  numbers  refer  to  the  paragraphs. 


^,  voc.  part,  2ld. 

A,  poss.  adj.,  522. 

A,  Tel.,  26e,  233.  &o.,  546,  564. 

A,  part,  169. 

A,  prep.,  605(2). 

Ab,  339, 

AtA,  119. 

AbAi|i,  35c,  355. 

Abf  Aim,  357. 

Ab^f,  436. 

-AC,  467a. 

act:  50,  550. 

A-oeniim,  357. 

A-oruAi-o,  441. 

4*o«t)Ai|ic,  359. 

A5,  191,  217,  617. 

AjA,  544. 

AgAi-o,  86,  89. 

Agotn,  191. 

Agur,  154,  628(2). 

aici't),  88. 

Aijte,  86. 

Aitne,  10,  43(i. 

Aiffoe,  166. 

AijiTDeocA-o,  297. 

AiTijeAt,  65. 

Ainm,  43(4),  104. 

A1C,  14,  84,  530  (note). 

AtbA,  129,  473(2). 

Alutnn,  356,  144. 

Atr,  104. 

Atri  (aitti),  prefix,  455. 
Alii,  AtiiAC,  433. 
AmA6,  433. 
-AtTIAlt,  467c. 
AtflAltl,  172. 
AtMAf  AC,  434 

AtritAC,  433. 

Amutc,  433. 

Amwij,  433. 

AH,  intens  part.,  10 1. 

An,  def.  art..  39,  40,  470,  &a. 


An,  interroij.  part.,  266^ 
AnAll,  438. 
An  Am,  104, 
Atl-CUIT),  198. 

An-oCAp,  44L 
Anxjiu,  434. 
AntAji,  441. 
Aniop,  436. 
Ann,  39,  004,  627. 
AnnpA,  166. 
Anocc,  434. 
Anoip,  441. 
Anonn,  438. 
Anudp,  436. 
AOit)inn,  Mb,  144 
AOibneAp,  13L 
Aoine,  447. 
Aoin'ne,  64. 
AomneAC,  64,  241. 
Aotp-oe,  166. 

Aon,  numer.,  172,  505,  509. 

Aon,  indef.adj.,  197,200. 

Aon&t,  58. 

AonAji,  177. 

AontTiAT),  173,  504. 

Ap,  poss.  ailj.,  14,  26a,  522 

Ap,  pron.,  2o7. 

Ap,  interrog.,  278. 

Ap,  prep.,  219,  578,  618. 

Ap,  verb,  423. 

Ap  bic,  197. 

Ap  peA'O,  613d. 

Apx),  166. 

ApTsAn,  42(Z. 

Ap-ouij,  297,  31?  ' 

Apetp,  434. 

Apm,  69 

Apr.  423. 

Ap,  225,  919. 

a'p,  '-54. 

ACA.p,  4.3(3).  132 
AC<i':m,  390. 
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Da  (bo),  132. 

\)A  {verb),  158,  334,  338,  340,  341, 
bAT)6iti,  42c,  100. 
bAile,  113. 
bAilij,  293. 
bin,  165. 

'  bAf,  14. 

bcAc,  79. 
bcAs,  166. 
beAjAti,  198,  241. 
beAtAc,  58. 
bcAn, 182. 
be^r,  326. 
bCACA,  131. 
beit)feA|i,  326, 
bei-op',  327. 
beiin,  87. 

beiji,  342,  618(7c). 
bei}-,itn,  347,  6l8(7&) 
bei|ic,  177,  481. 
belt,  327,  330. 
beiteAti,  326. 
beiti,  327. 
beitce,  284. 
beo,  148. 
biAX),  64. 
bior,  322. 

bi'ceAt\,  319,  322,  829. 
bi'ceAf,  324. 
bid',  323. 
blAicce,  86. 
blACAC,  86. 
bo,  132. 
b6cA|i,  65. 
bjiAon,  199. 
bfiAC,  1G3. 
bpACAiii,  132, 
bpeAg,  166. 
btitAti,  64. 
bjieiceAtii,  426,  13L 

t)tl'AT1AC,  486. 
bpiAtA^,  86,  131. 
b|i6-o,  649. 
bfiuAC,  56,  66. 
bjiui'oeAn,  35a,  85. 
bfiui5,  3156. 
buACAill,  43(3),  10& 
buAi-6,  43(4). 
buAil,  261,  &0. 


buAtlceA|i,  251. 

bUAlAT),  289. 
bui-oeAn,  35a,  85. 
bum  (bo),  132. 
feuti,  26a,  522. 

Ca,  26c,  278. 
CA,  202. 
CA,  600. 
CAbAifi,  35a. 
CAc,  241. 
CA-o,  243. 

CAT)  riA  cAob,  435. 
CAT)  cvilje,  435. 
CAT)  pAC,  435. 
CAiT)e,  243. 
CAiUn,  43e,  111. 
CAiU,  316c. 
CAitleAC,  77. 
CAtn,  105,  131. 
CAi]iT)e,  121. 
ca'ic,  3I6e. 
CAti,  600. 

CA01,  114. 

CAOin,  3156. 
CAO|i,  66. 
CAO^IA,  125. 
CApAlL,  37,  69, 
CAfi,  278. 
CA^i,  600. 

CA|1A,  121. 

CA|ijiAi5,  35a. 
CAj^oin,  433. 
CACAin,  433,  435. 
CACA111,  35a. 
CACAOqi,  )  15. 
CAtAOIjl,  126. 
ce,  243,  435. 
ceACCAji,  242. 
ceAT),  14. 

ccAT),  14,  67,  175,  511 
ccAT)  (first),  167,  505. 
ceAnn,  2006,  51.3. 
ceAtitiAc,  293. 
ccATinuij,  293. 
ccAp,  67. 
ceAjic,  4.^a,  78. 
ceA)ic,  64,  654. 
ceACAiji,  171. 
ceAt\\A\\.  Ill,  48J 
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c6tU,  246. 
cemi,  87. 
ceir|ie,  608. 
ceo,  132. 
ceocA (ceo),  132. 
ceox)AnA  (ceo),  132. 
ceol,  8,  t;7. 
ceux),  167,  505. 
Ceu-oAOiti,  447. 
ceutit),  24;l 
c,A,  202,  243,  245. 
01  AC  (ceo),  132. 
C1A  trietit),  202. 
cibe,  237. 
ci'm,  389. 
cir.n,  513. 
ciocA,  243,  435. 
cionnuf,  435,  557. 
cit,  104. 
ClUTTlAlf,  88. 
clAfin,  86. 
clAf,  68. 
cleAf,  104. 
cliAiTiAin,  105. 
coiccfoii',  88. 
cloinne,  86. 
clor,  398.^ 
ctiAtTt  (cnAiiri),  96. 
ctiCAf,  64,  66. 
cnoc,  63. 
COT) All,  .15c. 
co-oIa-o,  10. 
coT^A'o,  67. 
coigil,  302,  fto. 
ccijttr,  313. 
coilcAC,  59. 
colli,  89,  131. 
conriU'oti,  32  (note), 
coin,  119. 
c6y]\,  14,  145,  654. 
coifS,  316b. 
coifce,  14. 
com,  154. 
coiiinuisre,  565. 
c6ni](A,  131. 
coiriu]if  Ain,  119. 
cotiAT),  435. 
connAC,  392. 
ConnACCA,  130. 
eontiAic,  392. 


conn|iA'6,  105. 
conuf,  435. 
co]i6in,  131 
cof,  76. 
coj^Atn,  315c. 
COCA,  110. 
Cjie,  132.  _ 
c-peit),  316c. 
cuei-oeAtiA  (c^e),  132. 
ciiei"opeA"0,  280. 
ci\euT),  243. 
cftiA-6  (cjie),  132. 
c]iiOf,  98. 
cuome,  114. 
cjtoriAC,  131. 
CUAC,  131. 
CUA-OCAf,  411. 
CUAIT),  411. 

cuAlA,  398. 

CUAlACAf,  398. 

cuAn,  67. 

cut-o,  105,  198,  241,  524,  &Q 

CU15,  508. 

cui^eAf,  177,  481. 

'cuTle,  242. 

cuuitie,  113. 

cui^i,  31Gb. 

cuij\ini,  618(8) 

cuif,  87. 

cutf'le,  124. 

cum,  223,  620. 

cun,  603. 

T)A,  numeral,  514,  Sia. 
•OA  (■00+*'').  544. 
■OA,  cotrj.,  26c,  652. 
-■OA,  4b7d 
•oAbAC,  86. 
•OAibce,  86. 
•oAille,  43(Z. 
■oaIa,  603. 
•oaIca,  f  03. 
t)A01,  114. 
■DAOine,  114. 
•OAfi,  424. 
•OA|i,  278. 
■OAjtA,  508. 
T)Aj\tI),  542. 
■DAjfOAOin,  417. 
x)A|ieA5,  177,  481 
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r>At,  104, 

•Oe  (■Oia),  132. 

■oe,  1G3,  227,  606(1),  621. 

•OCACAI-p,  145. 

T>eAcoif,  411. 
T)eA5,  493,  494(2). 
T)eA5Af,  411. 
•oeAn,  31Ce. 
•oeAubjiAtAip,  132, 
■oei|t1!>pAi|t,  132. 
■oentbp«|i,  132. 
•ocAf  c,  387. 
X)eAt'nAr,  279,  381. 
■oeic,  507. 
T)ea,  87. 
■oeiTi,  381. 
■oeicneAftAji,  177. 
■oei-pim,  857. 
•oeifceAitc,  442. 
■oeoc,  86. 
•oeoti,  66,  200. 
■oeun,  377. 
-Oia  (God),  132. 
■OIA  {day),  448. 
■oiAf,  177,  481. 
■oibcAticA,  314. 
■Dibiii,  315c. 
•oije,  86. 

■oilCAf,  141. 

■oijieAC,  139. 

•otAot,  1 14. 

•oo,  numeral,  14,  171. 

•DO,  poss.  adj.,  182,  521. 

■oo,  prefix,  2X7,  455. 

■DO,  before  past  teme,  276. 

■oo,  prep.  188,  220,  606(1),  622 

•oobAiii,  427. 

•D'p6bAi|i,  427. 

■oob  e,  336. 

X)6i5,  315fe. 

ooiftnin,  199(1. 

'Ool/A,  415. 

"OotTinAC,  447. 

T)0finAn,  199a. 

■ootiuf,  65. 

■oocAin,  193. 

■onAOi,  114. 

Tjpoc,  493,  494(2). 

•otiuitn,  43(4),  101. 

DUA-OAf,  419. 


T3UAlf,  87. 

TjubAjic,  359. 
t)ubAncAf,  359, 
■Duine,  114. 
■DuL,  415. 
■ouLcA,  415 
x»un,  67,  315a. 

6.  211,  536. 
CAC,  70. 
eAciiA-o,  70. 
eA-6,  213. 
eAT)C|iomAp,  462. 
CAg,  646. 

CAjcAijiToeAf,  4621 
casIa,  649. 
eAn,  61. 
e  An  Laic,  70- 
eApnA,  114. 
eijcAf,  65. 
ei5in(c),  197. 
eiLe,  197. 
eim'n,  32,  nota, 
einne,  64,  241. 
eijie,  127,  473(2). 
eo,  238. 
eopnA,  131. 
eu'OAd,  58. 
euti,  61. 

Pa,  190,  228,  62a 
FACA,  279,  392. 
f  ACCA,  376. 
f  ACCAfI,  370. 
FACCAf,  392. 
pA-o,  6u3. 
fAOA,  166. 
FA5,  316/. 
FAj,  31</,  368. 
f  A5FAO,  280. 
FA1C,  388. 
FAijci',  371. 
fAti,  14,  316c. 
FA01,  190,  228,  623, 
FAp,  290,  316a. 
pcAC,  387. 
pcACA,  392. 
peAo,  316/. 
pcA'DAiTn,  428. 
yeAOATtlAJI,  42&. 
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peATJAfi,  425. 
FeA-opAmA|i,  425. 
FeA|i,  62,  t)9. 
■peA^i,  14,  62. 
pe^iiAriiAtL,  147 
feA\\p,  11,  166. 
feic,  386. 
fcic,  66. 
■FeiceAfh,  131. 
peicfCAnA,  396, 
feij,  66. 
feiLe,  106. 
fein,  206. 
■peif,  87. 
fcifcmc,  39S. 
peic,  3I6fi. 
peoiL,  99. 
fiAC,  C6. 
fice,  176,  511, 
ficeAT>,  16S. 
p'on,  14,  97, 
poji,  161. 
fjfi'n,  32  (note), 
piu,  433,  642. 
•pLAiceAtTiAiL,  355. 
f ocaL,  66. 
fOcl6i|i,  43(4). 
fO^p,  259. 
fOificin,  259, 
p05«r,  16t;. 
FOijfe,  166. 
fOf,  14. 
p|ie«m,  83, 
fr'S.  132. 
fjiij-oe,  132. 
rmt.  ?7?. 
piACc,  94. 
VVIAf.A^f,  30  L 
|rUA5|lA,  813. 

f  UAitn  87,  90. 
p«Ait»,  279. 

puA^icAf,  3ri 

puiTje,  166. 
F«iLceA|i,  321. 
f«LAi|i,  644. 
fupup,  166. 
FupA,  166. 

5A,  132. 


SAft,  31fi/,  364. 

JAbA,  122. 

5a5-iL,  290. 

gAbpA-o,  367. 

5AC,  201 

jAC  Aon,  242, 

gAC  |ie,  201. 

jAC  uile,  241. 

5Aete  (sa).  132. 

5An,  580,  600(2),  624 

gAfi,  166. 

geAfioi-o,  115. 

Se,  132. 

SeAl,  132. 

jeAtiTiA,  132. 

geAfifi,  141, 16& 

jeibim,  370. 

5etc,  43(4). 

geobAT),  365. 

SeobA-o,  373. 

5eu5,  80. 

jibe,  236. 

5i*6eA'6,  452. 

51  Le,  106. 

jiOftfiA,  166. 

SlAr,  166 

SLe,  161. 

5tuAir,  87. 

5n{m,  379. 

Snt'om,  106, 

jniof,  379. 

gno,  10,  114. 

50,  conj.,  2Ge,  235,  549 

50,  prep.,  39,  625. 

50  ccAJin,  613d. 

50  -oe  mA]i,  436. 

50111,  3156. 

5|iAnT>A,  jjiAiti-oe,  10,  168 

3TiAinJn,  199. 

Stteim,  43(4),  102,  200. 

5piAn,  81. 

suit,  3166. 

5«p,  278. 

5UC,  104. 

1,  39,  186,  226,  604,  62? 
5,  pron.,  211. 
{,  noun.  Ua,  132. 
iA}i,  prep.,  679. 
tAH,  440. 


lAf  cA|i,  442 

\x)ip,  i'29,  602(1),  f  28. 

1  mhAfiAC,  434. 

tTneAjitA,  314. 

in,  pronoun,  238. 

in,  prep.,  39,  535,  627. 

in  (ion)  prefix,  286. 

In-oe,  434. 

in-f eicf eAnA,  396. 

1  ntJtAiT),  449, 

innif,  35c. 

lomA-o,  198. 

lomAjicA,  198. 

lonroA,  166,  493. 

lomcuf  A,  603. 

lonA,  156. 

lon-tnolcA,  286. 

lontiiinn,  166. 

lonnwf,  452. 

lOfA-o,  417. 

If,  conj.,  170. 

If,  verb,  156,  333,  584. 

ipol,  141. 

ifreAc,  433,  436. 

ifcis,  433,  436. 

ite,  416. 

iux>,  promun,  238. 
U,  132. 

tA^Aiji,  35c,  316c. 
Iaca, 123. 
iAete  (Ia),  132. 
lAeteAncA  (Ia)  132. 
l-Aijin,  130. 
tAifcij,  438. 
lAipceAp,  441. 
tAifriA|i,  441. 
LAicce,  86. 
lAn,  198. 

l.A0C|1A-6,  70. 

tApAiji,  35a. 
tAfrALl,  438. 
tAfcoi|i,  441. 
tAfcuAi-6,  441. 

tACAC,  86. 

le,  39,  154,  18.7,  221,  613d,  629. 
tcAbA'C),  105. 
leAbAji,  18,  69. 
IcAc,  88. 
t«A5,  316d, 


leAn.  316c. 
iGAnb,  9,  64. 
teAnArhnA,  290 
leApA,  105. 
tcAf,  421. 
teAfmm  j,  43& 
teij,  316d. 
teij,  315a. 
tern,,  87. 
teine,  113. 
le|i,  278. 
te)iB,  542. 
tiA,  l(i6. 
til,  75. 
ti'on,  67. 
ticiji,  88 
to  (Ia),  132. 
toe,  15. 
ton^,  10,  82. 
tuAn,  447. 
tuc,  87. 
tucc,  115. 
ttijA,  160,  166. 
tuib,  87. 

triA,  21^. 

mAc,  64,  69,  487,  etc 
mAciiA-6,  70. 
mAT)AT),  65. 
niAiT)in,  35a, 
mAiT)in,  104. 
niAiLin,  32  (note), 
fllAinc,  447. 
niAifeAT),  452. 
tnAit,  143,  166. 
tnA^tcAf,  42d. 
mAtA,  14,  110. 
niAllACc,  94. 
mAOfi,  55, 
iTiAti,  21^,  453,  567. 
-triAji,  467b. 
niA|iCAc,  57. 
tnAjicuijeAcc,  565. 
niAiijAX),  9,  65. 
mACAin,  132. 
meACAn,  66. 
meAfi,  14. 
mcAfA,  166. 
mi,  132. 

mile,  113,  176,  176,  611, 
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tnilL,  315a. 
mitiic,  166. 
nn'ri5,  316«. 
tntoncA,  166. 
rnt'onriA  (tni),  132. 
miof  A  (mi),  132. 
inifoe,  163. 
tntfe,  205. 
vnr)A,  132. 
mo,  179,  521. 
mo,  166. 
'rtiofoe,  163. 
mom,  103,  131, 
mol,  315a. 
molA-6,  289. 
molrA,  284. 
moji,  137,  166. 
mopAfi,  198. 
m6]\-f'e)\'e&]\,  177. 
muT)A,  433. 
mui-o,  270. 
muille,  113. 
tTlui|iip,  115. 
mullAc,  58. 
mutiA,  26c,  550. 
munA|i,  278. 
mufi,  67. 

riA,  14.  40/. 
TiA,  14,  156. 
riA  50,  452. 
tiAC,  conj.,  2Ge. 
«Ac,  rel.  pron.,  236. 
TiACAti,  278(6). 

TIATTIA,  119. 

nAot,  607. 
TiAonbA|\,  177. 
fiAti,  278(6).  649. 
■tie,  184. 
flCAC,  64. 

neArri-,  prefix,  465. 
vcApc,  *>4,  198,  65(X 
ncAfA,  166. 
tieitri-,  4o5. 

t)eim-3e<xnAmlAdr,  462. 
tieul,  67. 
m',  21g. 

ni,  noun.,  <87,  &a 
nic,  4S7.  &a. 


tii'-o,  114,  167,  158 

Tii'oti,  278. 
tifof,  157,  15a 
tioc,  234. 
tio  50,  650. 
nuAX),  494(2). 
n«Ain,  657, 

O,  pronoun,  238. 
6,  noun,  132,  487,  &a 
6,  prep.,  189,  222. 
obAi|i,  35a,  88. 
ocr,  607. 
6  ■DCAf,  441. 
o\x)te,  434. 
oileATi,  62. 
otjieA-o,  198. 
otntCAji,  442. 
61,  316a. 
otAnn,  35a. 
olc,  166. 

OjlAlT),  88. 

6|i-6a,  148. 
6|\Lac,  58, 
or,  632. 

orsAil,  298  (note), 
6  CUA1-6,  441. 

PA"Ot1A15,  115. 

pAi-oin,  88. 
pAi|tc,  87. 
Pao^iac,  486. 
'pe  t  69. 
peAnti,  66. 

pCA^lfA,  120. 
pi  jinn,  35a. 
pinjinn, 35a,  199 

riAtti&p,  329. 
ftAbcAf,  325. 
flAjA-O,  412. 
ftAnAj,  420. 
fAnjAf,  420. 
|iAiB,  279,  325. 
|iAn6ce,  363. 
|ieA1TlA|l,  141. 
jieim,  87. 
|ie«b,  259. 
til',  )32. 
fiiAcCAin,  421 
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fiiAn,  64. 
11151111,  420. 
til  see,  132. 
pinne,  381. 

liio§A,  132. 
lite,  2!^i0,  316a. 
|io,  279. 
116,  161. 
fioccAtn,  421. 
HOim,  224,  633 
■poiTTiif,  224. 
ttoinnc.  199. 
r"5.  279. 

SA(c)rAnA,  130,  473(2). 

fAfObip,  '.'lOb. 

fAic,  i98. 
TAin,  238, 
r^ll,  438. 
fAti,  238. 

f  161. 

SACA|tn,  447. 
fAOl,  114. 
fe,  pronoun,  210. 
fe,  numeral,  508. 
-re.  184. 
fCAcc,  507. 
fCAccAti,  177,  481. 
feAmnoj,  152. 
-fCAn, 184. 
fCAn,  494(2). 
fCAtl,  14. 
fCAf,  3l6e. 
feifeAti,  205. 
reifCAti,  177,  48L 
reo,  liJ5,  238. 
peox),  i>6. 
reol,  67. 
fSAOil,  315fc. 
f5An,  316c. 
rsftA^.  66,  67. 
rjeAtiA,  86. 
fSeutui-oe,  42c 
fgiAn,  86. 
rS'At,  131, 
fSine,  86. 
rsoil,  87. 
rStn'obpA-o,  280 


rjuip,  siGi. 
p,  210. 
riA,  166. 

fiAji,  441. 
ffoe,  fiT))',  239. 
fin,  adj.,  14,  195 
fin,  pronoun,  23S 
fi'n,  14. 
fine,  fini,  239. 
fi'of,  436. 
fiubAil,  35c,  29a 
fiu-o,  238. 
fiuji,  132. 

flAbjlA-O,  65. 

fLAn,  66. 
f  Uc,  88 
fliAb,  132. 
fti^e,  131. 
fLoinne,  113. 
ftuAj,  68. 
fmuAin,  315&. 
fiTieuf ,  66. 
fnAfh,  316a. 
fO,  adj.,  195. 
fo,  pron,,  238 
jv),  prefix.  286,  455 
fOCAif,  145. 
fom,  195. 
foif ,  441. 
fpeuf ,  89. 
ff Alt),  87. 
ffiAn,  64. 
fjioicim,  420. 
f foifiin,  420. 
ffon,  131. 
ff  ut,  104. 
fUAf,  436. 
f  u-o,  238. 
fuil,  49(1),  90. 
fuL,  U,  551,  558 
ful,  14,  49(1),  9fc 

CAt)Aif ,  346. 
CASAim,  400. 
CAim,  318. 
CAin,  103. 
cAitiis,  279,  393 

CAtAtTl,  131, 

CALL,  438. 
CAtlAJ,  402. 
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eArsAj",  403. 
CA-p,  verb,  3D9. 
c-ori,  prep.,  230,  634. 
t-ijtlA,  42(), 
CAC^Nti,  320. 
ce,  14S,  1G6. 
ce,  237. 
ccxsc,  132. 
ce<\cc,  406. 
cCAjAiTn,  400. 
CeAtTiAiji,  128. 
ccAf,  440,  441. 
cei  j,  40d. 
ceiL^.  316i. 
ceine,  113,  13L 
ceijiij,  409. 
ceo,  148,  166. 
tuAfi,  440,  441. 
ci-ocAcr,  406. 
CIS,  132. 
cijeAjinA,  112, 
cim,  390. 
cimceAlL,  603 
cinncAf,  649. 
cio-OACC,  406. 
ci'ti,  89. 
z^\\^m,  166. 
ciOfimA,  166. 
ciof,  436. 
ci«b^A"o,  351. 
cobA|i,  68. 
cotl,  92. 
toiji,  440,  44L 
coif 5,  603. 
cjwfnA,  603. 


zve,  39,  231,  604,  636. 
CfiCAf,  505. 
C|ieAfnA,  603. 
Cjietfe,  166. 
Cftei^,  316d. 
Cjteun,  166. 
ctiiuti,  177,  481. 
^I^O'S'  (note), 
cr.otn,  162  462. 
CjiuAilL,  88. 
cu,  631. 

cuAi-o,  440,  44L 
cuAifceA|ic,  442> 
tuAf,  436. 
ru5,  279. 
cui|t,  89. 
cuifje,  166. 
c«illeA-6,  198, 
c«fA,  205. 

Ua,  132. 
iiAi|i,  87. 
uaIac,  58. 
tiAfAl,  356,  14L 
«b,  88. 
tjbAll,  66. 
u-o,  196. 
ui,  132,  489. 
otle,  197,  201. 
tunge,  114. 
UIai-6,  130 
tim,  232,  (i36 
v^,  161. 
ujiuf,  I6fi. 
BfA.  166. 


